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LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND 



NOTES & QUERIES, 



AND 



ANTIQUARIAN GLEANER. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

IT is necessary, perhaps, in bringing before the Public a 
Work like the present, to give our reasons for issuing 
it; and, in so doing, we shall endeavour to be as brief 
as possible. 
There is some art in making many things to be understood in 
few words, and some have the faculty of speaking much and 
saying nothing. We hope to avoid the latter and accomplish the 
former. 

The study of Archaeology, Antiquarian Folk-lore, and kindred 
subjects can hardly, in the common acceptance of the word, be 
said to be popular. As a rule it is " caviare to the general^^ and 
the Antiquarian is usually looked upon as a harmless, if somewhat 
eccentric, individual, who lives in a sort of dreamland of the past, 
regarding, as priceless treasures, his old books, pictures, coins, 
antique objects, bones and stones, and other records of the past 
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which Old Father Time has preserved from the ravages of the 
ages for our instruction ; but it is the Antiquarian's special study 
to examine these, and, comparing them with the light of history, 
see if he can make the dry bones of antiquity live and give some 
insight, if only a slight and cursory one, into the manners, customs, 
and habits of our forefathers and their belongings. We think it 
possible, at any rate it will be our aim, to make the subjects both 
amusing and instructive. Anything which seems to recall the past 
with some of its local accompaniments is valuable, so long as it 
embodies the spirit of the past, and makes it live and walk the 
earth once more. 

It has long been our desire to place on permanent record the 
Antiquities, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Quaint Manorial Customs, 
Popular Superstitions, Old Wives' Fables, Provincial Dialects, Old 
Records of our County (Leicester), and the adjoining County 
(Rutland, with which it was once connected,) and see them 
regulated and localized, before they pass down the stream of time 
into the ocean of oblivion. 

We think a publication such as this is intended to be, will be 
the means of effecting this in some degree, and as such we place 
it before our readers, or at any rate, before those to whom such 
objects of study are not a matter of indifference. 

We do not purpose to propound any new ideas or theories of a 
speculative character, nor do we take credit for any original light 
being thrown upon the subjects treated of, but that they can be 
made of great interest we hope to prove. We shall have the 
opinions of many cultivated minds thrown upon the subjects 
passed in review, and these will all be subjected to the light of 
historic truth, and so we may be able to parcel out a piece or two 
in the past history of our County. 

Copious illustrations will be given when necessary. 

We lay the foundation stone, and we trust to our literary 
contributors to raise the superstructure and perfect the edifice, for 
we hope to bring together, as in a local museum or old curiosity 
shop, a collection of Antique Gems — with little of our own 
but the cabinet which holds them — and so join as in one har- 
monious whole, the disjointed fragments of Antiquarian Lore. 

For the " old order changeth, giving place to the new," and as 
Horace said nothing is too arduous for the enthusiastic man to 
undertake, so it is in this spirit we commence our self-imposed 
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Introduction. 3 

task. In a generation or two the whole fabric of our social life 
is altered, and old landmarks and monuments of antiquity, unless 
carefully noted by the Antiquarian and the Historian, grow as 
dim as the site of Homer's "well-walled city," or the ancient 
town of Hamilton in this county (comparing small things with 
great), which have exercised the fancy of ingenious Archaeologists 
so long, and still remain unsolved problems.* 

Leicestershire and Rutland are especially rich in scenes of 
historical and objects of Antiquarian interest. The ancient town 
of Leicester is so old that we cannot read far enough back in history 
to find even a record of its birth. When the Romans came, 
nearly two thousand years ago, they called it Ratse, finding there 
an old British town of the Co-rat-ani, which they fortified 
and made an important station on one of their great military 
roads (The Fosse) which traversed Britain. The Battlefields of 
Bosworth, Battle Flat and Losecoat, the retreat from Naseby, the 
Siege of Leicester, all mark the spots where closed the death 
struggles of our fathers during the Wars of the Roses, and the 
still more recent Wars of Charles I. and his Parliament, and where 
they will lie till the voice of the Eternal shall wake them from the 
tomb, yet, being dead, we hope they will live again in these pages, 
for they have left their records behind them, and these and other 
historical events of which our County was the witness, we hope 
to bring in succession before our readers. 

But further than this, the Castellated Mansion, the Crumbling 
Abbey, the Roman Walls, Mosaics and Roads, John O'Gaunts 
Castle, the Moated Grange, Old Manor Houses, Roofless 
Churches, Holy Wells, Feudal and Baronial Tenures, the Knights 
Templars Abode, the Ivy-ruined Abbeys and Religious Houses, 
the Roman, Saxon, and Danish Settlements, Parochial Registers, 
Churchwardens' Accounts, Monumental Inscriptions, Family 
Genealogies, Authentic Anecdotes of our Local Aristocracy, and 
of our not less celebrated Untitled Nobility, Quaint Epitaphs, 
Ancient Charters, Folk-lore and Local Superstitions, Provincial 
Dialects and other subjects all have their tale to tell, and will be 
pressed into our service with the view of making them amusing 

* Tbe rite of the ancient town of Hamilton is shewn on the new Ordnance Survey. It it 
situate between Humberstone and Barkby-Thoipe, and will amply repay a vuit. The streets 
of the town may still be traced. 
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and instructive, imitating in this respect, the Antiquary of Sir 
Walter Scott, who says ;— 

** \A/E garner all things that pass — 

Old records writ on tombs and brass, 
Old spoils of arrow-head and bow, 
Old wrecks of old worlds' overthrow, 
Old relics of Earth's primal slime, 
All drift that wanders to and fro ; — 
We are the gleaners after Timer* 

Doctor Johnson said " he envied not the man whose piety was 
not awakened by gazing on the ruins of lona, or whose patriotism 
was not strengthened by treading on the plains of Marathon," and 
the same may be said of one who can view with carelessness or 
indifference the places rendered famous by the mythical British 
King Lear, the Roman General Ostorius, Simon de Montfort, 
John O'Gaunt, "time-honoured Lancaster," John Wycliffe, Sir 
John Grey and his wife, Elizabeth Woodville, afterwards Queen 
of Edward IV., King Richard IIL, Lord Hastings, King Henry 
VII., Cardinal Wolsey, Lady Jane Grey, Bishop Latimer, 
Charles I., Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, Cromwell, and a host 
of other characters that fame will not let perish from a county's 
record. 

We trust then, on these and kindred subjects, to supply pleasant 
reading, and not profound disquisitions, and give a faithful though 
necessarily brief account of scenes and subjects shadowed forth 
in this introduction, which perhaps may not be found unworthy 
of something more than a passing notice, and claim the attention 
of the student in his hours of leisure. 

We will conclude in the words of one of the greatest scholars, 
and one of the brightest intellects of his own or any age, I-rord 
Bacon, who says : — 

** /^UT of Monuments, Names, Wordcs, Proverbs, Traditions, Private 
^^^ Fragments of Stories, Passages of Bookes, and the like, we do save 
and recover somewhat from the * Deluge of Time.'" 



Market Place, Leicester, The Editors. 
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I.— The Founder of the City of Leicester, King 
Leir (Anno Mundi) 310S— Leicester is sufficiently enriched 
by objects of interest to distinguish it from most other towns in 
the empire. It is of historical and antiquarian renown. The 
origin of our town is lost in the mists of antiquity. Tradition 
and poetry have each contributed to render the site upon which 
Leicester stands rich in interest and fertile in romantic associations. 
The earliest story of which we have any authentic record carries 
us back to a period when King Lear, or Leir, is said to have 
dwelt on the banks of the Soar, with his three daughters, having 
founded a city and erected a Temple here. It is from him that 
the town derives the name which it still possesses, with some slight 
alterations. His reign extended, according to the Chroniclers, 
over forty years ; and on his decease, he was buried underneath 
the adjoining stream, or as some say, in the Temple of Janus 
which he had erected, and where his beloved daughter Cordeilla, 
who succeeded him in his kingdom, afterwards reposed by his 
side. These events, if the ancient chroniclers are to be trusted — 
and in the absence of more authentic information we do not see 
why they should be doubted, — occurred about eight centuries 
before the Christian Era. We will not dispute about the heroes 
and heroines of our local mythology, but let them rest in peace, 
and may their memories ever be cherished. We will see, 
however, what the ancient chroniclers, Matthew, of Westminster, 
and Geoffry, of Monmouth, two worthy monks of old, have to 
say about the founder and his city. 

Raphael Holinshed, the historian, writing in the first year of 
King Henry VIII., viz., 1509, in a very scarce book lent me by 
my friend Mr. Charles Matthews, the eminent antiquarian, 
entitled, " An Historical Description of the Island of Bretayne^ 
with a Brief Rehearsal of the Nature and Qualities of the People 
of EnglondCy and of all such commodities as are to be found in 
the same^ collected by Raphael Holinshed^ and imprinted at 
London^ for John Hunne^ in the year of our Lord God 130^^^ gives 
us the key-note to our story. 
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It appears from this interesting account, and he quotes as his 
authorities the two learned monks before mentioned, that 
King Leir was the loth ruler of Britain in direct descent from 
King Brute, who is generally credited with having been the first 
British king, about the year Anno Mundi 2850, and from whom 
the nation derives its distinctive appellation of Britain. Leir was 
the son of Baldud, the ninth ruler, and grandson of King Lud, or 
as he is called, Lud-Hurdibas, the eighth ruler A.M. 3046, and 
of whom and his military earthworks still extant at Stathem, in this 
county, and marked on the Ordnance Maps as "King Lud's 
Fortifications," we shall have something to say later on. We 
suppose it is hardly necessary to remind our readers that it is fi-om 
this King Leir, the founder of our town of Leicester, and the 
story of his eventful life, as narrated by the Chroniclers, that our 
immortal bard took as the groundwork of his celebrated play, and 
Leicester is likely to be remembered in connection with it so 
long as our expressive Anglo-Saxon tongue, of which he was the 
wonderful exponent, shall endure, and the name of Leicester will 
go down to posterity with the eternity of his fame. But, to our 
story; we learn from the above work, (we will keep to the 
antiquated spelling), that — 

"Leir, the son of Baldud, was admitted Ruler ouer the 
Britaynes, in the yeere of the world 3105, at what time 
Joas raigned as yet in Juda." 

" This Leir was a Prince of righte noble demeanor, gouerning 
his land and subjects in great wealth." 

"Hee made the towne of Caerleir nowe called Leicester, 
which standeth upon y* Riuer of Sore. It is writte that he had by 
his wife three daughters without other issue, whose names were 
Gonorilla, Regan, and Cordeilla, which daughters he greatly loued, 
but specially the yongest Cordeilla, farre above the two elder. 
When this Leir therefore was come to great yeeres, and beganne to 
waxe unweldy through age, he thought to understand the affections 
of his daughters towards him, and preferre hir whome hee best 
loued to the succession ouer the kingdome : therefore hee firste 
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The Founder of the City of Leicester. 7 

asked Gonorilla the eldest, howe well she loued him : the which 
calling her Gods to record, protested that she loued him more 
than hir owne life, which by righte and reason shoulde be most 
deere vnto hir. With whiche answer the father beeyng well 
pleased, turned to the second, and demanded of hir how well she 
loued him : which answered (confirming hir sayings with greate 
othes) that she loued him more than tong could expresse, and 
Cure aboue all other creatures of the world. Then called he his 
yongest daughter Cordeilla before him, and asked of hir what 
accompt she made of him : vnto whome she made this answer as 
followeth : Knowing the great loue and fatherly zeale that 
towards me you haue always borne, (for the whiche I may not 
answere you otherwise than I thinke, and as my coscience leadeth 
me) I protest vnto you, that I haue loued you euer, and shall 
continually while I Hue, loue you as my naturall father, and if 
you woulde more vnderstand of the loue that I beare you, 
assertayn your selfe, that so much as you haue, so muche you are 
worth, and so much I loue you, and no more. The father being 
nothing content with this answere, married his two eldest 
daughters, the one vnto the Duke of Cornewale named Henninus, 
and the other vnto the Duke of Albania, called Magbanus, and 
betwixt them after his death, hee wiDed and ordeyned that his 
land should be diuided, and the one halfe thereof immediately 
should be assigned to them in hande: but for the thirde daughter 
Cordeilla, he reserued nothing." 

"Yet it fortuned, that one of the Princes of Gallia (which now 
is called France) whose name was Aganippus, hearing of the 
beauty, womanhoode, and good conditions of the sayd Cordeilla, 
desired to haue hir in marriage, and sente ouer to hir father, 
requiring that he myght haue hir to wife: to whome answere 
was made that hee might haue hys daughter, but for any dower 
hee coulde haue none, for all was promised and assured to hir 
other sisters ahready." 

"Aganippus notwithstanding this aunswere of denyall to 
receyue any thyng by way of dower with Cordeilla, toke hir to 
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wife, only moued thereto (I saye) for respecte of hir person and 
amiable vertues. Thys Aganippus was one of the twelue Kyngs 
that ruled Gallia in those dayes, as in the British Historic it is 
recoided. But to proceede, after that Leir was fallen into age, 
the two Dukes that had married his two eldest daughters, thinking 
long ere the gouemance of the land did come to their handes, 
arose against him in armour and reft from him the governance of 
the land vpo conditions to be cotinued for tearme of life : by the 
whiche he was put to his portion, that is, to Hue after a rate 
assigned to him for the maintenance of his estate, whiche in 
process of time was diminished as well by Magbanus, as by 
Henninus. But the greatest griefe that T^ir toke, was to see the 
vnkindnesse of his daughters, which seemed that all was too 
much which their father hadde, the same being neuer so little : 
in so muche, that going from y* one to y* other, he was brought 
to that miseric, that onlie would they allow him one seruaunt to 
waite vpon him. In the end such was the vnkindnesse, or 
(as I may saye) the vnnaturalnesse which he founde in his 
two daughters, notwithstanding their faire & pleasante wordes, 
vttered in time past, that being constreyned of necessitie, he 
fled y* land, & sayled into Gallia, there to seke some comfort 
of his yogest daughter Cordeilla whom before time he hated. 
The Lady Cordeilla hearing y* he was arriued in pore estate, 
she first set to him priuily a certayne summe of money to 
apparrell himselfe withal, & to reteyne a certain number of 
seruants that mighte attende vpon him in honorable wise, as 
apperteyned to the estate whiche he had borne: and then so 
accompanyed, she appointed him to come to y® Court, which he 
did, and was so joyfully, honorably, and louingly receiued, both 
by his son in law Aganippus, & also by his daughter Cordeilla, 
that his hart was greatly comforted : For he was no lesse honored, 
than if he hadde bin king of y* whole countrey himselfe. Also 
after y* had enformed his son in law & his daughter in what sort 
he had bin vsed by his other daughters, Aganippus caused a 
mightie army to be put in a readinesse, & likewise a greate nauie 
of Ships to bee rigged, to passe ouer into Britayne with Leir his 
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The Castle Hill near Beaumont Leys. 9 

father in law, to see him again restored to his kingdome. It was 

accorded, that Cordeilla should also goe with him to take 

possession of y* land y* which he promised to leaue vnto hir, as 

his rightfiill inheritour after his decesse, notwithstanding any 

former graunte made to hir sisters or to their husbads in any 

manner of wise. Herevpd wh6 this army & nauie of Ships wer 

ready, Leir & his daughter Cordeilla with her husbad toke y* sea, 

& arriuing in Britaine, fought with their enimies and discomfited 

them in battaile, in y* whiche Magbanus and Henninus were 

slaine: and then was Leir restored to his kingdome, which he 

ruled after this by the space of two yeeres, and then died, fortie 

yeres after he first began to raigne. His body was buried at 

Leycester in a vault vnder y* channel of the River of Sore 

beneath the towne." 

According to the chronicle Cordeilla succeeded him in his 

kingdom, and ruled the land worthily for the space of five years, 

in the which time her husband died, and her two nephews, sons 

of the aforesaid sisters disdaining to be under the government of 

a woman, levied war against her and destroyed a great part of the 

land, and finally took her prisoner, when she took such grief, and 

being of manly courage and despairing of the recovery of her 

liberty she slew herself after reigning five years, and her nephews 

Cwnedag and Margan divided the sovereign power between them. 

They, however, afterwards quarrelled, Margan was defeated, and 

Cwnedag became sole ruler, A.M. 3172. Such is the interesting 

story rescued from the myths of antiquity, which commences the 

history of our famous old Town of Leicester. 

J. S. 

2.— The Castle Hill near Beaumont Le]rs.— In the 

old extra-parochial estate of Beaumont I^ys, a little to the 
north-west of the farm-house called Beaumont Lodge, there is a 
large field of very irregular shape, containing probably some 
twenty acres of grass land. This field lies on the western slope 
of the elevated plateau which runs from Mowmacre Hill to 
Rothley Plain, and which separates the valley of the Soar from 
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that of the Ansty brook. There is no footpath across the field, 
and it is probably little known to the inhabitants of Leicester ; 
but almost every yard of it is written over with hieroglyphs 
of an ancient history which has never yet been translated, and of 
which there are no known records in any muniment room. 

Nearly in the centre of this field is a rectangular space of 
about five acres, surrounded by a breastwork of earth, with a ditch 
on the outer side. Traces of other earthworks are visible about 
the remainder of the field, and in the lowest comer is a large 
embankment across a little valley which evidently once formed a 
fish-pond of considerable size. The embankment has been long 
broken through, and the water discharged into a brook beyond ; 
but in the bottom of what was once the fish-pond a circular pond 
for cattle has been dug, which is about fifty feet in diameter, the 
earth thrown out forming a grassy mound close by. At the 
bottom of the cattle-pond there is a thick growth of Chara^ which 
is some evidence that the pond has been there for many years, 
and among the grass on the remains of the embankment are 
several mosses not very common in this county. 

In a neighbouring field there is a circular mound, which may 
be either an ancient tumulus, or the base of an old windmill, or 
perhaps both. 

These various traces of man's labour indicate that here was 
once an important settlement of some kind. What was it ? The 
field is known as "The Castle Hill," but no remains of any 
building are visible, not a stone or a brick protruding anywhere 
through the turf. 

The rectangular inclosure suggests a British encampment, of 
the same character as that near Ratby ; but the bank and fosse 
are less imposing, and were either originally smaller or have been 
partially levelled. 

The site is a fine one, much finer than that of the Ratby camp. 
It is on the brow of a steep slope overlooking the vale of Ansty, 
and the view is bounded by the rich outlines of the Chamwood 
hills, Old John being the most prominent object 
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Plan of Encampment on Beaumont Lodge Farm, near Leicester. 
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The Castle Hill near Beaumont Leys. 1 1 

There is a legend that a mansion once stood here, and the 
remains of the fish-pond give colour to the story. I have a hazy 
impression that I once saw somewhere an engraving of such a 
mansion ; but I have not been able to verify that impression, and 
it may be a mistake. 

The bank and ditch can scarcely represent the defences of any 
fortified building, as the ditch is not wide enough for a moat, nor 
is the site sufficiently level; but it is possible that a residence 
may have been built within an older inclosure, and the fish-pond 
may have been constructed at the same time. The fact of its 
being called the " Castle " hill is not of much historic value, as 
these ancient works often acquire legendary names which have no 
foundation except in the imaginations of the country people. 

The Ordnance Map on the six-inch scale, "first edition, 
without contours," gives the proper shape of the field, but has no 
indication of the earthworks. The omission was pointed out, 
and in the second edition it was partially rectified, further details 
being inserted in the 25-inch scale map. 

On the accompanying diagram I have inserted all the important 
features which I have observed. There are two breaks in the 
inclosure, which may have been the original entrances ; one or 
two other partial breaks appear to be of more recent date. 

Within the camp are two circular mounds rising two or three 
feet above the general level, and towards the north-west comer 
there are two small hollows with entrances towards the north-west. 

In the south-east corner of the field there is a small triangular 
mound, and from this a straight low ridge quite to the hedge 
at the other side of the field. Between this and the camp are 
several parallel but fainter ridges, which look as if this part had 
once been under plough, and the larger ridge may be only a 
similar relic of cultivation. The triangular mound in the corner 
suggests the excavation of a pond, but there is no pond there. 

The field is surrounded on all sides by tall "bullfinch" 
hedges, with old lichen-crusted stovings which have several times 
been " laid," and with roots exposed here and there showing a 
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thickness of about two inches. The majority of our agricultural 
hedges cannot be more than 200 years old, but special inclosures 
have been fenced with live hawthorn since the time of the 
Romans. There is nothing, however, to indicate that the hedge 
round this field is of great age ; a century would be sufficient to 
give it an aspect of antiquity. 

From the bottom of the old fish-pond to the top of the north- 
west comer of the camp there is a rise of perhaps forty feet 
perpendicular in a distance of 150 yards, so that any building up 
there would have an imposing appearance. 

The breastwork of earth varies rti perpendicular height 
between three feet and eight feet above the bottom of the ditch. 
Along the west side there is no interior slope, the inside level being 
about the same as the top of the bank, but on the east side there 
is an internal slope ana a drop of several feet in some places, and 
this extends for some distance along the north and south sides. 

The inclosed space is about 200 yards long, from north to 
south, by 130 yards wide. At all the four corners the embank- 
ment is a little more perfect than it is along the intervening sides. 
This indicates that there has been much denudation, and that the 
work was originally more formidable than it is now. Under the 
levelling hand of Time the corners are just the parts which 
would offer most resistance. 

The embankment of the old fish-pond still rises about twelve feet 
perpendicularly, and the pond would probably have covered 
about two acres. A brook runs along the outer side of the hedge 
on the western border of the field, and the pond seems to have 
been fed by a small artificial channel brought from this near the 
south-west angle of the field, and now generally dry. There are 
several open channels of similar character running along the 
grassy slope, and one which comes from the triangular mound in 
the south-east comer is carried for some distance in the embank- 
ment itself. These are, no doubt, drainage channels, and may 
not be of much antiquity. ^^ 

It would be very interesting to have some excavations made I 
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within the inclosure, say across the two mounds, and elsewhere ; 
and, as the field is within the area rented by the Town Council 
for sewage irrigation, perhaps the Highway and Sewerage 
Committee may be induced to have this done. 

I have examined all the county historians, Throsby, Burton, 
Nichols, Curtis, and Thompson, but have found no allusion 
whatever to this ancient earthwork. I have also made inquiry of 
several persons well acquainted with the district, but cannot find 
even a legendary account of its history. It may be a relic of the 
old British struggle against the power of Rome, or it may have 
been a Saxon stronghold when the Danes were pouring into 
Leicestershire. 

It is pathetic to remember what deeds of valour may have 

been done on these green slopes, and how an ungrateful posterity 

has utterly forgotten them. 

F. T. MoTT. 

3.— Leicester : Its Ancient British Name and Deriva- 
tion therefrom. — When the Romans came in a.d. 48, they 
found what is now I^eicestershire inhabited by the Rata, a 
tribe so named, whose chief town was Rat, now I^icester. 
What the exact native pronunciation was does not readily 
appear, probably a guttural sound, as in Rutland, In the 
6th and 8th Iters of Antoninus and on the celebrated 
Milestone now in the Museum, found two Roman miles from 
I^icester on the great Roman road by Belgrave, to the north 
(but not the Fosse), it is Latinised into ^^ Rails ^ By some 
writers it was spoken of as Rails corlon, and the tribe as Rata, 
corltanevum. Cor in these names evidently referred to the river 
flowing past the town. When the Saxons came, having no K 
nor C in their alphabet. Cor with them became Soar, as at 
present. In Current, a running water, " Cor^^ may be plainly 
seen. It may be found, too, in the name of the Anker river, on 
the Warwickshire side of the county. Certain names seem to 
have been common to certain districts. Further North, Dtrwtnt 
as a river name is frequent. It gave Derby its name, and 
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sounded quickly became Durrent^ Forrtnt^ and Trent When 
the Normans came in 1066, Leicester was spelt Legercester^ but 
pronounced Leyrtcesier, From that to Leicester is a short jump, 
and to strengthen that supposition took the liberty to change the 
name of the river to Leire, The meaning of ctster is well known 
as implying a fortified position, As the original British name 
was Rat^ we may reasonably assume that no change would take 
place in Roman times to cause a total extinction of the namei 
and even after they left, it was at least a hundred years before the 
Saxons overran these parts. Though no ostensible csuse appears, 
there is no doubt that a change to a certain extent did take place 
early in Saxon times by the addition of the prefix Lygg^ pro- 
nounced Lei or Lie, Who, fond of poring in churchyards, 
among moss-grown gravestones, but has read, "Here lyggeth^^ 
or who has not heard one boy call another a " lygger'' It is 
fashionable to speak of a churchyard gate as the Lychgate. 
Lichfield was so named as the field of the slain, from some 
fearful slaughter on the spot. In vulgar parlance one man speaks 
of ^^ licking'* another, literally to make him lie down. Lea 
pasture land seems to be from the same root. There was doubt- 
less a sufficient reason for the addition, probably to distinguish 
it from some other place of the same name, as Ratby or Ratcliffe^ 
or the town may have undergone some destructive overthrow. 
In such an event it would be very significant; but, however, there 
was the prefix, Lygg^ with its ancient British name, Rat^ and 
Cesier^ making Lyg rat cesier^ which shortened to Lygra^ or as it 
was spelt, LygTQy and Leger^ pronounced Lyra or Leyre, Rat 
being thus shut out altogether, the name was shortened to 
Leicester, and even now it is frequently still further curtailed to 
Lester. Thus ancient historians speak of a great battle won by 
the Britons, under the celebrated King Arthur, over the Saxons at 
Baden Hill^ after which the land had rest forty years. That is 
usually understood to have taken place at Bath, but the West 
Saxon Annals say nothing about it. I am inclined to place it at 
Bardon Hill^ near Leicester — the name of the hill and the locality 
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seem to point to that conclusion. The name Battle Flat, too, 
near the hill, indicates some conflict in ancient times. 

Joseph Barnett. 

4.— Richard Inge, Mayor of Leicester, 1636-7.— 
Topics of interest connected with the town of Leicester are, it 
is supposed, welcome in the inaugural number of the new 
"Leicestershire and Rutland Notes and Queries." The 
several particulars, known to exist and set forth as to the 
subject of this brief sketch, are here collected together, with 
others, and though some of them may be i^artly known to the few 
inquiring ones who are well versed in their to^m's history, 
yet they are culled from many sources generally inaccessible to the 
many. When lately preparing for the interment of the late 
respected Dr. Shaw in the Chancel of St. Martin's Church, a 
portion of an inscription on a slate slab was exposed: — "In 

memory of Richard Inge, of this parish, who departed " It 

Is hoped that the remainder of the inscription may sec the light 
and solve the question, who this Richard Inge was? It was 
reported at the time that the inscription referred to a former 
Mayor of Leicester, Richard Inge, 1636-7, but there is reason to 
think that this is not the case, as the Knighton Registers give his 
burial Sep. 23, 1663. The Mayor, probably born at Knighton 
about 1590, is described as "of I^icester, and "of the Parish 
of St Martin's," yet> by Nichols, as "Richard Inge, oi Knighton,*^ 
and in an old and fuller pedigree than that of the Staffordshire 
historian, "Shaw," as "Richard Inge, of Knighton^ 10 May, 
1652." Shaw says "said to be descended from a younger branch 
of the Knighton family, the head of which is the present (1755) 
Mr. Edward Inge, of the Charter House, near Coventry." It is 
clear from this tliat the Mayor was of the Knighton family, thus 
showing the Mayor's connexion with the older branch of "Inge, 
of Knighton" (and of Charter House) to 1820 and after. The 
oldest known "of Knighton" are "Thomas," alive 1578, and 
"Francis Inge the Elder," alive 1579 — 1625, supposed brothers. 
There is some evidence that the Mayor was descended (with his 
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brother, Rev. Thomas Inge, Vicar of St. Margaret's, Leicester, 
1658, with the Chapelry of Knighton annexed,) from Thomas 
Inge, of Knighton, the youngest brother — Shaw's "younger 
branch*" The oldest known "of Leicester," "Richard Ynge, 
will proved at Leicester 1557." Shaw remarks upon the 
"surname of Inge" (otherwise Ing, Yng, Ynge,) that it is 
"ancient," "originally signigfying a meadow or watery place," 
derived from the Danish Eng, a meadow. It is certainly 
"ancient." It is found as a valley in Siam, is mentioned by 
Mallet — "Cum Odino profectus fuit Yngvius qui ei in regno 
Svionum successit, cui etiam originem debent YnglingV^'y also by 

Tacitus, Germania II. — " Celebrant, &c Manno tris 

filios assignant, &c." According to Grimm, one of the three sons 
was "Ing." In the " Heimskringla," King Inge is frequently 
mentioned, several as Kings of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Niord, the son of Odin, the father of Ing Freyr, King of Sweden, 
from whom the Royal Race of the Ynglings was descended. 
Rolf the Ganger, or Rollo (died 931), the ancestor of William 
the Conqueror, was descended in the female line from the same 
race. King Inge Crook-Bach (1137 — 1161), King Inge 
Baardsson (1204 — 1217), King Inge the Good (1075), who 
reformed the Church of Sweden. 

We find as "Inge of Rantum" it occurs in an interesting 
legend in Sylt, one of the Friesland islands, from whose ancient 
harbour of the Frisians, Hengist sailed to the conquest of Britain, 
where he landed with his war-band at Ebbs-fleet on the shore of 
the Isle of Thanet, a spot sacred to Englishmen, as that which 
first felt the tread of English feet when English history begins. 

Shaw says, " the first to be found of the name was Walter 
Inge of Oxford (1214)," but at the Conquest there is found a 
family of " Inge," in Somersetshire, who as the conquered race 
were compulsorily subservient to the Norman family of St. Lo, 
" for several generations," but who about the time of the second 
Edward became Knights, the first being Sir John de Inge, of 
Corston, near Bath, and several others of the same family in 
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succession. Hugh Inge, doubtless of the same family, born at 
Shepton-Mallett, Somersetshire, was Bishop of Meath (1512)1 
Chancellor of Ireland (1527), and Archbishop of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin (1521-1528), where he died. 

William Inge was an advocate of great eminence in his 
profession, and is mentioned by Dugdale as the King's attorney 
as early as 1287. In Jan^, 1315, he oi)ened, by the King's 
directions, the Parliament at Lincoln. He became Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench, 13 16. At his death he had large possessions 
in Bedfordshire, and in nine other counties; through his 
daughter the chief of his property passed to the Zouche family. 
John Inge, probably of the same family as the Chief Justice, was 
also settled in Somersetshire. He was Sheriff of Devonshire, 
1322, Judge of the Common Pleas, 1331. He died about 1347. 
Many others occur at an early period, but those given confirm 
Shaw's remark as to the antiquity of the name. We now return 
to the Mayor, Richard Inge, who married Jane, daughter and 
heir of William Ives, vintner and Alderman of Leicester, who 
also was Mayor three times. The registers of St. Martin's give 
three of his children — ^William, born 30 Nov', 161 7, Richard, 
bom 31 Oct., 1619, and Jane, bom 2 Dec, 1621. Beyond the 
bare fact of the Mayor's marriage to Jane, no other particulars 
of her are forthcoming; his only daughter, Jane, by his wife 
Jane Ives, married (into a well-known Leicester family) Walter 
Ruding (eldest son of Walter and Elizabeth, his wife, of West 
Cotes), born 16 14, living in 1652. A tablet against the wall of 
the N.E. end of St. Mary de Castro Church, Leicester, says: 
" Near unto this place is interred the body of Jane, wife of 
Walter Ruding, of the West Cotes, nere the borough of Leicester, 
Esq., only daughter of Richard Inge, of Knighton, Gent, and 
Jane Ive, his wife, who departed this life Oct. 9, 1685, being 
aged 64." The arms of this Mayor are upon the tablet (now 
shut out of sight by the Organ) in St. Mary's Church, impaled 
with those of Ruding, with the quarterings as in fig. 31, impaling 
Argent, a chevron between three goats* heads, erased Sable, Inge, 
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fig. 32, Plate XXV. p. 304, Nichols' Leicestershire. This coat is 
not used by any of the family now. The first event connecting 
Richard Inge with the Corporation of Leicester is the dis- 
afforesting of the Forester of Leicester, in 1627. In Nov. 1626, 
the Corporation sent Mr. Richard Inge to London, to present to 
the King and the Duke of Buckingham memorials against the 
measure. These were presented to Charles I. and his favourite 
by Mr. Inge, who thought they were well received by these 
personages (see Hall Papers, Mr. Inge's letter). The disafforesting 
was, however, after much opposition, finally proceeded with, the 
wood and the coal money still annually distributed in Leicester 
being the result of the compromise. In the year 1636, Sept 21, 
Richard Inge was Mayor of Leicester. In this year is a charge 
of jQ6 IIS. 6d. for the making up ^200 for the obnoxious 
impost of ship-money. This year the parlour belonging to the 
Guildhall, with the chamber gallery, evidence house, and other 
rooms adjoining unto the same, were newly erected at the charge 
of the common chamber, who entrusted the repairing of the 
"old parlour" of the town hall to the then Mayor, Richard 
Inge. It seems that the edifice was at this time nearly, if not 
altogether, rebuilt, and the work was completed during his 
Mayoralty, 1637. In the Mace Parlour, over the Mayor's seat, 
are the King's arms between two pyramids, under which is 
written, and still to be seen, "Ex dono Ri: Inge majoris. 
Anno. Dom : 1637. The same date is observable on either side 
of the chimney-piece in the old parlour. The cost of the repairs 
was ^224. The carving of the chimney-piece was finished at an 
outlay of jQ$ 15s. 6d. to the carver, ^4 13s. 6d. to the joiners 
and wood seller, £2 los. for the colouring and gilding. It 
remains to the present day a monument of the skill and taste of 
the period of its execution. In Sept., 1650, Richard Inge, one 
of the senior aldermen, for absenting himself from the Corpora- 
tion, was discharged. The probable explanation may be that the 
Mayor, then getting into years, had retired to his birth-place, 
Knighton, where he died, 1663, not improbably at Stonygate 
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House, Knighton. One object of this sketch is to elucidate 
inquiry as to the Mayor's father and ancestry. Unfortunately, 
his will has not been discovered, after much search. The writer 
possesses deeds commencing 1578, relating to property formerly 
held by the "Inge" family at Knighton and I^eicester up to 
1820. It is hoped that deeds belonging to others of Knighton, 
Leicester, and their neighbourhood may possibly disclose that 
which would make this brief sketch of a former "Mayor of 
Leicester " more complete. 

Gayton Rectory, Alford, John E. A. Inge. 

Sth March, 1889, 

S— Leicestershire Conviviality a Century Ago,— 

For the festivity and good-fellowship of its inhabitants towards 
the close of "the seventeens," the good town of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch was cons[)icuously famous. No local temperance reformer 
had then arisen in his might to illumine Gillwiska's placid 
stream with the blaze of fervid oratory; nor had the elegant 
notion of the blue ribbon as a pectoral embellishment as 
yet suggested itself to any enterprising inventor. The glasses 
sparkled on the board a goodish deal in those days, and 
there were even times when the mellowing guest not only 
proclaimed in emphatic terms his intention of not going home till 
morning, but actually fulfilled it to the letter. Writing of Ashby 
in his large work on the county, dated 1790 (vol. ii., p. 419), 
Mr. Throsby says: — "This place has long been famous for 
conviviality. Dr. Kirkland has been many years at the head 
of the renowned musical meetings; and the late facetious 
Mr. Springthorpe was foremost at the Bacchanalian rounds." 
Thirteen years earlier, the same author, in his " Memoirs of the 
Town and County of Leicester, 1777 (vol. vi., p. 64), wrote of 
Ashby : — " In this place lives the facetious Mr. Richard Spring- 
thorpe, well known in these parts, particularly for his humorous 
performance of the character of Hob, in Hob in the Well. The 
inhabitants of Ashby have of late been noted for their musical 

C a 
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turn.'* I have in my possession a card which fully bears out the 
accuracy of Mr. Throsby's leading statement. A careful copy of 
this card (the original of which is framed and preserved as a local 
antiquarian curiosity) is appended hereto : — 

S I R, 
The favour of your company is humbly requefted 
to fup with fome Convivial Friends, a/ M^ 
Bear Inn, in Afhty^e-ia-Zouch^ on Wedntfday^ the 
nth day of January 1 792, 

and you will much oblige, 

your humble Servants, 
W. Hackett, \ 

R. Wilde, \stewards, 

J. BUCKERPIBLD. J 

Ralph's Veflels Are well filled with Ak, 

That is To Fine and Stout; 
We'll ring and fmoke and laugh and joke, 

Until we fee them out. 

Supper to be on the Table at Seven 0* Clock, 
^^(Shrlton, Printer, Tamworth.)^? 

Although barely 97 years have elapsed since the issuing 
of the above card, not only is the identity of the jovial 
"Ralph" unknown, but the very site of his festivous hostelrie 
seems to have dropped clean out of remembrance. One 
wonders, indeed, whether any personal recollection, even of 
a later date, may still survive in Ashby of "all her pleasant 
things that she had in days of old." 

Leicester. J. E. Hextall, M.A. 

6.— A Duchess of Rutland's Dress,— The dress worn by 
Lady Granby at the Drawing-room, March, 1889, was found in a 
box at Belvoir Castle. This dress was worn by the last Lady Granby 
when she was presented at Court in 1775. It is of beautiful old 
brocade of the time, with a lovely design of delicately coloured 
flowers on a cream ground, the whole richly hand-worked in fine 
gold. The Marchioness of Granby to whom it originally belonged 
was Lady Mary Isabella Somerset, daughter of the Duke of 
Beaufort, who was afterwards known as "the beautiful Duchess 
of Rutland." This Duchess died in 1831, and was great-grand- 
mother to the present Marquis of Granby. — World, 
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7. — ^A Romance of a Bedstead.— Richard III. slept in 
Leicester at the Blue Boar Inn, opposite the Grammar School, 
two nights before Bosworth Field, and the bedstead whereon he is 
supposed to have lain is still preserved, and its history has been 
handed down. In 1613, Mrs. Clarke, keeper of that inn, was 
robbed by her servant-maid and seven men, and the story is thus 
given by Sir Roger Twisden, who had it from persons of 
undoubted credit, who were not only inhabitants of Leicester, but 
saw the murderers executed : — 

When Richard III. marched into Leicestershire against Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., he lay at the Blue 
Boar Inn, in the town of Leicester, where was left a large wooden 
bedstead, gilded in some places, which after his defeat and death 
in the battle of Bosworth was left, either through haste, or as a 
thing of little value — the bedding being all taken from it — to the 
people of the house ; thenceforward this old bedstead, boarded 
at the bottom (as the manner was in those days), became a piece 
of standing furniture, and passed from tenant to tenant with 
the inn. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, this house was kept by one 
Mr. Clarke, who put a bed on this bedstead, which his wife was 
going to make hastily one day, and jumbling the bedstead, a 
piece of gold dropt out. This excited the woman's curiosity; she 
narrowly examined this antiquated piece of furniture, and finding 
it had a double bottom, took off the uppermost with a chisel, 
upon which she discovered the space between them filled with 
gold, part of it coined by Richard III., and the rest of it in 
earlier times. Mr. Clarke concealed this piece of good fortune, 
though by degrees the effects of it were made known, for he 
became rich from a low condition, and in the space of a few 
years mayor of the town ; and then the story of the bedstead 
came to be rumoured by the servant. 

At his death he left his estate to his wife, who still continued 
to keep the inn, though she was known to be very rich, which put 
some wicked persons upon engaging the maid-servant to assist in 
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robbing her. These folks, to the number of seven, lodged in her 
house, plundered it, and carried off some horse-loads of valuable 
things, and yet left a considerable quantity of valuables scattered 
about the floor. As for Mrs. Clarke herself, who was very fat, 
she endeavoured to cry out for help, upon which her maid thrust 
her Angers down her throat, and choked her, for which she was 
burnt ; the seven men who were her accomplices were hanged at 
Leicester sometime in 1613. Full particulars of this curious 
bedstead will be given in a separate article. 

A.T.C. 

8.— A Famous Leicestershire Agriculturalist— Few of 

our readers of the present day can realize to what perfection the 
art of Sheep-breeding had reached in this county, nor the 
enormous prices paid for the hire of stud-rams, just one hundred 
years ago. We gather from the Morning Post^ date Sept 12, 
1788, the following: — 

" Mr. Bake well, the famous grazier, has lost one of his most remarkable 
rams. It was of such value that he let it out to hire, and received ;£'400 for 
the season. 

Good business I This was the fer-famed Leicestershire Agri- 
culturist, Robert Bakewell, who brought his father's famous 
"Dishley" sheep to such perfection that in 1787 he let three 
rams for a year for ;^ 1,250, and was offered, but refused, ;^ 1,050 
for twenty ewes. When we think of the difference in the value of 
currency then and now, these prices are fairly staggering. These 
Dishley sheep had good qualities : they were quiet, they fattened 
quickly and well, and they had small bones. But Bakewell, even 
in his cattle as well as his sheep, always kept in new what even 
now are the guiding principles in our Cattle Shows — perfection of 
form, the most meat from the least but best food, the least offal 
and large joints, with small bones. We may conclude that the 
eminent agriculturist did not find " Farming a Failure." 

J. A. 

9.— Parish Registers in Leicestershire.— There have 
been various opinions as to the precise period when Parish 
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Rasters were first kept in England. Mr. Cole, in his MSS. in 
the British Museum, mentions having read that the register of 
Hormead Magna begins in 1538, being 37 years after the time 
when the first institution of Parish Registers commenced in 
1501, in the 7th year of the reign of King Henry VII. Nichols, 
in his History of Leicester^ when noticing the Register of 
Cotesbach, which begins in 1558, states it to be "37 years after 
the Parochial Records were instituted by the Lord Cromwell in 
the 13th year of Henry VIII., a.d. 1521. The Register of 
Kegworth commences in 15 16, and from contemporary testimony 
it may be fairly assumed that Parochial Registers were not in 
general use before this date. But Marriages and Burials were 
recorded in Churches long before the i6th century, not indeed in 
a Register specially provided for the purpose, but in the Missals 
and Psalters in use in the church. The injunction of Cromwell 
was highly necessary upon the dissolution of monasteries, for 
thereupon followed the dispersion of the monks, who were in 
those days the principal registrars, and were of course acquainted 
with the art of writing. 

The general dissolution of monasteries took place in 1536, and 
Cromwell, being Visitor General, must have been cognizant of 
the several books kepi by these houses, and this will also appear 
by the articles exhibited at the Visitations ; two years, however, 
elapsed before any general order on the subject of Registration 
was made. The following are interesting incidents relating to 
some of the Earlier Registers in our County. 

Bitteswelly Leicestershire. — Begins in 1558, but there is a chasm 
of baptisms from 1642 to 165 1, there being but nine during that 
time, and they are not entered at all from 1655 to 1659. There 
is the following memorandum in the Register : 

" 1660. — ^These following are recorded by Geo. Castell, so soon 
as this Booke came into his Hands — the omission of foregoing 
years was occasioned partly by the neglect of his Predecessor, 
and partly by an ordinance of Parliament for a towne register not 
observed by this Parish." 
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Plungar^ Leicestershire, — The Topographce Briiannica mentions 
the clerk of this parish to have been a grocer, and that he had no 
idea of the use of a Parish Register beyond that of affording 
waste paper for wrapping up his grocery commodities. 

Throsby, in his History of Leicestershire^ says, " At one place I 
was told by the clerk that the Register must be deficient, that 

Farmer kept the Registers lately, and he to save the tax 

put no name down for two years." And with reference to the 
Register of Scraptoft, the same author says, "I saw the best 
preserved and I believe the oldest Register in the county. It has 
not been a plaything for young pointers. It has not occupied a 
Bacon scratch or a Bread and Cheese cupboard. It has not been 
scribbled on, within or without, but it has been treasured since 
1 538* to the honour of a succession of worthy clergymen." 

The narrative of the restoration of the Huntingdon Peerage, 
an event of great local interest, which took place some sixty years 
since, mentions the circumstance of the Parish Registers of 
Christ Church, Hampshire, having been destroyed by the late 
curate's wife, who had made kettle-holders of them, and would 
perhaps have consumed the whole parish archives in this homely 
way, but that the Parish Clerk, by a timely interference, had 
rescued the remainder; and well it was he did so, for an 
important necessary link in the chain of evidence was supplied 
from this Register. 

Buckminster. — Shortly after Mr. Bagshaw came to the living of 
Buckminster, he desired Mr. Thorpe, the Parish Clerk, to take 
the Parish Registers to a neighbouring nobleman. His lordship 
after refused to give it up, although repeated applications were 
made to him, and he even refused to allow an extract of Baptism 
to be made from it, which caused serious injury to the party 
requiring it It was, however, afterwards returned when legal 
pressure was brought to bear upon my lord, but with many 
interpolations of irrelevant matter. 

Kibworth. — Anno Domini 1641. — Know all men that the 
reason why little or nothing is registered from this year 1641 
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until the year 1649 was the civil war between Charles and his 
Parliament, which put all into a confusion till then, and neither 
Minister or people could quietly stay at home for one party or 
the other. 

Barkstone. — 1689. — Ellen, the daughter of Bryan and Ellen 
Dun, was baptised April 23. " Lord, pardon me if I am guilty 
of any error in reporting Ellen Dun's name." This singular 
appeal was made by Mr. Haddleston, the Vicar, who perhaps 
had neglected to make the entry for a long time after the baptism, 
and not until his memory failed him as to the precise time ; he 
had registered Ellen Dun in 1689, or finding it wrong, had copied 
it out and put it 1690. 

Melton Mowbray, — " 1670. Here is a Bill of Burton Lazars 
of the people which wos buried, and which wos and (sic) maried 
above 10 years old, for because the Clark was dead, and therefore 
they was not set down according as they was, But they are all set 
down sure enough, one among another here in this place, 
Higgledy, Piggledy, I suppose." 

Rotherby, — This register has notice of the troublesome times 
of Charles the First. Mr. Needham writes in it : — 

"1643, Bellum! 1644, Bellum ! 1645, Bellum! Interuption, 

Persecution ! Sequestration by John Mussen, 

Yeoman, and John Yates, Taylor!" 1649, 1650, 1651, 1652, 
1653, 1654, Sequestration I Thomas Silverwood, intruder." 

Loughborough, — This register notices the change of religion in 
the times of Henry VIH., Mary, and Elizabeth, as follows : 

"Heare it is to be noted and remembered that from the 10 day 
of April in anno 1554 there was no register kepte, by reason of 
the alteration of Religion and often changing of Priestes in those 
times and yeares, until the first year of the reign of our Sovrayne 
Lady the Queenes Majesty Elizabeth, by the Grace of God 
Queen of England, Fraunce, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, and until the year of God 1558." 

The Rev. S. Denne rescued the Registers of two parishes in 
Leicestershire, one from the shop of a Bookseller, and the other 
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from the corner cupboard of a working blacksmith, where it had 
been perishing and unheard of for over thirty years. 

A great many of the earlier registers are in Latin. The practice 
of making the entries in Latin does not appear to have been 
disused until about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
I hope to give some further extracts in a future paper. 

" Sempronius." 

10.— The Manuscripts of His Grace the Duke of 
Rutland, G.C.B.y preserved at Belvoir Castle.— "It is 
much to be feared that the era of big books has definitively passed 
away, and that the reading community has come to prefer 
compact epitomes of voluminous works to the ponderous folios 
themselves. Were this, perhaps, fortunately, not the case, it 
might be worth the while of some bookworm as omnivorous as 
Dibden or as discriminative as Drake to re-edit, with notes and 
marginalia, the vast work of the Pfere Montfaucon on the manu- 
scripts existing in the various libraries in Europe. A hundred 
and fifty years have elapsed since the indefatigable Benedictine 
to whom we owe that prodigious monument of erudition the 
"Antiquity Explained by Pictures" undertook to take stock of 
the rarest and most interesting manuscripts which had been 
brought to light in his time, including the famous collection of 
the Homilies of Haymon, which in the eleventh century a 
Countess of Anjou purchased for two hundred fat sheep, several 
sacks of millet, barley, and oats, and a certain number of marten 
skins. Such a modern edition of Montfaucon would assuredly 
derive greater attraction from an extended notice of the labours 
of the industrious scribes employed by the Royal Commission on 
English Historical Manuscripts, who, after unwearied digging and 
delving with splendid results in the muniment-rooms and charter- 
chests of great nobles and ancient Corporations, have recently 
made a magnificent "find" at Belvoir Castle. Mr. H. C. Maxwell 
Lyte was the enlightened palaeographer commissioned to search 
for manuscript treasures at the historic seat of the Duke of 
Rutland, and in the Twelfth Report of the Commissioners he has 
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given a most curious account of the result of his perquisition. 
In the course of his quest he came upon a rusty key, attached to 
which was a label with the inscription, " Key of old >vritings over 
stable." He accordingly repaired to the stables, situated at the 
base of a hill on which the castle stands, and in a loft under the 
roof he duly discovered, behind a curtain of cobwebs pendent 
from the rafters, a huge mass, from three to four feet high, of 
documents, covered with a thick layer of broken plaster and dirt 
To separate and collate these papers was a task of no slight 
difficulty, and one not very agreeable to the olfactory sense, for 
the room had not bden opened for many years, and the merry 
grey rats had been having a lively time there, one exceptionally 
studious or voracious rodent having devoured a large piece out of 
the centre of a letter in the hand of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. 

The "find" which rewarded the researches of Mr. Maxwell 
Lyte was of an amusingly miscellaneous description. There was 
printed as well as manuscript matter, the former comprising an 
immense number of pamphlets, almanacks. Parliamentary papers, 
catalogues, and files of newspapers coming down to the year 1820. 
The manuscripts were, however, obviously the most interesting 
items in this paper mine ; but it is to be regretted that the sharp 
teeth and insatiable appetites of the rats had made sad havoc 
of these precious relics of the historic ixist. Some documents 
had been reduced to powder ; but a sufficient number remained 
to demonstrate the great usefiilness of the Commission on Manu- 
scripts. A deed of the time of Henry H. was found among some 
farming stock accounts of the eighteenth century, and gossiping 
letters from the Court of Elizabeth among bundles of quite 
modem vouchers. Letters to Henry Vernon of Haddon from 
the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of Warwick, and Edward IV., 
Richard III., and Henry VII., folded very small, lay hidden 
between the leaves of leases engrossed on thick parchment ; and 
in this circumstance we are once more reminded of the 
surprisingly tenacious vitality of leases. Houses are built, they 
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have a long succession of tenants, they are burnt or pulled down, 
estates change hands, entails are cut ofT, and small holdings are 
absorbed in large ones ; still it seems to be difficult to annihilate 
the lease, which age after age persists in turning up, now in a 
fragmentary state as part of )he '' backing" used by bookbinders, 
and now in the humble but useful capacity of a scroll on which 
tobacconists moisten and mix their snuff. Mr. Maxwell Lyte 
proceeds to mention that the mere labour of separating the letters 
from the printed documents occupied more than a week of 
unremitting work. It would be a matter for the most curious 
speculation to endeavour to ascertain how these papers, ranging 
as their composition does between the reign of Henry II. and 
that of Queen Victoria, drifted together until at last they found a 
home at Belvoir. The family of Manners was of ancient knightly 
rank in Northumberland in the thirteenth century ; and some of 
the most antique of the documents unearthed at Belvoir may 
have been brought from the ancestral manor-house at Ethale. 
More papers may have come from the archives of the noble 
House of Roos, of Hemsley, Yorkshire. There was an Earl of 
Rutland in Queen Bess's time who was Constable of Nottingham 
Castle ; there was a Sir John Manners, of Haddon Hall, who was 
knighted in 1603 by James I., and who was known to fame 
from his having eloped with the celebrated Dorothy Vernon, 
the Sole Heiress of the "King of the Peak." Perhaps Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte will be able to find some letters belonging to this 
last-named epoch, and containing acceptances of invitations to 
dinner sent by the convivial "King." Other papers may have 
been supplied from other seats of the Ducal House of Rutland ; 
from Cheveley Park, Newmarket ; from Longshaw Lodge, 
Sheffield ; and from Stanton Wood House, Bakewell ; while, if 
we remember that in modern times the Dukes of Rutland have 
been Lord Stewards, Masters of the Horse, Lords Justices of the 
Kingdom, Lords Lieutenants of Ireland, and military officers of 
high rank, to say nothing as to their having filled such important 
social positions as "custodes rotulorum," masters of foxhounds, 
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governors of the Charterhouse, and chairmen of sessions, it is 
not difficult to comprehend the raison d^Hrc of the tremendous 
accumulation of printed documents discovered at Belvoir, and in 
some instances so unhandsomely handled by the rats/' 

Here is a specimen of one ; it is a dunning letter to one of the 
Earls of Rutland, and we learn that the dun is not a creation of 
modem times : — 

"1554, May 7. William Phillpott to the Earl of Rutland. Newark. 
Whereas you owe me by an obligation the sum of £(i^ 19s. 9d. I pray you 
in this my present great need to help me with it, for the kepynge of my pore 
crcdyth wych doth lye in my pore honesty to kepe. I beseech God to 
preserve your Lordship, and good lady, and Lord Roos. " 

A great noany of us at the present day can quite sympathize with 
the prayer of this petition. 

Still another. Here is an interesting document from William 
Lord Howard of Effingham to the Earl of Rutland : — 

•* 1555, May 13. The Great Bark. I thank you for sending your brother 
to serve in my company. I have not in all my lyfTe had an honestere young 
gentleman in my company, and I thanke hym. Althoughe he lyeth in 
Constab}'irs shippe, yet there is bot fewe days bot he kepythe me companye 
in my shippe, as dothe all the rest of the gentyllmen, and ar as mery together 
as I thynke was ever ony companye ether by see or by lande." Endorsed 
"MyL(ord)Admyral." 

This was the Lord Howard, the hero of the Spanish Armada, 
and it appears he had a merry and a jolly crew. 

We hope in a future paper to give further extracts from this 
most interesting publication of the Royal Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. 

The "Belvoir Papers" are to be in three volumes, and the 
first volume only is at present issued. There are lithographic 
facsimiles of some of the letters which makes it of great interest. 

Editors. 
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II. — Leicester, 1743. — We present our readers, as a frontis- 
piece to this work, a photo-lithograph of a very scarce engraving 
taken in 1743, and we give the exact wording at the bottom of 
the engraving: "Leicester seated in the center of the County on 
the River Soar, is a place of great antiquity; and reported 
formerley to have been the Seat of a Bishop. It was wali'd by 
Ethelfleda, and well peopled at the coming of the Normans ; but 
in the Reign of Henry II. its walls were demolished in the 
insurrection of Robert Earl of Leicester, and its Castle (which 
was the court of Henry, the great Duke of Lancaster,) was 
dismantled. The Hall and Kitchen of this noble Palace are 
still kept intire : and in the former the Assizes are held. The 
said Duke of Lancaster, Anno Dom. 1330, near the Castle 
founded a Collegiate Church for a Dean and twelve Canons; 
and his son endowed an Hospital which still subsists. This 
borough had its first charter in the first year of King John, and 
is governed by a Mayor, Recorder, 24 Aldermen, 48 Common 
Councilmen, Steward, Bayliff, &c. That this place was of note in 
the time of the Romans appears from several coins dug up, and 
a variety of antiquities discovered here. It is noted for one of 
the greatest markets in England for Corn, Cattle, and Meat, on 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; and for its fairs on the 
Eve of Palm Sunday, the ist of May, Midsummer Day, 
Michaelmas Day, and the 8th of December. Here an Hospital 
was built and endowed in the reign of Henry VIII. by Sir William 
Wygston, who was Mayor of Leicester and of Callis (Calais) the 
same year. Here are five parish churches; that of St. Margaret is a 
noble structure, and remarkable for its melodious ring of Bells. 
The chief business of the town is stocking trade, which is very large 
and profitable. Their present members are George Wright and 
James Wigley, Esq. 

Sam^ and NatW Buck dilen. et sculp. Published according 
to Act of Parliament, March 25, 1743. Garden Court, No. i, 
Middle Temple, London." 

So far Buck; a great many changes have taken place in the 
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century and a half which has elapsed since this sketch was made. 
The view is taken from the London Road, and the last house 
shown there is what was the Old Three Crowns, now the National 
Provincial Bank. The Mills in the middle foreground show the 
place now called Millstone Lane. St Nicholas* had at that time 
a spire; it was taken down in the early part of the century. 
In the distance are the range of Charnwood Hills, which from 
all points form a picturesque background. The Windmill shown 
on "Old John" was destroyed by a storm about 80 years ago, 
on the site of which is now built the Mimic Ruined Tower, so 
named; and the Mill on Markfield Knoll has also long 
disappeared. 

The population at this time was, as we learn from Throsby, under 
9,000. Where reapers and cornfields are shown is now covered 
with streets, factories, houses, and the busy hum of men and 
machines, and numerous tall chimneys denote the industry of one 
of the most thriving towns in the kingdom ; but as a record of 
the past, it is of considerable interest. Of I^eicester at the 
present day we shall have more to say hereafter. 

Editors. 

12.— Burton's History of Leicestershire.— This book, 
very scarce now as regards the first edition, was published in 
1622. The frontispiece is very quaint, and we present our 
readers with a facsimile of it. W. Burton, the author, was born 
at Lindley, in this county, and an illustration of his residence, 
Lindley Hall, is shown, as it existed at that day There was a second 
edition of the work published, 1777, at King's Lynn, and this 
edition contains a portrait of the author, Willmvs Bvrton de 
PAID" COM. STAFF. ANNO ^TATis sViE, 47, 1 62 2. The title of the 
work is " The Description of Leicestershire ; containing Matters of 
Antiquityy Armoury^ and Genealogy^ by Wiiliatn Burton^ Esq** 
The dedication is to the Illustrious and Right Honourable George 
Villiers, Marquis and Earl of Buckingham, Viscount Villiers and 
Baron Whaddon, Lord High Admiral of England and Ireland, 
and the Piincipality of Wales, &c., &c. This celebrated man, 
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afterwards Duke of Buckingham, was bom at Brooksby Hall, in 

this county, and, after a most extraordinary career, was assassinated 

by Felton, at Portsmouth, but we shall refer to this circumstance 

later on, as well as to the extraordinary Ghost Story, so well 

authenticated, foretelling his doom. 

Editors. 

13.— Bear-Baiting in Leicester.— The following particulars 
respecting the practice of bear-baiting at Leicester are supplied 
by Mr. William Kelly, F.S.A. He says: — "At Leicester, as we 
learn by the account of 161 1, there was a bear garden, for which 
the Corporation received the annual rent of XXd. Numerous 
payments to bear wards occur in various years ; among others, 
rewards were given to those of Edward VI., Queen Elizabeth, 
the Marquis of Dorset, the Earls of Huntingdon, Derby, Shrews- 
bury, Leicester, and Essex, and the Lord Clifton. In 1589 there 
was — 
Geven to twoe Berewards att Mr. Mayor's dynner, more than ws 

gathered iiij 

And to the Queenes Maiests Bearewards, viz. , one shaive and one 

other, and one other, more than was gaythered iiij 

Two years later we have 

Geven to George Warde, Bearward, the Erie of Huntingdons man, 
ann to one other, being Sir Xpofer Hatons man and a beareward, 
at Mr. Mayor's dynner more than was gathered vij 

In 1588 there was 

Geven to Mr. Skevington, then High Sheryff, and dyvers other 
gentlemen with him at a greate Bearbaiting then had a gallon 
of wyne, a pound of sugar, and tenne shillings in golde ... xiiij iiij 

In 1605 there was 

Geven to the Mr. of the Babons Lycensed to travel by the King's 
Warrant ij vi 

The practice was generally checked by Act of Parliament in 1642, 
but the sport was not discontinued in London for eight years 
afterwards. Mr. Kelly also states that at Leicester the sport of 
bull-baiting was very popular, and that there are several orders 
respecting it in the town's books, as, for example, at a " Common 
Hall, on Thursday, before St. Simon and St. Jude," 1467, was 
the following : — " No butcher to kill a bull till baited." 
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14. — Hinckley.— Curious Custom at Whitsuntide. — 

A feir used to be held on Whitsun Monday at Hinckley, when the 
millers from various parts of the country walked in procession, 
dressed in ribbons, with what they called the "King of the 
Millers" at their head. A writer (in 1785) quoted in Thistleton 
Dyer's British Popular Customs^ describing one of these fairs, 
says: — "To the old ceremony of riding millers, many improve- 
ments were made upon a more extensive and significant plan : 
several personages were introduced that bore allusions to the 
manufacture, and were connected with the place. Old Hugo 
Baron de Grenteuiaisnel, who made his first appearance in 1785, 
armed in light and easy pasteboard armour, was this second time 
armed cap-a-pie in heavy sinker plate, with pike and shield, on 
the latter the arms of the town. The representative Baron of 
Hinckley had the satisfaction of being accompanied by his lady 
the Baroness Adeliza; habited in the true antique style, with 
steeple hat, ruff-points, mantle, &c., all in suitable colours ; each 
riding on nimble white steeds properly caparisoned ; they were 
preceded by the town banner, and two red streamers embroidered 
with their respective names. Several bands of music gave 
cheerful spirit to the pageant, but more particularly the militia 
band from Leicester. The framework-knitters, wool-combers, 
butchers, carpenters, &c., had each their plays, and rode in 
companies, bearing devices or allusions to their several trades. 
Two characters, well represented and supported, were Bishop 
Blaise and his chaplain, who figured at the head of the wool- 
combers. In their train appeared a pretty innocent young pair, 
a gentle shepherd and shepherdess ; the latter carrying a lamb, 
the emblem of her little self more than of the trade." " Some 
other little folks, well dressed," proceeds the old narrative, " were 
mounted on ponies, holding instruments, the marks of their 
fathers' businesses, and ornamented with ribbons of all colours 
waving in the air." 

T. B. T. 

VOL. I. PART II. D 
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IS— Leicester.— The Parliament of Batts.— Gurden, 
in his Histoty of FarUament^ says — "This parliament was 
summoned in the reign of Henry the Sixth, to meet at Leicester ; 
and orders were sent to the members that they should not wear 
swords ; so they came to parliament (like modem butchers) with 
long staves, from whence the parliament got the name of 77ie 
Parliament of Batts ; and when the batts were prohibited, the 
members had recourse to stones and leaden bullets. This par- 
liament was opened with the Confirmation of Liberties." 

P. T. W. 

x6.— Fowler— Skevington (Query).— In the Visitation of 
the County of Rutland, 1618-19 (Harl. Soc) there is, p. 47, a 
pedigree of the Fowler family, in which it is stated that Thomas 
Fowler, of Hambleton, in county of Rutland (son of Anthony 
Fowler, third son of Sir Richard Fowler, of Ricott in Com. 
Oxon, Knt), married day of Skevington. I very 

much wish to ascertain, the names of Thomas Fowler's wife and 
her parents, and whatever is known about this family of Skevington, 
and should feel grateful to any of your readers who can help me. 
Any unpublished notes respecting Skevingtons or Skeffingtons, 
would be heartily welcomed by 

Saltaire^ Yorks, Thos. W. Skevington. 

17.— A Pupils* Ball in Leicester Eighty Years ago.— 

I have in my possession, bound i}p in an interleaved and 
illustrated copy of Throsb/s " History of Leicester,*' a dancing 
master's hand-bill of a pupils' ball held at Leicester on June 
II, 1807 ; and as it is in all probability unique, whilst it contains 
the names of a considerable number of young ladies, members 
of the leading families in the town at the period — many of the 
names being still well known amongst us — it may be deemed 
worthy of preservation in these pages. 

The bill, which is printed on a sheet of foolscap paper, with 
an ornamental border round it, and bears the well-known name 
of "T. Combe, Printer," is as follows : — 
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MR. RAY'S BALL. 



wTwrnrre . / Miss Carr. Miss Finnadg*. 

MINUETS t. y ^j^ J Cooper. Miss Davies. 

COTTILLON. 

^ / Miss Lewin. / Miss Loe. 

** \ Miss Cowda t Miss Cotchett. 

MINUET DB lA COUR. 

COTILLON. 



{Miss Hi 
Miss M 
Miss Br 



Hiltoo. 

Unwood. 
Brooks. 



FANCY DANCE. 

{Miss J. Coleman. 
MissDalbj. 
Miss J. Lwwood. 



Miss Morris. 
Miss Wright. 



( Miss Ray. ( Ml 

J Miss Cooper. J Mil 

I Miss Bishop. | Mu 

V Miss S. Linwood. V ML 



Miss Ray. 
. Miss Cooper. 
3- 1 Miss Bishop. 

Miss S. Linwood. 

DANCE FOR 

MINUET DE 

DANCE FOR 



{Master Adcock. 
Miss Cooltoa. 



Miss Bankart. 
Miss E. Markland. 
Miss E. Laycock. 
Miss A. Markland. 

TWELVE. 

LA COUR. 

SIXTEEN. 

Master Swinfen. 
Miss Morpott. 



Miss Parsons. 
Miss Lawtcm. 
Miss Coleman. 
Miss Atchison. 



DIVERTIMENT. 



Miss Woodcock. 
Miss Walker. 



Miss H. Coleman. 
Miss Cotchett. 



MINUET DE LA COUR. 
DANCE FOR SIXTEEN. 



_ / Miss Baker. 
7* \ Miss Millwood. 



/ Miss Goode. 
\ Miss Wright. 



COTTILLON. 



Master Fleetwood. 
Miss E. Markland. 



Master Paget. 
Miss Ray. 



COTILLON. 

{Miss Wooton. / Miss Darking. 

Miss H. Linwood. \ Miss Baker. 



{Miss Morpott. 
Miss Swinfen. 






MINUET DE LA, COUR. 
BALLET. 

gW The Room will he Opened at Seven o'CIock. 
LHcaier, Jung itih^ tSorj. 



4^l^*4>*^^4-4^ 



4.4 4.4 4 .4.44.4. 4.^^4 . 4 . 4 . 4 ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ 
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As three of the young ladies, whose names appear on the 
programme, were nieces of that lady, the ball was undoubtedly in 
connection with the high-class school conducted by the celebrated 
Miss Mary Linwood, and as no place of meeting is mentioned, it 
doubtless was held in her school, known, I believe, as "The 
Priory," of which engravings exist, and which was situated at the 
top of Belgrave Gate — the site now being occupied by Messrs. 
Stead, Simpson, and Nephews' works, Mr. Ray being, of course, 
the dancing master at the school (his name does not appear as a 
resident in the Leicester Directory of 1815). 

Some of the young ladies, whose names are not well known, 
were doubtless boarders from other places, but the names of the 
great majority of them were "familiar as household words" to 
me in my younger days. Whilst some few died without changing 
them, like Miss Baker, Miss Dalby, and the late Miss Lawton 
(next to whom my late sister and I sat in the same pew at St 
John's Church, on Sundays for many years), still more changed 
them by marriage, and became the mothers of families, members 
of which are still living amongst us, as, for instance, Colonel 
Bellairs, and Mr. Thomas Cotchett Lee, whose mother survived 
until a few years ago, whilst a Miss Bankart has just died in her 
94th year, but I know not if she was the Miss Bankart whose 
name appears in the list. One of Miss Linwood's nieces, and 
named like her, Mary, a little later became a literary character, 
and among other works published " Leicestershire Tales," which, 
I believe, became very popular on its appearance. 

On looking over the programme of the ball, it will be seen 
that whilst a large number of young ladies were present, there 
were only four young gentlemen, namely, Masters Adcock, 
Swinfen, Fleetwood, and Paget. The first of these, Halford 
Adcock, became a well-known solicitor in Friar Lane, but whilst 
in partnership with the late Mr. John Edward Dalton, he retired 
from practice many years ago. Mr. Adcock is still living at a 
very advanced age, but well and hearty when I last heard of him, 
and he is probably now the sole survivor of the ball of 1807. 
The "Master Paget" was the future celebrated Mr. Thomas 
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Paget, of the High Street, who became so eminent in the medical 
profession, and so skilful as a surgical operator, on which account 
he was elected an Honorary Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. He was bom in 1796, consequently he was a boy of 
eleven years of age in 1807, and he died in 1875, ^ ^^ 7^^ 
year. 

I must here draw these remarks to a close, having, I fear, 
already occupied too much of your valuable space. 

March 25/^, i88g. William Kelly, F.S.A. 

18.— The Itinerary of Antoninus (connected with Leices- 
tershire and adjacent counties.) — It has been an interesting study 
with Antiquarians to unravel the Itinerary of Antoninus, and to 
fix in their proper localities the Military Stations named therein. 
I regret to say that many have failed, principally through not 
strictly adhering to the distances laid down from one station to 
another. That of itself would be of little consequence ; but 
when the Government is led astray, and places marked in the 
Ordnance Maps which have not the slightest claim to be there, an 
endeavour ought to be made to correct such errors, and it is with 
that intention that the accompanying map has been drawn, which 
I trust will throw a light on what has hitherto been a mystery. 
Drawn in different colours it clearly shews the courses of parts of 
the Second and the Sixth Iters, which hitherto have been sadly 
jumbled together. Coming from Bullness, near Carlisle, on its 
way to London, the Second Iter says : from Manduessedo (now 
Mancetter) to Venonis is XII. M.P. Venonis has hitherto been 
placed at High Cross, at the junction of the Watling Street and 
the Fosse, although the road had been measured and found to 
be about ten only instead of twelve ; it was argued that the Iter 
was wrong. The Rev. T. Reynolds saw the difficulty which 
involved more than appeared at first sight, as it tended still 
further to increase the distance to other stations. So, to rectify 
the matter, he moved Venonis from High Cross to Claybrook, two 
miles off, and a mile or more from the Watling Street. Although 
it was a mere guess, simply to regulate the distances named in the 
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Iter, he was nearly right. In the parish of Claybrook, a mile 
from the town, by the side of the Watling Street, is a large field, 
known as " The Old Township** where many foundations have 
been dug up, and antiquities of divers kinds found, and there 
stood Venonis. Still further to strengthen that opinion, a bridle 
road runs through the identical field, passing by Claybrook for a 
mile or more, and emerges on to a highway which runs for many 
miles in a direct line to the South Gate of Leicester (Ratis). 
The Ordnance Map clearly shews the bridle road alluded to, 
which makes a bend in "The Old Township," and goes to 
Bittesby. 

Mr. Reynolds and others were thoroughly imbubed with the 
idea that the next station, Beneventa, was at Daventry, although 
the distance did not agree with the Iter; and still further to 
complicate matters, he could not see any other way to provide 
for Isannavatia than to assign that station likewise to Daventry, 
and he laboured hard to show how and why that station had two 
names. * 

But to proceed to real facts. The Second Iter says: from 
Venonis to Beneventa, XVII. M.P. Now at that distance on the 
Watling Street, between Norton and Whilton, on Thorpe grounds, 
many foundations have been dug up, and antiquities of other 
kinds found, all indicating that a place of some importance had 
stood there, and being the exact distance required. I do not 
hesitate to say that there stood Beneventa; and still further 
to strengthen the opinion, it is exactly XII. M.P., the proper 
Itinerary distance to Lactodoro (Towcester). 

The part of the Second Iter alluded to is coloured blue on the 
map. 

I will now proceed to follow the Sixth Iter, which ran from 
London to Lincoln. It ran over the same ground to Lactodoro 
(Towcester), as did the Second Iter, when it made a detour to 
the left, to take in two stations not named in any other Iter, 
to wit, Isannavatia (Daventry), XII. M.P., and Tripontium 
(Wolston-on-the-Avon), XII. M.P. from Isannavatia. The Iter 
then goes on to say: from Tripontium to Venonis, IX. M.P. 
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There» again, the distance is right, thus completing the detour 
and arriving at the Watling Street again. 

The Sixth Iter is coloured yellow. 

From Venonis to Ratis (Leicester) XII. M.P., is, like all the 
other stations named, at the correct distance. The Fosse is 
coloured red. 

Having briefly reviewed the different stations numbered on the 
map, I trust that I have said sufficient to shew that Venonis is 
now in its right place ; that Beneventa was not at Daventry, but 
on the Watling Street, XVII. M.P. from Venonis, and XII. 
M.P. from Lactodoro (Towcester) ; and that Tripontium was at 
Wolston-on-the-Avon, and not at either Lilford or ShawelL 

Nos. ON Map. Second Iter. 

6. Manduessedo (Mancetter) to Venonis ... XII. M.P. 
4. Venonis (Claybrook) to Beneventa ... XVII. „ 

7. Beneventa to Lactodoro (Towcester) ... XII. „ 

Sixth Iter. 

1. Lactodoro (Towcester) to Isannavatia ... XII. „ 

2. Isannavatia (Daventry) to Tripontium ... XII. „ 

3. Tripontium (Wolston) to Venonis ... IX. „ 

4. Venonis to Ratse (Leicester) XII. „ 

N.6.— M.P. as given above is (Mille Passus) the Roman mile, which, for all 
practical purposes, is about equal to an English mile. 

A continuation of the Sixth Iter from Leicester to Lincoln is 
not an inappropriate appendix to the foregoing paper on the 
Second and Sixth Iters. From one station to the other is L. 
M.P., which will not allow of the slightest deviation from a 
straight line. No rambling about to Willoughby-on-the-Woulds 
on one side, or to Burrow Hill on the other, and other kindred 
vagaries. The first station from Leicester was Vero-meto, at a 
distance of XII. M.P., in a direct line for Lincoln. That was 
on the banks of the Wreake. The name Vero-meto says so. 
Vero to the Romans would be Wero to the Britons, and referred 
to what is now the Wreake — ^Wero or Wero-ock, the place on the 
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Wero. Meto implies a meadow, a mowing ground, from Meto, to 
mow. Mowing calls for a regular measured stroke. Again, in 
Meto we have Met, a measure. Vero-meto, therefore, simply 
means, in modem English, Meadows of the Wreake. The same 
root is found in Melton, Medbourne, and Middleton, all indicating 
a nearness to extensive meadows. At Melton the river is known 
as the Eye (Eau); the Great Eye, to distinguish it from the Little 
Eye, which rises about Tilton and empties itself into the Welland 
at Great Easton. But a short distance below Melton the Eye 
becomes the Wreake, and it is at or near that particular spot that 
I place the station itself. A full local knowledge is requisite to 
be perfectly accurate. The names of surrounding villages indicate 
its vicinity — Frisby, Verosby, As-ford-by, Veros-ford-by. 

The next station, Margiduno, has been placed at Belvoir 
Castle. That is very near, and may be right ; but I am inclined 
to place it on the banks of the Devon. The name appears to 
mean the margin, the border, the banks of the Deuno. Again 
local knowledge is absolutely required. 

Roads and distances have to be traced in connection with the 
next station. Ad Pontem was at Marston on the Witham, VII. 
M.P. from Margiduno. At Marston is a low mound, known as 
the Ginchester (Fairy's Castle), where foundations have been dug 
up. From Ad Pontem to Crococolana is VII. M.P. on the 
lower road to Lincoln. At that distance is Broughton-on-Brent, 
and there, undoubtedly, was Crococolana, from which station, at 
the proper Itinerary distance, XII. M.P., was Lindum (Lincoln). 

It will be observed that all the stations named were on rivers — 
the Wreake, the Devon, the Witham, and the Brent ; and that 
the whole of the four stations between Leicester and Lincoln 
have been placed in localities not hitherto brought to the notice 
of the Antiquarian World. 

J. Barnett. 

19.— Some Monuments in Exton Churchi Rutland. — 

The Church of Exton is one of the very finest in the county, 
and consists of tower, spire, nave, aisles, transept, and chanceL 
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There is a small chantry on the north side of the chancel, 
fitted up with seats for the Earl of Gainsborough's family. The 
lower part of the tower is square, with turrets and pinnacles at 
the comers, and above it rises an octagonal tower, from which 
springs a light taper spire. The interior of the church is 
chastely Gothic, and all the spandrels of the arches are supports 
for the banners of the Haringtons and Noels, accompanied 
by their tabards, pennons, and helmets, altogether presenting 
rich ideas of Gothic times. On entering the chancel, the first 
monument that strikes the eye of the stranger is one to the 
memory of Sir James Harington, Knight, and his lady, Lucy, 
whose effigies are represented kneeling in the attitude of prayer. 
This venerable couple lived together fifty years, and had eighteen 
children; they both died in 159 1. On the opposite side 
is an excellent specimen of monumental sculpture, by Nollekens. 
It is of white marble, and is in memory of Baptist Noel, 
fourth Earl of Gainsborough, who died in 1751. The figure 
of the Countess of Gainsborough, which is extremely elegant 
and of life size, is represented as resting on a cornucopia, and 
pointing to three medallions of herself and two husbands, 
supported by Cupids, with Hymen at one side, weeping, with 
his torch extinguished. She died in 177 1. 

In the South Aisle is a large lofty and altar-like monument 
of coloured marble, in memory of Robert Kelwey, a famous 
lawyer, and father of Ann, Lady Harington. He is represented 
in a recumbent posture, in his official gown. John, Lord 
Harington, who married his daughter, is kneeling beside him in 
armour. On the opposite side is his wife, with a little girl behind 
her; and in the centre is a small altar tomb, with a child stretched 
out upon it as if dead. Robert Kelwey died in 1580, and 
this sumptuous monument was erected soon afterwards. Near 
the west end is a handsome mural monument, in memory of 
Lieut-Gen. Noel, who died in 1766. This is by Nollekens, and 
represents a beautiful female figure weeping over an urn on which 
is a bust of the General. On an antique table monument in the 
tower are recumbent effigies of John Harington, and Alice, 
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his wife; and upon another lies the effigy of Anne, wife of 
Thomas Bruce, Lord Kinlosse, who died in 1627 ; but the 
monument which will most of all strike the eye of the spectator 
is an elegant one in marble, in the North Aisle, to the memory of 
Baptist Noel, Viscount Campden, who died in 1683. It is by 
that famous sculptor, Grinling Gibbons, and is an exquisite 
specimen of art Perhaps a more detailed description may 
interest our readers. It is in height 22 feet, and in breadth 14 
feet, and contains, at a convenient distance from the floor, two 
admirable statues of the said Viscount Campden, and Elizabeth, 
his last lady, standing upright, something bigger than the life. 
Between these two statues is a pedestal supporting an urn. On 
the outward side of the statues are placed two great pyramids, 
each supporting a vase of black marble, twisted about with 
festoons of white ; and in several parts of the monument are 
represented in bas-relief the several marriages of the said lord, 
and all the issue, as well living as dead, by those alliances. 

On two tablets of black marble, below the two pyramids, are 
the following inscriptions in letters of gold, viz., on that of the 
left hand :— 

^^Here rtfteth Baptifi Noel, Lord Vijcount Campden, Baron of 
m DUndtOn and SlmindtOn, Lord Lieutenant of the County of 'Rutlan^• 
His eminent Loyalty to his two Sovtreigns, King Charles /. and IL ; his 
Conjugal Affection to Four Wives ; his Paternal Indulgence to Nineteen 
Children ; his Hofpitality and Liberality to cdl that defired or deferved it 
(notwithftanding ineftimable loffes in his Eftate^ frequent Imprifonments of 
his Perfon^ Spoil and Havock of feveral of his Houfes, besides the Burning of 
that Noble Pile of CfttlipDcn^i have juftly rendered him the Admiration of 
his Contemporaries and the Imitation of Pofterity, He left this life for the 
Exchange a$td Fruition of a better the 29th day of October, in the LXXI year 
of his age, A.D. MDCLXXXIII." 

And on that on the other hand these words : — 

" He took to his Firft Wife Ann Fielding, 2nd Daughter to William, 
Earl of TS>VSiM,&ii by whfirr^ he had Three Children, who dyed in their 
Infancy. By his Seco'/id Wife, Ann, Countefs of JSatb» he had One Son 
Still'Bonu By his Third Wife, Hefter, One of the Four Daughters and 
Coheirs of Thomaai, Lord Wootton, he had Two Sons and Four Daughters; 
I, Edward, prefe^nt Earl of (3aine0burdb, Governor of pOCtBmOUtb, 
Lord-Lieutenartt e^1)amp6bite ond I^Utlanb; 2d, Henry Noel, late ^ 
/ 
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HOrtlHlUttenbamt Efq. ; who DUd in the 35 year of his Age; 3d, Mary, 
p-esent Countess of TlOrtbamptOlt ; 4th, Juliana, Wife of William, Lord 
Allington; Sth, Hefter, who Died an Infant; 6th, ElizabctH, Wife of 
Charles, Lard Durefly, Son and Heir Apparent of George, Earl of Barkley. 
By his 4th Wife (whoftandeth by his Side) Elizabeth Bertie, eldeft Daughter 
of Mountagu, Earl of Lindfey^ Lord Great Chamberlain of SttglaitD^ ho 
had Nine Children^ I ft, Lindfey Noel, who Died in his Infancy ; 2d, 
Catherine, nom wife e/* John, Earl of IRutlatlD; 3d, Baptift Nod, Efq., 
now living ; 4th, John Noel, Efq., likewise living; 5th, Bridget Noel, also 
living; 6th, a Son wliofe early Birth prevented his Baptif me ; 7th, James 
Nod, Efq., who died in the I Sth year of his Age ; Sth, Martha Penelope, 
now living; 9th, a Son Still-Bom,** 

In the middle of the pedestal which stands between the two 
great figures: — 

**Totho Pious Memory of Her f aid Husband^ his Wives y their and her 
own Children^ Elizabeth, his laft Wife^ in her lifetime gave Monies^ and left 
Orders for the Building this Monument ^ which by her Third Son, and 
Executor^ the Honourable John Noel, wcls punctually perform* d^ 16S6." 

This monument was erected by his third son, the Hon. John 
Noel, in memory of his father, and is inscribed : — 

"ViRO HONORABILI £T PRiECLARO JOHANNI NOEL ArMIGERO 

Tabula merito dictata." 

Opposite this exquisite work of art is a mural monument to 
the memory of Viscount Campden's fifth son, who died at the 
age of 18 in 1681. 

Altogether this church has considerable architectural merit, is 
full of interest, and will amply repay a visit. We hope to treat 
in a future note of the neighbouring old Hall of Exton, partly 
destroyed by fire in 18 10, and now a picturesque ivy-coloured 
ruin; as also of the noble family of Noel, which has been 
resident there since the time of James I., when the manor 
psassed fi'om the Haringtons, who had held it for five genera- 
tions, to Sir Baptist Hicks, whose son, also named Baptist, was 
created Viscount Campden in 1628. 

The Chamwood Rangers will have pleasing reminiscences of 

this place, as they visited it in one of their excursions in 1888, 

and were well received by Lord Gainsborough's agent, Mr. 

Formby. 

Sempronius. 
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2a— An Episode in Leicester One Hundred Years 
Since.— A Remarkable Tombstone.— In 1778 a tragic 
affair was enacted at the Three Crowns. A French officer 
named Soul^s, a prisoner of war on parole, who taught fencing 
and languages, was playing billiards with a Mr. James Fenton, 
at the Lion and Dolphin in the Market Place. Soul^s lost 
six shillings, and not having them with him at the time, was 
abused by his opponent as a defaulter. The next day the 
Frenchman demanded satisfaction, but was laughed at by Fenton. 
On pistols being produced, Fenton asked to be allowed to see if 
they were properly loaded, and obtaining possession of one, 
rushed off with it to the Mayor. Fenton's mother was landlady 
of the Green Dragon Inn, which not many years ago stood in the 
Market Place, and his brother John managed the business. On 
Soul^s following him home, James ran away, and the Frenchman 
was thrown out and struck by John. In the scuffle the other 
pistol exploded, and John was shot in the neck, the bullet entering 
the back of his head and passing out at the lower part of his chin, 
making a mortal wound, of which he died on the next evening. 
Soul^s escaped without his hat, his face bespattered with blood, the 
cry of "Murder" being raised by the people who followed him 
through the streets. He ran to the Three Crowns, and sought 
refuge in a closet in one of the garrets, where he was taken by 
the constables. He was tried at the summer assize, and found 
guilty of murder, but he subsequently received the king's pardon. 
Bitter dissatisfaction was expressed at the result, and when the 
body of John Fenton was laid in the graye in St. Martin's 
Churchyard, on the stone recording his decease the following 
epitaph (from the pen of Charles Rozzell) was inscribed : — 

"Enquiring mortal, 

Who e*cr thou art, 

Ponder here on an incident, 

Which highly concerns 

All the progeny of Adam ! 

Near this place lieth the body of 

John Fenton, 
Who fell by violence, May 17, 1778, 
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And remains a sad example 

Of the incompetency 

Of judicial institutions 

To punish a murderer ! 

He left to mourn his untimely fate 

A mother, a widow, and two children. 

These, 

But not these alone, 

Are greatly injured ; 

Personal security 

Received a mortal wound 

When vengeance was averted 

From his assassin 

By the sophistical refiners 

Of national justice. 
Obit, anno atatis sui 39." 

The gravestone still stands near the south doorway of St. Martin's 
Church. 

Soul^s left the town, and, it was once thought, fell beneath the 
guillotine during the Reign of Terror, in Paris, but in 1802 — 
twenty-four years after the date of his trial — the late Mr. William 
Gardiner encountered him on board ship, on his (Soul^s*) return 
to France, when Napoleon was Consul. 

Leicester, J. S. 

22. — The St John Family (Query).-— Is anything known 
respecting the family of St. John as being located in Leicester- 
shire? It does not appear to be a very ancient Leicestershire 
family. I shall be glad of any information. 

Manchester^ May 20^ i88g, Ed. St. John, M.A. 

The St. John (pronounced Sinjen) family do not appear to be 
located in Leicestershire before the time of Charles I. John St. 
John, Esq., High Sheriff of Leicestershire in 1632, purchased 
the manor of Cold Overton of William, Lord Compton, after- 
wards created Earl of Northampton in 16 18. The present house 
at Cold Overton, a large stone mansion, was built by a descendant 
of this Mr. St. John (Rowland), who soon afterwards mort- 
gaged his Leicestershire estates, situated at Knossington and 
Sapcote, as well as at Cold Overton, to Mrs. Mary Turner, whose 
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marriage portion was appropriated to that purpose. Rowland St. 
John, Esq., died October, 1723, before which time Mrs. Turner 
had possession of this estate as mortgagee. In the South Aisle 
of Cold Overton church this, the last of the St. Johns in Leices- 
tershire, is buried ; and the following inscription on a blue slate 
monument, between two walls at the back of the chancel, is to 
his memory : — 

*• In this South Aile \yt% interred the body of 

Rowland St. John, Esq., 

Lord of this Mannoar. 

He was faithful to his friends, just to his neighbour, 

and devout and pious towards God ; 

and exchanged this mortal for an immortal state 

the 29th Octo., 1723, aged about 47 years.** 

Above this mural tablet is an achievement with the arms of the 
St. Johns, viz. : — 

** Sable, a lion passant, or^ between three helmets, Azure,** 
and on the floor, on a fine stone covering the tomb : — 

" The memories of the jmt are blefsed** 
Rowland St. John, Esq., 1723. 

And has the usual ornaments of the period, winged cherubs and 

seraphs, in a more or less weeping and sorrowing condition, and 

makes good the saying (we say it with all reverence), " To Thee 

Cherubim and Seraphim continually do cry." We cannot find 

if this Rowland St. John left any descendants, but it is the last 

trace we find of the family in Leicestershire. 

Editors. 

22.— Rothley TemplCi and some account of the 
Knights Templars. — ^The industrious and careful researches 
of the antiquaries of the last and present century, directed chiefly 
amongst the castles and larger edifices, military and ecclesiastical, 
common in this country, have been attended with considerable 
success ; but, although so much has been performed with resp>ect 
to the more magnificent architectural remains, and such great 
light has been thrown upon what may be called the public archi- 
tecture of our Saxon and Norman progenitors, yet there remains 
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a number of less important, but, nevertheless, historical and 
interesting edifices, towards the elucidation of which little 
attention has hitherto been directed. 

Among these secondary structures we may instance in this 
county the Moated House at Appleby, Langley Priory, Marston 
Hall, Launde Abbey, Shenton Hall, Groby Old Hall, and the 
Preceptories and Dwellings of the Knights Templars, of which 
there is a fine example at Rothley, and a description of which, 
with collateral observations, we hope to make interesting and 
instructive. But before we consider these dwellings (the 
Preceptories) it may be as well to say a few words concerning 
their former inhabitants, their growth, grandeur, and decay, until 
they passed away, like a ship upon the waters, leaving scarcely a 
trace behind. 

The Society of Knights Templars (or, of the Holy Temple,) 
was the latest formed and the earliest abolished, but by far the 
wealthiest and most powerful of the two great military orders so 
conspicuous during the Crusades. It took rise in 11 18 at 
Jerusalem, during the period of the first Crusade ; and its style 
and title is supposed by the best authorities to have been derived 
from the occupation of some Chambers adjacent to the Temple of 
Jerusalem by those who were the original members of the Order. 
The Knights Templars were ecclesiastics, differing in this 
particular from the Brethren of St. John, or Knights Hospitallers, 
who were always bymen. Their dress in peace consisted of a 
long white robe, bearing the cross of St. George upon the back 
and front, and worn something after the fashion of a cloak or 
mantle; a cap turned up covered the head; and the staff (abacus) 
of the order, bearing at its extremity an encircled cross, was borne 
in the right hand. Spenser graphically describes, in his immortal 
poem, "The Fairy Queen," the Red Cross Knight or Knight 
Templar — 

" Upon his breast a blood red cross he bore, 
The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweet sake that sacred badge he bore, 
And dead as living ever him adored. 
Upon his shield the like was also scored, 
For sovereign hope which in His help he had.'* 
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In war their panoply does not appear to have differed materially 
from the knightly harness of the period. The Agnus Dei, still 
visible over the portal of the Temple in Fleet Street (which 
originally belonged to them), was emblasoned on their bannerol. 
Their vows were very strict, and comprehended celibacy, poverty, 
humility, and inveterate war against the infidels, to which last 
indeed they adhered pretty steadily, but some other injunctions 
were interpreted with great laxity. 

Their Superior, elected by the Order for life, was styled the 
Grand Master of the Temple, and took rank as an independent 
prince. Immediately beneath him were the Preceptors, each 
ruling over his Preceptory, of which Rothley was one, and subject 
to the will of the Grand Master and the Statutes of the Order. 

Few in numbers, and destitute of power or possessions, the 
members of the Order were at first exposed to but little tempta- 
tion to break their vows of humility and poverty ; by degrees, 
however, their splendid military achievements, and their high 
sense of chivalry and honour, attracted multitudes to their 
standard, and heaped upon them those riches which finally 
became the cause of their dissolution. Pride, luxury and cruelty 
were their distinguishing characteristics; and losing, with the 
exception of their valour, all those virtues which had caused their 
elevation, they were cut off, even in their highest and most palmy 
state, by the general detestation of Christendom, aided, however, 
no doubt, and directed, by the avarice of its needy monarchs. 
The Knights of the Temple were widely scattered through every 
Christian nation. Their fraternity embraced valiant men of every 
country, and in every country they held ample possessions. At 
a very early period they possessed nine thousand manors, and at 
the time of the abolition that number had been augmented to 
sixteen thousand. 

England was their stronghold, owing, probably, to the distracted 
state of the country ; but as they were able to preserve a con- 
siderable force in each of their foreign territories, and as they 
were accounted the best lances in the world, they were respected 
by the most powerful sovereigns of their time. 
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The Order, having existed nearly two hundred years, was 
finally abolished in 131 2, by the concurrence of the Pope, the 
Emperor, and the King of France. The Grand Master and 
several of the Knights were burnt at Paris, on charges of sorcery; 
and in England their possessions (at a period shortly subsequent) 
either reverted to the representatives of the donors, or were 
appropriated by Act of Parliament to their more fortunate rivals, 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

There existed altogether, in England, of these Preceptories (or 
rather garrisons) as near as can now be ascertained, fifteen, of 
which the shires of Cambridge, Derby, Hants, Middlesex, 
Somerset and Warwick each possessed one ; Lincolnshire, York- 
shire and Wales two each ; whilst our own county of Leicester 
had three. Of these, thirteen passed to the Knights of St. John, 
by whom it is probable that several of them were suffered to fall 
into decay. The Temple in London was the seat of the Order, 
and, in its church (built after the model of the Holy Sepulchre, 
that is, partly circularwise), the effigies of some of the first 
Knights of the Order are still to be seen. This church was 
consecrated by Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, who came over 
to offer the dangerous honour of the Crown of the Holy City to 
the English monarch. 

Three other churches (commonly called round churches), 
besides the Temple Church, are still extant in England, viz., at 
Cambridge (recently restored by the Camden Society), at North- 
ampton, and Little Maplestead in Essex. 

Under the Order of St. John the Preceptories took the title of 
Commanderies, a Commander of St. John being equivalent to a 
Preceptor among the Templars. The villages to which they were 
attached continued, however, in many cases, to bear the name of 
Temple in addition to their own, as Temple-Rothley, Temple- 
Combe, Temple-Bruer, and many others. At the Reformation 
England ceased to be one of the eight nations of which the Order 
of St. John had been composed. That notorious land-grabber, 
Henry VIII., confiscated their possessions by Act of Parliament, 
an easy but somewhat questionable way of acquiring wealth. 
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The Grand Master (Sir William Weston) received an annuity 
of ^looo per year for life, but few pensions were granted to 
inferior members of the Order, and their domains were sold or 
given away. 

The Preceptories, or dwellings, were usually surrounded by 
what is called a *' peculiar," that is to say, an ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, independent of the Bishop of the Diocese.* 

The site of the ancient buildings was well chosen, usually near 
a river, and often on a slope or at the bottom of an eminence. 
They were of moderate size, accommodating from twenty to 
thirty Knights, and rarely built with the jealous attention to 
security apparent in the baronial residences of the period. The 
general dread of the Order stood them instead of walls and 
moats. There was a chapel always and sometimes a church 
attached, a refectory and hall, kitchen, vaults, and dormitories for 
the Knights. The adjacent meadow served for the purpose of 
a tilt-yard and place of exercise. Several such houses remain at 
the present day, although much altered, and rarely possessing in 
their structure any considerable remains of the ancient Preceptory. 
Some, however, are in better preservation ; and it is by a 
description of one of the most perfect of these, Rothley Temple^ 
that we shall conclude this paper. 

It appears, from a record quoted by Burton in his History of 
Leicestershire, that in 1284 (12 Edw. I.) certain privileges of a 
market and fair were granted to the village of RodeUy^ in the 
County of Leicester, then in the possession of the Knights 
Templars ; to whom the manor and church had been granted by 
Henry IH. No further mention of importance appears of this 
place until 1371 (45 Edw. IH.), about sixty years after the 
abolition of the Templars, when it is spoken of as a Commandery, 

* The Templars, with other religious bodies not under the authority of the 
bishops, exercised spiritual as well as temporal jurisdiction over their manors. 
Estates in the possession of these bodies became exempt from the bishops' 
authority, and were subject only to their local ecclesiastical courts. Such a 
dbtrict was known as an " exempt or peculiar jurisdiction," or shortly as a 
"peculiar." The records of several of these peculiars in the County of 
Leicester, so far as they concern wills, are preserved in the Leicester Probate 
Registry.— Ed. 
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pertaining, tc^ether with Dalby in the same county, to the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John, at that time ruled by the celebrated 
Raymond de Berenger, Grand Master. The lordship and soke 
of Rodeley were then rated at J[fi 9s. 9d., and the mill, lately 
destroyed, with the liiillstream, at ^22 annual value, the latter, 
however, subject to a deduction of ^8 3s. 6d. for the support of 
two cappelans, or chantry priests. The domain remained in the 
hands of the Order of St. John until the Reformation, when it was 
confiscated by the Act of Parliament vesting all their possessions 
in the Crovm. Henry VHI. granted it to Henry Cartwright, 
one of his sycophants ; at which time it was, jointly with Hether 
and Dalby, valued at ^232 per annum. By that person it was 
sold, together with the Preceptory, Church, and several other 
possessions, to Humfrey Babington, a younger son of the great 
northern family of that name. In this purchase he was probably 
assisted by the interest of his elder brother. Sir John de Babington, 
the Preceptor of Rodely and Dalby at the time of their escheat 
to the Crown. The said Humfrey married a co-heiress of the 
family of Beaumont, and nine generations in the male line come, 
occupy, and depart, till the year 1835, when we find it in 
possession of Thomas Babmgton, Esq., sometime M.P. for the 
Borough of Leicester; and now in the year of grace 1889 his 
grandson, Harry Rainy Parker, Esq. (whose mother was daughter 
of Thomas Babington, and wife of the late eminent judge, Sir 
James Parker, Knight), is owner of Rodeley or Rothley Temple, 
with certain rights* and peculiar privileges in the Manor and 
Soke of Rothley, which embraces many of the neighbouring 
villages. 

But now for the building itself. It is in the Hundred of West 
Goscote, and is about six miles north of Leicester. The house 
is pleasantly situated on a well-wooded plain, and within a short 
distance of the fertilizing waters of the Soar. The front has an 
eastern aspect, and the abrupt range of the Charnwood Hills 

* These rights were never feudal in the proper sense of the word. A feudal 
relation involved military service. The tenants of the Manor were never 
bound to do this. The higher tenures were feudal and military. The inferior 
tenures, of which this was one, were not military but viUein or servile. — Ed. 

E 2 
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forms a picturesque background. The building forms a front of 
considerable extent, and op the left is the chapel with its hand- 
some Gothic window, being a part of the ancient Preceptory. 

The portions of the original edifice still remaining are a crypt, 
or vault, of early pointed architecture, and the chapel, a large and 
lofty building of a somewhat later date. It is to be regretted 
that this latter, one of the most spacious private chapels in the 
county, should be mulct of its proportions by a brick wall across 
the centre. It would be interesting to know who sanctioned this 
piece of Vandalism. Within the chapel are a few family monu- 
ments and a genealogical escutcheon in carved oak. There are 
also some remains of armorial bearings in the windows, viz. : 
Babington quartering Beaumont, with the ancient crest of the 
latter, an Elephant. The arms of the Babingtons are — Arg. 
ten torteauxeSy in chiefs a label of three points^ Azure, In the 
Hall are some pieces of ancient armour, back and breast plates 
and morions, probably of the date of the Civil Wars, in which 
this family espoused the cause of Parliament. It would be in 
keeping with the traditions of the place if in the Hall were placed 
a figure of the Knight Templar in his picturesque dress, half 
priest and half soldier ; it would at any rate link the present with 
the past. But Rothley Temple would always be a place of 
interest, independent of its strange eventful history, from the 
fact that it was the birthplace of the eminent historian, Thomas 
Babington Macaulay (Lord Macaulay), whose mother was a 
member of this family, and whose writings shed lustre on an 
already illustrious house. The neighbouring church is a curious 
and interesting edifice, and has htely been judiciously restored ; 
but of this, as well as of the peculiar customs and privileges of 
the Soke of Rothley, I hope to treat later, if the present paper 
excites interest. Historicus. 

[Higden, in his ** Poly-chronicon," relates an anecdote of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, which perfectly accords with the character of the Knights Templars as 

S'ven by Matthew of Paris :— Richard, he said, having been told by a priest 
at he had three daughters, namely, Pride, Covetousness, and Letcnery, 
which would subject him to the wrath of God if he did not presently quit of 
them, immediately replied, ** my eldest daughter, Pride, I give to the Knights 
Templars ; to the Cistercians, Covetousness ; and my third daughter, Letchery, 
I commit to the Prelates of the Church, who therein take most pleasure and 
felicity ; and now you have my daughters bestowed amongst you.' — Ed.] 
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?3.— Bosworth Field— Curious Account of the last 
Battle of the Roses, from the Harleian MSS.— Amongst 
the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum (542, foL 34) this 
quaint account of the battle is given. It is not noticed by 
Hutton ; but is included by Nichols in his edition of the " Battle 
of Bosworth." 

"When Henri erle of Richmond cam in at Mylford Haven, 
he sayd thes words : * A I Yngland, I am enteryd here to clay me 
myne heritage. Jhesu, that died on Good Friday, and Mary his 
mothar, send me the love of the Lord. Stanley he hathe 
maried my mothar ; it is longe sithe she saw me \ I trust to Jesus 
we shall mete, and our brother syr William Stanley.* 

" Let us leve Henry, and speke of Richard in his dignitie, and 
the mysfortune that hym befell : a wicked cownsell drew hym. 

"The lord Stanley, sterne and stowte, he may be callyd flowre in 
his cuntrye, and that was well sene at Barwicke, when all the 
lords of England let it be that castle wightly cowlde he wine ; 
than of kynge Richard toke he leve, and set good rule amonge 

the common*tie ; but wicked cownsell drew Richard 

Thes was the words they sayd to him: "We think yow worke 
unwitily in England, if ye wold contynew kynge ; for both lord 
Stanley, lord Stanley, and the Chamberlayne, these iii may bringe 
agaynst yow on a day, that no lords may in England far nor 
nere, and the sonns of the mother that are banished may caws 
you short tyme to were the crowne.' Then k. Richard made owt 
messengars far into, the west contrie to the lord Stanley, 
to repayr to hym with spede. Then the lord Stanley bowned 
hym toward king Richard; but he fell sycke at Manchestar 
by the waye, as was the wyll of God. To the lord Strange 
then callyd he, and sayd thes words to hym: 'In goodly 
haste bowne mest ye to wyt the will of Richard owr king,' 
The .... lord Strange bownyd him to r}'de to kynge 
Richard. When he cam before hym, and knelyd downe, 
kynge Richard said, 'Welcome lord Strange, and kynsman 
neare; wher is any lord in England of aunsitry shuld be so 
trew to his kynge?* Ther was no more of this to say, to 
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ward commandyd was he; and messengars were sent into the 
West country, to the lord Stanley. Thes wer the words they sayd 
to him : * You must rayse up undar yowr bannar to mayntayne 
Richard owr kinge, for yondar comythe Richmond ovar the flode 
with many an alyannt owt of far contry, to chalandge the crowne 
of England ; yow must reyse that undar yowr bannar be with the 
noble powere that you may brynge, or else the lord, lord Strange 
yow moste never se, that is in danger of our kynge.' In a studye 
still then that lord did stond, and say, * Jesus, how may this be? 
I take wittes of Hym that shope both se and sande, I nevar delt 
with traytorie; Richard is the man that hathe no mercye; he 
wold me and myne bondage bringe; therefor agaynst hym will I be.' 
Another messenger came to William Stanley, that noble knyght, 
and sayd, * K. Richard warethe ye to bringe thy royal tent; his 
hope is holy therein.' Then answered the noble knyght, *I 
marvayle of our kyng : he hathe my nevyew, my brothar's heire ; 
a trewar knyght is not in Christinte, he shall repent, by eny thyng 
that I can see well. K. Richard this, for all the power that he 
can bringe, he shall eythar fight or fie, or lose his lyfe. I make 
a vow, I shall give him such a brekefast on a day as never 
knyght gave kinge. Therefore, byde hym aray him and his power; 
for he shall ethaV fyght or fie, or lose his lyfe.* Then the messengar 
rydes to the kynge, and saythe, * In the contry wher I have be, 
men so grevyd I nevar se for the lord Strange sake, that in bale 
doth lye ; they say they will cawse you to fight or fly, or els to 
lose your lyfe.' Kynge Richard smyled, and swore, by . . . 
when they be assembled all, * I wold the great Turke wer agaynst 
me, with Prester John, and the Sowdan of Surre, with all their 
powers : for all theyre manhod I wold be kinge.' He swore by 
Jesu and hys mothar, 'that from the town of Lancastre to 
Shrowsberye, knyght ne squire, he wold live none alyve, and he 
wold deal theyr lands to his knyghtes, from the Holy Heade to 
Seynt David's land ; wheras are castells and towers hye, 1 shall 
make parkes and playne fields : frithe and forest fre, they shall all 
repent that ever he rose agaynst his kynge-' Then he sent out 
messengars, bothe far and nyghe, to deuke, earle, baron, knygh 
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and othar in theyr degre. Part of theyr names shall yow here 
that came to kynge Richard ; the duke of Norfolke, the erle of 
Surrey his heyre, the erle of Kent, the erle of Shrowsberry, the 
erle of Northumbarland, the erle of Westmerland, Robert 
Rydyssh, sir Robert Owtrege, sir John Huntyngton, sir John 
Wilinn, sir John Smalby, sir Bryan of Stapleton, sir William his 
cosen, the lord Hartley, the heirs of Hartley, the lord Fryn so 
gray, the lord Lovell chamberlayn of England, the lord Hughe 
his cos)n, the lord Scrope of Yposall, the lord Scrope of Bolton; 
the lord Dakers raysed the North contrye ; the lord Owgle ; the 
lord Bower ; the lorde Graystroke, he brought a mighty many ; 
Sir John Blekynson, sir Raffe Harebotley, sir William Warde, 
syr Archebald with the good Ridley ; syr Nicholas Nabogay was 
not awayre ; sir Olyver of Chaston, sir Henry de hynd Horsay, 
Sir John de Gray, sir Thomas de Mingumbre, sir Roger Standfort, 
sir Robert Bracanberye, sir Harry Landringam, sir Richard 
Chorwlton, sir Raffe Rolle, sir Thomas Marcomfild, sir Rogar 
Sandyll; sir Chrystofer Ward, sir William Beckfort, sir John 
Cowburne, sir Robert Plwmton, sir William Gascoyne, sir 
Marmaduke Constable, sir William Conyers, sir Martin of the 
Fee, sir Robart Gilbard, sir Richard Heaton, sir John 
Lothes, sir William Ratclyf, sir Thomas his brothar, sir William 
theyre brothar ; sir Christofer de Mallyre, sir John Norton, sir 
Thomas de Mallyveray, sir Raffe Dakers of the Northe, sir 
Christofer the Morys, sir William Musgrave, sir Alexander 
Haymoor, sir George Mortynfield, sir Thomas Browghton, sir 
Christofer Awayne, sir Richard Tempest out of the Dale, sir 
William his cosyn, sir Raffe of Ashton, sir Roger Long in 
Arpenye, sir John Pudsay, Sir Robart of Mydleton, sir Thomas 
Stryckland, sir John Nevill of Bloodfallhye, sir John Adlynton, 
sir Roger Hearon, sir James Harrynton, sir Robart his brothar, 
sir Thomas Pilkylton. All thes sware kynge Richard shuld were 
the crowne. 

"Now shall I tell how Henry of Richmond cam to the crowne. 
The lord Stanley from I^thom castle upon a day bownyd he, 
with knyghts and esquiers in his company, with theyr bannars, 
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fearce to fyght, to mantayn Henry to be theyr kynge. To the 
New Castell undar Lyne this lorde toke the way, with his noble 
men in companye ; he told them wagys the noble powers that he 
did brynge. Sir William Stanley, that noble knight, from the 
Castell of the Holt to the Northwycke he rode, and told his men 
wagis all the Northe Wayles the most part, and the flower of 
Chestar, which he did brynge earlye on a Sonday at mome, Sir 
William of Stanley removyd from the Northewicke to the towne 
of stone. By then was Henry come to Stafford ; and a prevy 
message sent he to hym with a certayn parson. That noble 
knyght rod to Stafford toward the kynge. When that he saw the 
prince in syght, he knelyd downe, and hent him by the hand ; 
and sayd, "I am more glad of the then all the gold in Chrystentye; 
I trust to the lord my father and ye that \a England I shal be 
tinge.' Then the othar sayd, 'Welcome, Soveraygne Kynge 
Henry ; chalendge thye heritage, and this land ; loke thow fyght, 
and ncvar flye ; remembar anothar day who dothe for thee, yf 
thow be kinge.' Leve of the prince tane, he came agayn, by the 
lyght of the day, unto the lytle towne of Stone, early on a 
Saturday. To Lychfeld removyd old and yonge. At Worsley 
bredge ther beforne, they had a syght of Henry that shud be 
kynge. Unto Lychfild they ryde; a harrot of armes came to 
number the company that was with the knyght ; it was a goodly 
syght; gonnes in Lychefyld craked; glad was all the chevalry 
that was on Henry's party. Througheout Lychefyld rydes that 
knight ; and on the othar syd taryed he, tyll a message cam to 
hym, and sayd, * Lord Stanley is his inemyes nye ; they be but 
a lytle way atwyne; he will fight within thes thre howres with 
Richard of England, callyd kyng.' *That wold I not' (quod the 
knyght) *for all the world in Christentie'; and toward Tanworth 
he toke the way. He came to Adorstone ere nyght, wher the lord 
Stanley lay in a dale, with trompets, and a goodly company: all that 
nyght they ther abode. Upon Sunday they hard masse ; and to 
a fayr field toke the way; the vaward lord Stanley had, his brothar 
sir William in the rereward, his sonne Edward in a wynde. Then 
came prince Henry. It was a goodly syght to se the metyng of 
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them, the lorde and the kynge. Upon a bay courser was the 
kynge, a lytle before the knyght. On the morrow, when the larke 
gan synge, kynge Henry askyd the vaward of the lord Stanley, 
which he grawntyd, and lent to him iiii knyghts to go with him, 
to the vaward, Gilbert Talbut, John Savage, sir Hughe Percivall, 
and sir George Stanley; thes arayed them to the vaward with 
the kynge; the lord Stanley the second battail had; sir William 
Stanley he was the hyndermoste at the first settyng. Then they 
removyd to a hyghe mountayne; and, lookyng into a dale of 
. . . . myles comjiasse, they saw no syght for armyed men 
and traped steds in iiii battlys. The Duke of Norfolke advansyd 
his banner ; so dyd yonge erle of Shrisberye, and erle of Oxford. 
The kyng Richard had vii skore sargents that were cheyned and 
lockyd in a row, and as many bumbards, and thousands of morys, 
pyks, haggebushes, &c. Kyng Richard lookyd into a mountayne 
bye, and saw the bannar of the lord Stanley, and sayd, * Fetche 
the lord Strange to me, or els he shall dye this day.' They 
brought the lord unto his syght, and he sayd, ' For thy deathe 
make the redy.' Then answaryd that noble knyght, and sayde, 
* I cry God and the world mercy. Ihesus, I take to witness, that 
I was nevar traytor to my kynge.' Upon a gentelman then called 
he, Lathome was his name ; * and evar ye come into my contrie, 
grete well my gentellmen and yomen ; they had a mastar, now 
have they none.' Then he drew a ringe of his fingar, and sayd, 
'Give this to my ladye; if the field be lost on our partye, take 
my Sonne that is myne heire, and fly into a far contrye.' Then 
came a knyght to kynge Richard, and sayd, 'It is highe tyme to 
loke about; loke how yowr vaward begynethe to fyght. When ye 
have the fathar and sonne the yeman, loke yow what deathe they 
shall dye: ye may head all at yowr own will* With that fortunate 
worde they counteryd together full egarly. When the vaward 
began to fight, kynge Henry dyd full manfully ; so dyd the erle 
of Oxford, so dyd sir John Savage ; sir Gilbert Talbot dyd the 
lyke; Sir Hughe Percivall also, with many othar. Kynge Richard, 
in a marris, dyd stand nombred to xx thousand and thre undar 
his bannar. Sir William Stanley remembringe the brekfast that 
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he promysed hym, downe at a banke he hyed, and set fiersly on 
the kynge ; they counteryd together sadly. The archers let theyr 
arrows flye ] they shot of goonns ; many a bannar began to show 
that was on Richard's partye ; with grownd wepons they joyned : 
there dyed many a dowghty knyght. Then to kyng Richard ther 
cam a knyght, and sayd, * I hold it tyme for ye to flye ; yondar 
Stanley his dynts be so sore, agaynst them may no man stand. 
Her is thy hors for to ryde : an othar day we may worshipe wyne.' 
He sayd, * Bryng me my battayl axe in my hand, and set the 
crowne of gold on my hed so hye ; for by hym that shope bothe 
se and sand, kynge of England this day will I dye ; one foote 
away I will not fle, whill brethe wyll byde my brest within.' As 
he sayd, so dyd he ; he lost his lyfle. On his standard then fast 
they dyd lyght. They hewyd the crowne of gold from his hed 
with dowtfuU dents : his deathe was dyght. The Duke of Norfolke 
dyd flye ; the lord Surrey, with many othar mo. And boldly on 
here they dyd hym brynge. And many a noble knyght then lost 
theyr lyffe, with Richard theyr kynge. There was slayn syr 
Richard Ratclyff*, one of kynge Richard's counsell ; syr William 
Conyers, syr Robart of Brackanbery, syr Richard of Charrington. 
Amongst all othar, I remember tow, sir William Brand was the one 
of tho ; kynge Henry's standard he hevyd on hye» and vamisyd 
it, tyll with deathe's dent he was stryken down Syr Richard 
Percivall, Thurleball the othar hight, kynge Richard's standard 
he kept on hyghe, t)ll both his leggs wer cut hym fro; yet to the 
grownd he would not let it goo, whill brethe was in his brest. 
Then they removyd to a mountayne hyghe,* and with a voyce they 
cryed Kynge Henry. The crowne of gold was delyveryd to the 
lord Stanley; and unto kynge Henry then went he, and delyveryd 
it, as to the most worthe to were the crowne and be theyr kynge. 
They browght kynge Richard thethar (to Leicester) that nyght, as 
nakyd as ever he was borne, and in the New Warke was he 
layd, that many a man might se," &c. 

Harleian MSS. 

* "A mountain high," a small knoll at Stoke Golding, known still as 
Crown Hill.— Ed. 
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24.— The Family of Bainbrigge, of Lockington, Co. 
Leicester. — 

"// is a reverend thing to see an ancient castle or building not in decay y or 
to see a fair timber tree sound and perfect ; how much more to behold an 
ancient nob!e family^ which have stood against the waves and weathers of 
time.** — Bacon. 

Though the family to which these notes refer is not noble or 
aristocratic, yet it is of considerable antiquity among the 
Commoners of England. If we search for the origin of a family, 
tradition often presents us with stories which cannot be relied 
upon, as that which derives the origin of the name Bainbriggt 
from an ancestor of the family, who, with his sons and followers, 
successfully defended a bridge against foreign invaders, and hence 
had his surname. But this is a weak foundation for the derivation 
of the name, since there is no authentic information of the 
circnmstance. It may be more easily shown that the name has 
a local origin, of which there are numerous instances in surnames. 
This appears by the earliest form of the name being de Bainbrigg, 
There is a village in the North Riding of Yorkshire called 
Bainbridge; and it seems most likely that the family name is 
derived from this place, though it is curious that there is no record 
of any of the family having had land, or being settled there ; but 
the name of the family is found in many places in that [xirt of 
Yorkshire. The village of Bainbridge is so called from the bridge 
over the small river Baint, which runs into the Ure at that point. 
The family name, of which the oldest and simplest form is 
Baynbrig, has been spelt in every variety of ways, and Bainbridge 
is evidently the modem softening of the word from the old form. 

In these notes I propose to give a few particulars, relating to 
the early history of the family, that are gathered from County 
Histories, Visitations, and Public Records, to form, as it were, 
a supplement, or rather an introduction, to the very ample and 
complete pedigree of the family included by the Rev. W. G. D. 
Fletcher in his Leicestershire Pedigrees and Royal Descents, This 
pedigree goes back to the time when the family first appeared at 
Lockington in Leicestershire. It is proposed now to trace what 
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may be known of the family previously. We cannot go behind 
the earliest Heraldic Visitations ; for at those Visitations it is to 
be presumed all was produced that was known of any family, and 
these Visitations relate only to those persons who were entitled 
to bear arms, and for the most part to the landed gentry. Any 
other sources of information are most uncertain, and though the 
names of many individuals of a family may be found recorded, 
it is not easy to place them in a pedigree, or to fix their position 
relatively to others. Among the early instances of the name that 
have been found is that of Henry de Beinebrig, mentioned in an 
agreement between him and Petrus filius Meldri and brother 
Uctred. {Rolls in the Public Record Office, 8th Henry IlL, 1224, 
Co., £dor,] The next instance of the name is found in Thoro- 
ton's "Antiquities of Notts." Under the head of Ratcliffe-on- 
Soar it is stated that the Prior of Norton had a dispute with one 
Petro Pigot for the advowson of the church in the 9th Edw. I., 
when the Prior called to warrantry Henry de Lacey, Earl of 
Lincoln, who came and defended the right by the body of a 
certain free man of his called John, son of Richard de Baynbrigg, 
but there was no judgment upon the duel. It does not appear 
from whence this John de Baynbrigg came ; he is described as a 
freeman. This was a position of independence in early time, 
having certain rights and privileges. The trial by duel or wager 
of battle was common in the middle ages, having been introduced 
by the Norman conquerors into England. A trial of this kind 
took place at Leicester, which is noticed by Green in his History 
of the English People, as leading to the [ch. iv., sec. 4] abolition 
of the custom, and substitution of trial by jury. In a recently 
published book, Bracton's Note Book, edited by F. W. Maitland, 
containing a collection of legal cases in the reign of Henry III., 
are mentioned some instances of trial by battle. In a Dorset- 
shire plea, in the year 1229, a freeman named Duncan Scot was 
champion to try the right of succession to a piece of land, against 
another named Odo of Cornwall; and again in 1230 the same 
Duncan Scot was pitched with another freeman, Richard of 
Newenham, in another cause. So it is evident that these freemen, 
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of their own will, lent their services and were hired for the trial 
by battle. Probably John de Baynbrigg had no interest in the 
place where he fought, and no patrimony, but only his own good 
sword with which to fight his duels. It is singular, however, that 
the earliest pedigree of the family extant in Heraldic Visitation 
contains the names of Richard and John Baynbrigg, as father and 
son alternately for four descents. It is true the prefix de is 
dropped, but what can be more likely than that the champion 
John de Baynbrigg belonged to this family? This pedigree of 
Baynbrigg of Snotterton is given in the Visitation of 1575, of the 
County Palatine of Durham, by Wm. Floyer, Norroy, and it is 
curious that it is also found in the Calendar of State Papers of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, recently published. 

BAINBRIGGE ARMS. 

Argent on a chevron between three Cornish choughs^ sable beahed 
and legged^ Argent, as many bucks heads caboshed of the field. 

J. H. Bainbrigge, M.A. 

2S — ^The Romans in Leicester (Rata).— The precise 
date when the Roman Eagles were first planted on the eastern 
hanks of the River Soar (or Leir) is nowhere recorded. The Latin 
historians, while depicting the progressive and splendid fame their 
victorious armies achieved by their widespread conquests, did not 
condescend to tarnish their annals with such minor and 
undignified details. What length of time, also, elapsed from 
their landing on the shores of Kent and Sussex (a.d. 50) until 
their legions had fought their way into the centre of the southern 
part of the island cannot now be ascertained. It is, however, a 
plain undisputed historic fact, that the Roman dominion from 
first to last extended over four centuries. The extreme northern 
portion beyond the Forth of Clyde remained unconquered — and 
no doubt, unconquerable — probably more from its climate and 
inaccessible fastnesses than from the military prowess of its 
inhabitants. Wales, too, with the south-western extremity of the 
island, Cornwall, remained unsubdued. Of the whole duration 
of the Roman occupation of this kingdom, in all about four 
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hundred years, it is no improbable ' presumption that Leicester 
continued to be a Roman garrison for at least three centuries and 
a half. At the first invasion of the Romans they found the native 
Britons in a state of semi-barbarism, or rather of incipient 
civilization. In all substantial points, indeed, the latter must 
have exhibited a striking contrast to their invaders — in dress, arts, 
arms, customs, manners, habitations, civil and political policy, 
and in religious rites, ceremonies, and belief. But like other 
nations emerging from a barbarous state, they manifested a 
decidedly warlike spirit, which evinced itself in the obstinate 
defence of their native land, and in severe conflicts with their 
invaders before their final subjugation, after which the flower of 
their youth were drafted into the Roman armies then occupying 
different regions. 

Leicester must have been a favourite residence of the Roman 
military chiefs ; for, unlike many other of their stations where 
the ravafi;es of time have totally obliterated every vestige of their 
occupation (in several instances leaving strong doubts as to their 
exact sites), Leicester is proudly rich in her Roman relics, which 
put her in this respect upon a level with the cities of York and 
Lincoln. Of these remains the chief is the fragment well known 
as the Jewry Wall, which is undoubtedly, of its kind, the finest and 
most perfect Roman remain now extant in Britain, and from all 
present appearance it bids fair to double its present existence, now 
of nearly sixteen centuries' duration. 

HiSTORlCUS. 

26.— "Pity the Poor Bellman."— The following is a 
transcript from the draft of a curious ancient manuscript, con- 
taining the synopsis of the duties appertaining unto the office of 
the bellman attached to the parish church of Loughborough. It 
has been conjectured from the caligraphy and the expressions 
contained in it, that the document was drawn up some time 
during the reign of King Edward VI.: — " These dootes follo'ng 
longs to ye bellmas offyys in ye cherch. It. ferst to ly in ye 
cherche and to co at viij of ye cloke at night in whinter and 
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somer to ring corfir (/>. curfew) and then to go to bed. And 
every Sonday and Allyday bed forth to ring a vij of ye cloke at 
night. Also ye bell ma to leght the cadylles (candles) in ye 
cherche every Allyday as cossto has bene yowsyd. Also to blow 
ye orgends (organ) at matts (matins), mes (mass), and egsong 
(evensong) as has bene of cost5 afore tyme. Also to help to reng 
the sarvys (service) if ned be. Also to sw}'p (sweep) ye cherch 
thorow and to clen every sevth day and every alloweven (Hallow- 
eve). Also to swyp ye pellars (pillars) to and of ye cherch as hy 
as he ca rech (as high as he can reach) wt a long banner poll and 
wher cobwebbs and dost dows heng on. Also to go every 
flfryday a bowt ye towne to bed pray (to bid the parishioners pray) 
for all crestan (Christian) soles as of costo has b6 yowsyd at vj of 
ye clok in somer and vij of ye clok in wenter. Also to satt 
(i>. prepare and set in order) ye heres (hearse) of every cores 
(corpse)." Viewed in comparison with the foregoing duties, 
those devolving upon the modern sacristan, even in our most 
extreme churches, would seem to be of a light nature. 

Mathetes. 

27.— Rutland.— Curious Custom at Oakham.— The 

first time a Peer of the Realm comes within the precinct of the 

manor of Oakham, he forfeits a shoe from his horse, to be nailed 

on the Castle gate ; and should he refuse it, or a compensation in 

money, the bailiff is empowered to take it by force. This custom 

originated at the first erection of the castle in the reign of Henry 

II., as a token of the territorial power of its Lord, VValthieu de 

Ferrers, whose ancestor, who came over with William the 

Conqueror, bore for arms, Argent^ six horse shots pierced sable ; 

designative of his office as Master of the Horse to the Dukes of 

Normandy. These shoes, or rather the shoes purchased with the 

compensation money, are now nailed within the walls of the 

castle, and some are of a very elaborate and historic character, 

each bearing the date and the name of the donor.* 

W.C. 

* The present custodian of the Castle is not the least amongst the curiosities 
shewn.— £n. 
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28.—Leicester at the End of the Seventeenth 
Century.— Leicester town stands on the side of a little rising 
ground, though at a distance from the adjacent hills it looks Low, 
but its a good prospect. It has four gates ; ye streets are pretty 
Large and well pitched ; there are five parishes ; the Market-place 
is a Large space, very handsome, wth a good Market Cross and 
Town Hall. Ye river Sow, which runs into ye river Reeke, and 
both empts themselves into ye Trent. Ye Bow Bridge is one 
arch over into ye Priory, wch King Richard ye third passed over 
out of ye Priory, when he went to fight in Bosworth field wth 
King Henry the seventh, but the stone he struck his heele at and 
against wth wch his head was struck at his return when brought 
athwart the horse Dead I could not see it, being removed ; but I 
saw a piece of his tombstone he lay in, which was cut out in 
exact form for his body to Lye in ; yt remains to be seen at ye 
Greyhound in Leaster, hut is partly broken. There I saw a piece 
of ye yiry wall as its Called, being in arches, and was a place 
where the Jews burnt their sacrifices. There are two Hospitalls, 
one for old men, ye other men 24 in number ; they are allowed 
2s. 8d. per weeke, candle, fewell, oatmeale, butter, and salt. I 
saw the Library, wch is pretty large; there are two Large Divinity 
Books, the arch-Bishop gave them lately, and the names of all 
their Benefactors; there was one book all written hand by a 
scribe before printing was found out, it was a fine vellum ; and 
there was another Book of ye New Testament in Cheneaze 
Language and Character. Ye town is old timber building. 
Except one or two of Brick. There is Indeed what they call 
Newark, which is encompassed with a wall of good thickness, and 
two great gates, with towers, as the town gates are, in wch they 
keep their armes and amunition. Ye walls now are only to secure 
gardens that are made of ye ruined places that were buildings of 
strength. In this Newark, which is a large space of ground, are 
several good houses, some of stone and Brick, In which some 
lawyers live ffrank; there is also a new pile of Building all of 
Brick, which is the Guild Hall, where ye assizes are kept twice in 
ye yeare, and ye session quarterly. St. Martin's Church, which 
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is one of ye biggest — ^there is none very big and none fine — but 
here I saw Hyrick's tomb, who was mayor of the town, and was 
married to one wife 52 years in alle, which tyme he buried neither 
man, woman, or child, tho' most tymes he had 20 in his family. 
His age was 79, and his widdow 97 at her death. She saw 142 
of her posterity together. They have a water-house and a water- 
mill to turn ye water in deep Leaden tubbs or Cisterns for their 
use. Fhere are wells in some streets to draw water by a hand 
wheele for ye Common use of ye town. The mayor and 
alderman goes about in procession on Holy Thursday, which was 
ye day I was there. Here are a great many descenters in this 
town. This country, as I said, was all Rich deep land, and they 
plough their land all with ploughs without wheels as they do in 
Oxfordshire and other deep lands. From thence I passed to 
Bosworth, eight miles, and went by a Gentleman's house and 
through a little parke where the deer were very tame, and passed 
through Bosworth, and over ye ground where was ye battle 
between King Richard yt Lost his Life by ye hande of ye Earle 
of Richmonde, after King Henry ye Seventh, who was crown'd 
in this Bosworth field with ye crown taken off from King Richard's 
head, who being dead Ignominiously Cast across a horse and 
Carried to Leicester and buried there as a just judgmt of God 
for killing his two nephews and reigning in their stead. — From 
Through England on a Side Saddle in the time of William and 
Mary^ being the Diary of Celia Fiennes, 

29.— The Ancient Parish Reg^isters of Leicester. — 
St. Martin's. — ^The Registers of this parish commence in the 
year 1558 (I. Elizabeth), and are contained in seventeen volumes. 
They are not only the oldest, but are by far the most complete 
and legible Registers in Leicester. A Register was in use here 
prior to 1558, as appears from the following entries in the 
Churchwardens' Accounts: — 

"1547-8. Itm. pd. for wrytynge new of the church boke for crystingenges, 

weddyngs, & buryengs yjs. viijd. 

155a Itm. pd. to Ralph Clark for keeping the Register Boke ... xxd." 

F 
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All trace of the earlier records is lost, and the old paper book 
from which the present early entries were transcribed has long 
since disappeared. 

From 1558 to 1605 the Registers are transcripts written on 
vellum in an excellent hand, and are in a splendid state of 
preservation. The following extracts from the Churchwardens' 
Accounts have a reference to the transcript Registers : — . 

•* 1605. Paid for a sheet of parchment to copy the Register Book ... vjd. 

For carrying it to Huntingdon ijs. vjd. 

For the Registrar's fee there ijs. yjd." 

The Registers throughout are well arranged, separate entries of 
Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials being recorded in separate 
volumes, and, with the exception of a few years between 1587 
and 1597, and 1642 and 1649, ^^^y appear to be complete. 

Baptisms. 
The most important feature about these entries is that the date 
of birth is given in many instances. The earliest volume com- 
mences with this heading : — 

"The Register of St. Martin's 
Parishe in Leicester. 

Baptisinges. 

The 6rste yeare of the Raigne of our 
Soveraigne Ladye Queene Elizabeth. 

Anno Dom. 1558." 

The first entry :— 

•* December. The xjth day, James, the sonne of Willia Croftes, was baptised. 
1562. December. Itm. the ixth day, William (i) the sonne of John Eyricke, 

was baptised. 
1573. Januarye. Itm. the yjth day, Danyell (2) the sonne of Henry 

Murfin, was bapt. 
1601. Januarye. The vjth day, Samuell, the sonne of ffrands Churchman 

(3) was baptised. 
l6ia Sept. The second daie, Robert (4) the sonne of Roger Cotes, was 

baptised. 
1623. September. The xxj daie, Willm (5) the sonne of Willm Deane, was 

baptised. 
1633. March xxvij. Nathaniel! (6) the sonne of Samuel Wanlie, was bapt. 
1667. Dec. 24. Richard (7), the sonne of John Goodall, Ironmonger, by 

Sarah his wife, was baptised. 
1702. Aug. 30. John, s. of John Smalley (8) Mercer, & Millicent his w. 

B. Aug. 28." 
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(i) Afterwards Sir Wm. Heyrick, a Goldsmith, and Banker of 
I^ndon, Teller of the Exchequer 16 10, and the ancestor 
of the Herricks of Beaumanor. 

{2) Daniel Murfin became Mayor of Leicester in 1637. 

(3) Francis Churchman was an Alderman, and Mayor in 1627. 

(4) Robert Cotes was a Mercer, and had a son, the Rev. Robert 

Cotes, M.A., Rector of Aston Flamville and Burbage. 

(5) William Deane was chosen Mayor in 1670, and died in 1693. 

(6) Afterwards the Rev. Nathaniel Wanley, Vicar of Beeby, co. 

Leicester, 1658, and Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, 
Coventry, 1662. He died in 1680. 

(7) Richard Goodall, Mayor of Leicester in 1734, had the shop 

now occupied in same line of business by Mr. Osmond. 

(8) An ancestor of the Halfords of Wistow, and the Vaughans 

of Leicester. 

(To be coniinued). HenRV HartOPP. 

30.— Sir Robert Shirley, of Staunton Harold.— The 

beautiftil and picturesque church of Staunton Harold, County of 
Leicester, was built by Sir Robert Shirley, Bart., in the time of 
the Civil War. This true and spirited patriot made Staunton 
Harold an asylum for several distressed divines, and pulled down 
an old and ruinous church, "and in place thereof, at his own 
charges, built a new one, complete for the workmanship, plentiful 
and honourable for the furniture, ornaments and endowment; but 
most admirable for the time wherein the same was undertaken 
and finished ; it being when the roofs of our Cathedrals were 
generally pulled down, and the foundation of all other Churches 
undermined : the time and manner of which work is set forth by 
an inscription over the entrance, thus : 

*In the yeare 1653, 

when all things sacred were throughout y« Nation 

either demolisht or profaned, 

Sir Robert Shirley, Barronet, 

founded this Church ; 

whose singular praise it is, 

to have done the best things in y« worst times, 

and hoped them in the most calamitous. 

The Righteous shall be had in everlasting rentembrance. 
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By which benificence the devout Founder, both heir and ancestor 
of hereditary devotion and loyalty, hath not only built a Church, 
but in his example and memory, hath left a sermon to be preached 
there, to all posterity, of piety towards God, and charity towards 
man ; whilst himself is gone, we doubt not, to take his place in 
the Church triumphant above." 

The above inscription is on a tablet of white marble ; over 
which are the arms of Shirley impaling Okeover^ with their crests, 
carved in stone ; and on each side a large figure of an angel. 

It being told the Usurping Powers then reigning, that Sir 
Robert Shirley had built a Church, they directed an Order in 
Council to him to fit out a Ship, saying, '* He that could afford to 
build a Church, could, no doubt, afford also to equip a Ship." 
And thus he and other good men were endeavoured to be frighted 
from doing any works of piety. 

Sir Robert Shirley died in the Tower, after being seven times 
imprisoned there, in the very prime of life (his 28th year), Nov. 
6, 1656, not without suspicion of poison; and at his death a 
funeral sermon was preached, from Luke vii. 5. He loved our 
Country^ and hath built us a Synagogue* 

The Church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, consists of a 
beautiful embattled tower (in which are six good bells, inscribed 
"Sir Robert Shirley, founder, 1653"); a nave and two aisles, 
separated by three arches; over which are clerestory windows; 
and a very handsome chancel, parted from the nave by elegant 
wrought-iron gates, on which are the family arms, supporters, and 
coronet. The ceiling is painted; and the ascent to the altar is by 
three steps of bluish marble. The chancel is paved with marble. 
The furniture of the Church is purple velvet, with rich gold fringe 
and embroidery. The communion-plate, which is gilt, remarkably 
fine, antient, and costly, was given to the Church by Sir Robert 
Shirley, the founder. The organ is the production of the cele- 
brated Schmidt, and is extremely sweet-toned and melodious. 

Earl Ferrers, the immediate descendant of Sir Robert Shirley, 
is the sole proprietor of the Lordship of Staunton Harold. The 
park contains about 150 acres of land, and has in it about 100 
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head of remarkably fine deer. A fine sheet of water of about 
25 acres runs through the park. The mansion-house, one of the 
largest and roost elegant displays of modem architecture in the 
County of Leicester, is a light and elegant square building, backed 
by a fine wood in contrast with a wild heath at a due distance, 
and a variety of delightful scenery surrounds it. A full descrip- 
tion of this noble edifice, and of the portraits and curiosities 
contained in it, may be found in Nichols's History of Leicestershire^ 
but of it, and of the family of Ferrers, further mention must be 
reserved for another paper. Alpha. 

31.— A Noted Painting at Belvoir.— Dutch Proverbs, 
by David Teniers (a.d. 1610-1694). — Single out any one 
ordinary person from a score of others, who, by the courtesy of 
the noble owner are allowed to go over the Castle and grounds at 
Belvoir, that wonderful storehouse of paintings and articles of 
vertA, and of the choicest and rarest of plants — ask him what 
single object was most firmly impressed upon his mind — that is, 
supposing he has a mind — and the odds will be greatly in 
favour of his fixing on the painting known as the Dutch Proverbs^ 
in that well-known and well-lighted picture gallery. It is not, 
although a valuable picture, by any means the most valuable in 
that priceless collection ; it is, however, clever and unique, and in 
every respect deserving a Note as to its object, and a Query as to 
its subject, for it is worthy of study and of clear explanation. 
The courteous cicerone, in shewing you rapidly over the place, is 
perforce only able to give a brief and rapid sketch of the subjects, 
which only serve to whet the appetite, and make you anxious to 
learn more about it. The picture is in size about seven feet by 
four-and-a-half, and is oblong in shape. It contains some fifty 
figures, the nearest of which, a lad fourteen inches high, is 
intended for the son of the artist. David Teniers, a Dutchman 
(a.d. 1 6 10-1694), was much celebrated in his own time, and at 
this day his pictures are much sought after. The picture under 
notice is celebrated for its varied invention and broad humour, 
and from the crowd always before it on show days, indicates that 
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something exceptional is to be seen. It is, as it deserves to be, 
the favourite, possibly because each can discover some foible or 
failing of — well, say his friend, that is but human nature. Our 
artist's special forte was the painting of Dutch Boors, Tavern 
Brawls, Low Life, Pot-house Politicians, Quips, Cranks, and 
Oddities, Broad and Coarse Humour, and in this special line he 
has been rarely if ever equalled. His pictures have a truth and 
nature which could only have been obtained from a constant 
observer of such scenes, and an almost intuitive obsen'ation of 
their salient points. He was a dear lover of a "pub," which then, 
as now, afforded ample scope for the exhibition of every variety 
of character, from the demagogue who has "a bee in his bonnet," 
and is slightly touched in the upper story upon the Land Question 
or the like insoluble problem, to the merest quibbler on the 
veriest trifles of the day. There appears to have been, judging 
from the known pictures of this artist, a Fools' Paradise even in 
those days. But to the picture in question. Nothing can be more 
strongly marked or more natural than the figures, whether in 
anger or good humour, joyous or grave ; the sky, although not 
much varied, has clearness and brilliancy. The picture when 
purchased cost the sum of ;^i6oo, and at this day would 
probably fetch double the amount. The following is a brief 
explanation of the Proverbs indicated by the several groups of 
figures; the hidden sayings behind this word-picture, and the 
interpretation thereof: — 

z. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

Represented by a man sitting down in a high wind, near his neighbour's house, 
which is on fire. 

2. Between two stools you come to the g^round. 

3. A man invites another to the roast and beats him with the spit 

4. To save his bacon. 

A man broils mutton, his fat hog brings him tongs to stir the fire. 

5. Those bom to be hanged will never be drowned. 

A man falU in the river ; his companion on the bank points to the gallows. 

6. Great cry and little wool. 

A man shaving his pig. 

7. If 70a play with a cat pat on gloves. 
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& Fools and their money are soon parted. 

A man throws ^old into the river to catch fish, one of which is swallowing a 
smaller fish, lU natural bait. 

9. Fishing in troubled waters, 
xa To meet with one's match. 

A man given to slippery tricks has got an eel by the tail. 

11. More ways than one. 

A cow having fallen into a well, her owner, instead of pulling her out, throws 
in rubbish to raise her. 

12. Throwing^ the heaviest burden on the weakest shoulders. 

13. If you tell your secrets, mind to whom it is. 

A man confessing to the Devil. 

14. Holding a candle to the Devil. 

15. None so blind as those who won't see. 

A man covering his eyes with his hands. 

16. Grasping tha shadow and losing the substance. 

Two dogs quarrelling about a bare bone, a cat near them attacking a large cheese. 

17. Labour in vain. 

Two old women attempting to wind off flax from one spindle in a contrary 
direction to each otner. 

18 and 19. Killing with kindness, and Mind your ovtu business. 

A son pulls the spigot out of the barrel, and lets the beer run, while a woman is 
nursing her pig. 

ao. Reckoning your chickens before they are hatched. 

A man and woman at their hen*s nest, whilst a man at the oven steals their 
dinner. 

21. Three plagues of life. 

A dripping roof, a smoky chimney, and a scolding wife. 

22. Harmony without when none within. 

A mu^cian, whose wife allows him no peace within, takes his fiddle and mounts 
the roof with a friend. 

23. One that turns with every wind. 

A man at his mill. 

24. The end of a thief. 

The gallows and the Devil. 

2S- Carrying all the world before him. 

A man carrying a globe in his hand ; every^ one wants to help him. He is doubt- 
less a imbUcan^ who makes his pile easily, and carries it oravely. 

26. Scratching through the world. 

A man struggling hard to creep through a globe ; nobody helps him. This man 
was, doubtless, a /ubliskgr or an editor^ poor devil — perhaps both. He is 
evidently getting more kicks than half-pence. Specially notice the sorry 
condition of his " breeks." 

J. Spencer. 

3;L — Braunston Church) Rutland — A few remarks upon 
the histof)' of this fabric may not be out of place. The oldest 
part of the church itself is considered to be the chancel arch, 
which is thought to date from about the time of the reign of King 
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John. At that time, 1200 (to quote from a newspaper cutting 
some few years ago), King John directed his precept to Benedict 
de Harrison, commanding him to deliver to Hamond the Falconer 
J[fi out of the rent of certain lands in the manor of Braunston 
formerly belonging to Nicholas de Menil. In 1728 the tower 
was taken down to the foundations and rebuilt. "Two false beams 
of good oak" were placed just over the middle aisle of the nave, and 
the lead repaired where necessary, but apparently only repaired, for 
on the lead over the north aisle is the inscription stamped: "This 
was done when Orlando Brown, Esq and Nathaniel North was 
churchwardens in 1734 by Elier Porter plumber," and over the 
south-east aisle is stamped, "N. Bates, Mr. T. Barfoot, church- 
wardens i.w.D. 181 1." Over the south-west aisle is stamped, "Mr. 
J. Killingley Mr. S. Sharpe churchwardens 1821 j.wd." On the 
lead over the porch is stamped, "Mr. R. Brown and J. Tiptap 
1 761." Two monuments of interest in the church are (i) That of 
" Kenelme Cheseldyne and Winefred his wife, 1596, who had 
eleven sons and 3 daughters" — and it is certainly singular to note 
that of these eleven sons there is now no known male descendant 
left; (2) The monument, or rather monumental sbb, of a 
pre-Reformation ecclesiastic, as shown by vacant space cut in the 
stone where the brass and inscription has been. The Prior of 
Kenil worth, in the 9th year of Edward II., 13 16, was lord of 
Braunston — but there is no evidence to show, though the church 
bears traces of considerable alterations about the period he lived 
— that he either took considerable interest in the church at 
Braunston or was buried there. The four bells are in good con- 
dition, and bear the following inscriptions: — On the big bell, 
"Thomas made mee 1660"; on the third bell, "The Lorde 
praise"; on the second bell, "VV. Rawlings, J. Bryan, Wardens 1 7 10"; 
the first bell has no inscription. Few churches can lament such 
a miserable affair as the font ; it will only stand by being propped 
against one of the columns. Men of middle age can remember 
the old font standing at the north-east corner of the porch and 
used as a soft water butt, but no one can tell where it was removed 
to, though it is thought it is buried somewhere in the churchyard. 

N. Edis, 
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33. — Rutland. — Near the heart of England, among the 
lowlands which slope slowly down to the fen country, lies a 
little unnoticed agricultural county, whose existence as a separate 
shire even Mr. Freeman pronounces an insoluble problem. Its 
name of Rutland has generally been explained as meaning the 
Red Land. But, setting aside the philological doubts of such an 
explanation, it may be fairly objected that the soil of the county 
is not particularly ruddy, except in a single small comer : while 
the analogy of other shires looks unfavourable to the theory in 
question, since the rest all bear territorial rather than descriptive 
names. On the other hand, it is observable that the Romans 
had a station of Ratae, at Leicester, close by; and the mere plural 
form of the word marks it out at once as a tribal title, like so 
many of the Roman town-names in Northern Gaul. If these 
Ratse were the inhabitants of the country between Leicester and 
Oakham, it would not be surprising that their name should 
afterwards be confined to a part only of their original territory in 
the form of Roteland exactly as the name of Devon was at last 
confined to the eastern portion of Damnonia, or as the name of 
Cumberland was at last confined to a mere fragment of the Cum- 
brian kingdom of Strathclyde. At first sight, no doubt, modem 
inquirers are prone to reject cavalierly all etymologies which 
imply unbroken historical connection with Celtic times. But, 
after all, it is just as likely that Rutland should bear the name of 
the Ratae as that Kent should be called from the Cantii, or that 
London and Lincoln should retain their Roman names to the 
present day. Eighteen out of the forty English counties are 
acknowledged still to bear designations compounded with Celtic 
or Roman roots; and the addition of a nineteenth need not 
disturb the equanimity of the fiercest Teutonist among us all. 
The suggestion is of course merely conjectural ; still it is at least 
more likely to be true than the astonishing theory that Rutland 
may be so called from its circular shape, " quasi Rotundalandia^" 
as though our ancestors usually spoke bad mediaeval I^tin ; or 
from Roet, the old Romance word for a wheel, as though they 
spoke Norman French in the days of Alfred and Athelstan. 
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However this may be, thus much at any rate is certain — that 
the name of " Roteland " is earlier than the Norman Conquest ; 
and that the district so called was not yet a shire at the date of 
Domesday. It was settled, in all probability, at the colonisation of 
Britain, not by the Lindiswaras of Lincoln, nor by the Gyrwas of 
the Fens, but by the same Middle English tribe which colonised 
Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, and Northamptonshire. For 
before it became a county in itself it was generally reckoned as a 
part of those shires, while it never seems to have had any 
connection with Lincolnshire. Only four town or village names 
of the English clan type, however, occur in the entire district, of 
which Uppingham and Empingham alone are known outside 
their own neighbourhood; so that the English colonisation in 
this outlying corner would seem to have been scanty. It is 
known that the fenland long held out as a stronghold of the 
Welsh against the Teutonic pirates, just as it afterwards held out as 
the last independent English district against the Norman con- 
querors; and it is possible that "Roteland" may similarly have been 
the retreat of the Leicestershire Ratae, which would account for the 
restriction of the name to the eastern portion of their original 
dominions. A mark of woodland long formed the western 
boundary of the shire towards Leicester. Except the fertile Vale 
of Catmos, indeed, in which Oakham stands, a great part of the 
shire was long covered with such woods as Leafield Forest and 
Beaumont Ghase; while even now Burley, Exton, and Normanton 
Parks occupy a considerable fraction of its little surface. 
Probably the name, as well as the district, is far older than the 
division of Mercia into shires by Edward the Elder: for it 
belongs to a class common in the north and midlands — like 
Holland, Cleveland, Gopeland, Westmoreland, and Cumberland 
— representing the old native division of the soil prior to the 
Danish conquest or the West Saxon recovery of the Denalagu. 
None of these was a shire at the time of Domesday; but 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Rutland became so later on, 
while Cleveland and Holland remain mere popular names to the 
present day. 
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Perhaps the earliest mention of Rutland by name occurs in the 
will of King Edward the Confessor. He there bequeaths 
"Roteland" to his Queen Edith for her life, with remainder 
to his new abbey at Westminster. The village of Edith-Weston, 
near Stamford, still preserves the Lad>''s name. The district 
thus bequeathed certainly included Oakham at least, and the 
surrounding parishes. In Domesday, it appears as " the King's 
soc of Roteland"; but the manors now comprised in the county 
are partly entered under Northamptonshire and partly under 
Nottinghamshire, which is actually separated from Rutland, as it 
now stands, by a large arm of Leicestershire, including all the 
country round Melton Mowbray. To complicate the difficulty, it 
is quite clear from the English chronicle that Stamford, which 
now lies on the very verge of modern Rutland, was the capital of 
a county in Cnut's time, as it had before been one of the Danish 
Five Burgs; and this older Stamfordshire, the original territory of 
the Scandinavian host, must almost certainly have comprised the 
eastern and flatter portion of Rutland. After the Conquest, 
the district remained closely connected with the Royal demesnes, 
and it was probably this fact which caused it at last to be erected 
into a separate county. The first mention of it as such occurs 
in the reign of King John, when ** the county of Roteland and 
town of Rockingham" were assigned as a dowry to Queen 
Isabella. Even after this time, however, the difficulties which 
beset the local historian are by no means exhausted ; for 
Mr. Hartshome points out that the expenses of the shrievalty, 
instead of being entered in the Pipe Rolls on a separate rotulet 
by themselves, like those of other shires, are usually appended to 
the rotulet for the counties of Northampton, Nottingham, 
Leicester, or even Derby. All this uncertainty, however, as to 
the neighouring county with which Rutland should be associated, 
in itself perhaps marks out its position as an old independent 
community, now annexed to this artificial division and now to 
that, but always retaining an underlying sense of its own 
separateness, just as Cleveland and Pickering do in Yorkshire, or 
as the little district of the Rodlings still does in Essex. Of 

G2 
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course nobody in the county ever says Rutlandshire, any more 
than they say Cumberlandshire or Westmorelandshire. Every- 
thing, indeed, seems to show that the district, as a popular 
division, goes back to a far earlier time than the artificial 
arrangement which made it into a recognised administrative 
unit. One mark of its real origin may, perhaps, be seen in the 
fact that alone among Mercian shires it is not named after its 
county town. Apparently it remains a solitary example of an old 
native Mercian division which has outlived the West Saxon 
redistribution of the country into shires on the southern model, 
rudely mapped out around the chief Danish burgs. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that Danish local names are 
unknown in the county, and that the sud-divisions of the soil, 
though sometimes described by their Scandinavian appellation of 
wapentakes, are far oftener designated in the true old English 
style as hundreds. Oakham Castle, the real metropolis round 
which the little shire has always centred, still encloses the mound 
of an old Roman or British fortress. 

HiSTORICUS. 



34. — King Charles I. after the taking of Leicester (1632) 

attended divine service in St. Martin's church, and the chair in 

which he sat in the chancel is still preserved in the library 

of the old town hall. The minister, after the sermon, gave 

out the 52 nd Psalm, which, whether by accident or design, 

appeared to be singularly appropriate to the occasion, the minister 

reading, 

"A^Tiy dost thou, tyrant, boast thyself, 
Thy wicked works to praise." 

This appeared to the king to be a home thrust, so his Majesty 
stood up and called for the 56th Psalm, beginning, 

"Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray, 
For man would me devour," 

which the congregation with good feeling immediately sang. 

F. 
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3S— The Folville and Beler Tombs, &c.— Among 
several interesting monuments in Ashby Folville Church, 
Leicestershire, is an ancient altar tomb of " Old Folville," who 
slew Lord Beler. The prevailing local tradition runs somewhat 
thus : — 

That Lord Beler and Eustace de Folville met in strife at 
Ashby Wood, or Pasture, at the cross roads, about midway 
between Ashby Folville and Kirkby Belers, where there is a stone 
cross* (the remains or stump still existing, standing just inside 
the now enclosed field), which is locally said to commemorate 
the fray in which Lord Beler was killed ; that Eustace de Folville 
only survived long enough to inherit the property for the possession 
of which they fought, and that a son of Eustace was named Euchre. 
It is also said to have been a duel and not a murder, and the 
eflfigy on the Folville tomb is so sculptured as to bear out the 
tradition, the very prominent swollen chest with a wound under 
the left breast, where a spear-head had broken off, being pointed 
to as indicating this. 

Burton's brief account, with those of other authorities, is not 
of a duel, but of a murder. There is indeed much improbability 
that a duel took place between Eustace de Folville, who must 
have been a young man, and Lord Bel^r, who was " very old." 
Nichols says that the Folyilles "took the law into their own 

* It is very probable that the cross at Ashby Pasture, as above, was 
built for the same purpose as, and similar to another, called " Stump 
Cross,** in a place called Frisby Hags, or the Hag- way, the old way 
leading from Laund to Melton Mowbray, rather more than a quarter- 
of-a-mile distant from the intersection of the Hag-way and the Laund- 
way, neither of which has been used for some years. This latter appears 
to be of Ketton stone, placed on four circular steps, the lowest level with the 
ground, on which are a few rude letters, not ancient, cut by two shepherds 
more than one hundred years ago. This cross stands upon a high eminence, 
having been erected when the lands were more woody, and may have served as 
a guide to the weary and way-lost pilgrim, or as a resting-place to count his 
beads and say his Ave-Marias. This is likely, as the mid-distance between 
Laund Abbey and Carcolston, near Bingham, Notts., is as near this spot as 
possible, and it shows the consequence of these religious places, for the 
name of Laund-way has been perpetuated at least 500 years. — Nichols* 
Leicestershire t vol, iii,^ part 1., /. 261, 
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hands," and barbarously murdered the Judge, and that Eustace de 
Folville, who slew Lord Beler, died, in 1347, /. ^.21 years after 
A.D. 1326, the year of the murder, (or, as some say, duel,) and 
is traditionally represented by the monumental figure in Ashby 
Folville Church. 

The manor of Criche, or Cruch, in Derbyshire, was purchased 
by Lord Beler of Ralph, Lord Frescheville, who conveyed it by 
feoffment and fine, 18 Edw, 11.^ with license of the King to him 
and his heirs for ever. Lord Beler held the manor of Criche by 
Barony, viz.; of the king in capite, as of his crown, by the 
service of one knight's fee, and so died seized of it in his own 
demesne as of fee, ig Edw. IL 

The tragical rencontre which occasioned his death is recorded 
as follows: — "Eustace de Folville, of Ashby Folville, his two 
brothers, and Eudo de la Zouch, of Haryngworth, having been 
threatened by Lord Beler, one of the justices itinerant, and very 
old, they way-laid and barbarously murdered the judge in a 
valley near Reresby. 

Dodsworth has this remark on the occurrence : — " In the year 
1326, Feb. 4, Lord Roger Beler was slain in the county of 
Leicester. This Roger de Bellere (about the beginning of the 
reign of King Edward I.), founded a chantry of secular *Priests, 
in the Church of St. Peter in Kirkeby-Beler, in the county of 
Leicester, but after many years, the wife of the same Roger 
(she died 4 Rich, II.) with the consent of their son (and 
successor) Roger de Bellere, altered that foundation, and erected 
a Priory for Canons regular of the Order of St. Austin, taking 
their first Prior from the Abbey of Oweston, in the county of 
I^icester. This Roger was slain by Eustace de Folville and his 
brethren, whom he had before threatened, in a certain valley near 

* The "secular" clergy were Bishops, Cathedral Chapters, parish priests, 
and all clerics subject only to their Bishop. The "regular" clergy 
up to about A.D. 1 2 10 had been "monks," nearly all of the prevailing Orders 
of the day, Carthusians, (hence Charter House,) Benedictines, Cistercians, 
&c. The Austin friars, more generally known as Augustinians (black habit) 
were also called Blackfriars. 
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Reresby. He was an oppressor of the church, and of the 
neighbouring religious houses, for covetousness of their posses- 
sions, which he desired as a gift for his own chantry." 

"In the year 1326, Eudo de la 2^uch, of Haryngworth, 
proclaimed for the death of the same Roger Beler, for fear of 
indictment, crossed the sea without the King's license ; and on 
that occasion his lands were seized by the King, and the same 
Eudo died at Paris in the same year, (possessed of the manor of 
Caiston, co. Wilts., and manors in cos. Bedford, Warwick, 
Leicester, and Rutland.) Joan, his wife, surviving, was the 
daughter and heiress of William Inge." The latter was Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench, 131 7. He married Margery, daughter and 
heiress of Henry Grapinell, of Stanstede, Kent, who brought 
him that manor. The adjoining manor of Eightham was in 
the possession of his father, Sir William de Ynge, of Weston-Ing, 
CO. Beds., Knt, the then owner of "the Mote," Ightham, an 
historic mansion, still existing, and lately sold (July 31st, 1889, 
with 385 acres of land,) for ^35,000. It is perhaps the finest 
and most interesting specimen in the South of England of a 
fortified dwelling house of a gentleman of the 14th century. 
William de Inge, Chief Justice, died 1325?, seized of these 
manors, (by the inquisition taken after his death, it appears that 
he had large possessions in ten counties,) to which Joan, his 
daughter, became entitled, but she also died the same year as her 
husband, 1326, (it is presumed by trouble occasioned by his 
early death and share in the murder of Lord Beler,) leaving an 
orphan child, William la Zouch, of Haryngworth, second Baron, 
her son and heir, who at his grandfather's death (Zouch), 
26 Edw, III,y was 30 years of age. He died possessed of 
Ightham and Stanstede, &c., 15 Rich, IL^ and the Zouche 
family held them to 26 Hen, VI, (Philipots and Hasted^s 
Kent). 

In the reign of Edw. I., Sir John Folville, Knt., was seized of 
lands at Reresby. He had issue. Sir Philip de Folville, who died 
about 1307, seized of certain lands in the manors of Reresby and 
Shouldby, and was father of John Folville, lord of Reresby, who 
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had issue (the above) Eustace de Folville. The Folvilles being 
indicted for the murder of Roger Beler, their lands at Reresby 
were seized by the King (Edw. IL), and were never restored to 
them, for this manor of Reresby being granted to Edmund of 
Woodstock, it was, after the attainder, in 1330, given by King 
Edw. III. to Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, for Geoffrey, his 
younger son. 

" In Ashby Folville church," says WjTley (Orig. M.S. in the 
Library of Herald's Coll.), " is an ancient altar tomb of one of 
the Folvilles, in armour; on his breast, the crest of Folville 
(a cross tnolin^ g^^^^\ but no inscription. This monument is 
still in the South Chapel, under the south window, and is said to 
be for old Folville, who slew Beler. A large rusty helmet 
remains on it, with part of his gauntlets, and several fragments of 
armour. Folville's effigy is 'mutilated; the features of the face 
scarcely visible ; his arms broken off; shoes square toed, which 
rest against a lion couchant regardant ; a girdle round his waist, 
but no sword ; his breast ver)* prominent ; on the right side of 
which is an iron blunted spike, or dagger, fixed in the stone with 
lead, apparently coeval with the figure itself; his head rested on 
a double pillow, which appears to have been originally supported 
by two angels, their hands and part of their drapery being yet 
visible." The present condition of the effigy accords with 
Wyrley's description. 

That Eudo la Zouch, of Haryng\vorth, was concerned in the 
murder appears by a petition of his son : — " On the petition of 
William Lord Zouch, of Haryngworth, the son of Eudo le Zouch, 
suppliant, that the said Eudo, for the death of Roger Beler, at 
the instance of Alice, who was the wife of the said Roger, had 
been driven into exile by a brief of the king (Edw. II.), and the 
same Eudo, for fear of death, with which Hugh le Despencer had 
threatened him, and without trial, should he be taken in England, 
had passed over the sea towards the parts of France, and there 
had delayed up to the feast of St. Martin last passed, on which 
day he had died at Paris ; and after that, outlawry upon the same 
Eudo was awarded, namely, on the day of June next after the 
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feast of St Peter ad vincula, that the said outlawry upon his 
said deceased father, pronounced in the County of Leicester, 
according to the law of the land, may be revoked." The 
answer was, "Let the record and process (of outlawry) come 
before a Justice of the King's Bench, and let judgment for the 
death of the aforesaid Eudo be thereupon pronounced as best may . 
be, and let justice be done." — Rot, FarL, vol, it'., p. 4J2, note, 

"On an inquisition taken after this event, it appeared that 
Roger Beler, deceased, and Alice, his wife, had held the manor 
of Kirkby Belers, on the Wreak river, of divers lords, the master 
of Burton Lazarus, and others." — JSscA, ip Edw, 11.^ No, jtf, 
Leic. 

The above petitioner, William Lord Zouch, of Haryngworth, 
Northamptonshire, the son of Eudo le Zouch, by Joan, daughter 
and heiress of William Inge, in right of his mother, Joan, 
became possessed of many manors in Kent, Bedford, and other 
counties. He, probably in expiation of his father's share in the 
death of Lord Beler, obtaining, in 1381, fourteen acres of land 
at Shortley, near Coventry, determined to erect a monastery of 
Carthusians, and endow it with ample revenues, but, dying on 
St George's day, 1382^ he left ^60 per annum towards the 
future establishment. His design was speedily completed in the 
erection of the Carthusian monastery of St. Anne, near Coventry, 
called the Charter House. Richard H., on his return from 
chastising the Scots in 1385, assumed the honour of being the 
founder, at the instance of his Queen, Anne, and laid the first stone 
of the church with his own hands, declaring in the presence of 
his nobility and of the mayor and citizens of Coventry that he 
would bring it to perfection. The fate by which this monastery 
was dissolved overtook it 34 Hen. VIII, Amongst those who 
afterwards possessed it was Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
and it is somewhat remarkable that not only did this religious 
house arise from the pious intentions of William Lord Zouch, the 
son of Joan Inge, (wife of Eudo le Zouch,) and grandson of 
William Inge, as above, but that by the marriage of Henry 
Inge, of Knighton, co. Leicester, and of Charter House, near 
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Coventry, Dec. 21, 1699, with Anne, one of the co-heiresses of 
Edward Hill, of the Charter House, Esq., it again came to the 
"Inge "family. 

"The connection of the families of Inge and Zouch 
is shown in Leicestershire by their arms in Croft and Peckleton 
churches, — the ancient coat, or^ a chevron vert^ Inge ; azure^ ten 
bezants^ Zouch." — Burtoris Leicestershire, 

The church at Criche, Derbyshire, contains an old tomb, 
and upon it an effigy, according to the tradition of the place, of 
the slain Lord Beler. 

"There is also, in Kirkby Bellere Church," says Burton, "an 
antient alabaster monument of a Knight of the House of Bellere, 
his proportion neatly cut, and upon his breast is carved the Lion 
rampant." This tomb, there can be little doubt, is that of the 
eldest son of the slain Lord Beler, Sir Roger Beler, who died 
4 Rich, II. (1381), otherwise Lord Beler, of Criche manor, 
which he held by Barony, as his father did, and one of his five 
wives, possibly Mary^ his last wife, who survived him, and died 
Tf Rich, II, Sir Roger's first wife was Margaret Ryvers, the 
elder ; his brother Thomas, lord of Gunnelveston, co. Notts., 
married Margaret Ryvers, the younger, his wife's sister, 
ly Edw, IILy by whom he had only two daughters. The 
slain Lord Beler's eldest son, Sir Roger, who had five wives, had 
also only two daughters — ^Thomasine, daughter of Catherine, 
fourth wife, who, though married, died childless, j Rich, 11^ 2l 
year after her husband; and Margaret, daughter of his first 
wife, who married Robert de Swillington, and had a son 
and heir. Sir Robert de Swillington, who had two sons. 
Sir John and Sir Robert, who both died childless, and an 
only daughter, Margaret, who also died childless, married 
to Sir John Gra, of Ingleby, Lincolnshire. Hence the lineage 
of Lord Beler, the son, became entirely extinct. 

This tomb of Beler is in tolerable preservation ; the left ankle 
of the effigy* in armour is broken into three parts from the knee 
downwards; the shin, the ankle, and the foot each separate; 
Beler has the Lion rampant (argent) on his breast; the head 
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rests on the helmet, of which the lower part is broken ; a coronet 
is round the head; the feet rest on a Lion. The wife's head dress 
is neat ; a long garment descends to the feet, the upper part has 
cords and tassels \ the feet rest on two lap dogs playing with each 
other. In a north window of remnants of stained glass may still 
be observed the Beler Lion. Burton says (1622): — "In a 
window, the portraits of two men in armour, kneeling ; at their 
backs one hath the shield of Zouch, Gules, a bend ingrailed, 
ermine, between ten bezants; the other of Bellere, Party per 
pale, gules and sable, a Lion rampant argent, a border ingrailed 
argent, and on their surcoats the same arms." 

Besides Lord Beler's two sons (already mentioned) by Alice, 
his wife, daughter of William, son of Peter de Wakebrugge and 
Juliana, his wife, the sister of Hubert Fitz-Ralph, baron of 
Criche in the reign of King John, he had a daughter Avice, who 
married Sir Ralph Cromwell, the grandfather of Sir Ralph 
Cromwell, Baron of Tattershall, Lincolnshire, Treasurer of the 
Exchequer in the time of Henry VI. 

The genealogy of the Beler family has local interest. Sir Roger 
was the eldest son of the slain Lord Beler, baron of Criche, 
in Derbyshire, who had there a capital mansion, park, and 
jurisdiction, 18 Edw, IL^ son of William de Beler, of Kirkby 
Park, CO. Leicester, 14 Edw, L (1286), son of Roger, son of 
Ralph Lord Beler, son of Sampson, son of Hamdn Lord Belers, 
who took that surname (recessed tomb in Melton Mowbray 
church), brother of Lord Mowbray, (from whom the Bellers arms 
are derived,) son of Nigel Lord D'Albini and Gundreda, his 
wife, daughter of Hugh, Earl of Gournay and Editha, his wife, 
daughter of William, first Earl of Warrenne, and Gundreda, his 
wife, daughter of William L, King of England, and Maude, the 
Queen, daughter of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, whose mother^ 
Alice, was the daughter of Robert, King of France. 

Maud, daughter and heiress of Geoffrey de Folville, the last 
heir male of the Folvilles, (and great-grand-daughter of Eustace 
de Folville, who slew Lord Beler,) married Sir John Woodford, 
Knt., and brought him the manors of Ashby and Newbould 
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Folville and divers other lands in the county of Leicester. 
OVoodforde bore, sabU^ three leopard's heads^ jeasant gules^ three 
fleur de luces^ argent,) From Woodford, Ashby Folville came 
by marriage, temp. Hen. VIIL, to Thomas Morton, (nephew to 
John Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, the irreconcilable 
enemy of Richard III.,) from whom it came to Sir Francis Smith 
(tombs in Mortuary Chapel, Ashby Folville church.) There has 
been preserved in the Woodforde family a very curious gold ring, 
on which is engraved the Folville arms, (party per fess^ argent 
and ory a cross moline gules,) 

Gayton Rectory, Alford, John E. A. Inge. 

July pth, 1889. 

36.— Richard Inge, Mayor of Leicester, 1636-7.— 

(Continued from Vol. I., No. i, April, 1889, pp. 15-19.) — ^The 
inscription on the slate slab found in St. Martin's chancel, 
Leicester, 12th November, 1888, under the tile pavement then 
moved, (referred to in the previous article,) was fully exposed 
soon after Easter, 1889, and proves to be not of the Mayor 
himself, as by the small portion to be then read was thought to 
be the case, but of his first wife, Susannah, called by the 
historians Shaw and Nichols, Jane, but as is easily proved, 
wrongly so. The full inscription incised around the sides 
only of the slab (upper surface) runs thus : — "(Here lies) 
the Body of Susannah, sometime wife of Richard Inge, of 
this Parish, who departed this life the 6th day of July, Anno 
Dom. 1623, aged 25." St. Martin's register gives her burial, 
July 8th, 1623, and her entry of baptism in St. Martin's register 
corresponds with the inscription on the slab. "Baptism, 1598, 
October. The same day (18), Susannah, the daughter of William 
Ives was baptized." 

I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Henry Hartopp, for 
the marriage entry, also from St. Martin's register, of the Mayor 
with Susannah Ives. Richard Inge and Susannah were married 
there, 28, Oct., 161 6. She was, therefore, without doubt, the 
Mayor's first wife. Very singularly, the same slab also bears, 
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on its central surface, four other inscriptions, cut about a century 
later, of another family not known to be in any way related, by 
name, Weston.* As previously stated, the Mayor had three 
children by his first wife, Susannah (not Jane, as hitherto 
called) Ives, viz. : William, Richard, and Jane. William Inge, his 
eldest son, at the death of his grandfather Ives, in 1641, 
succeeded to the estate, (purchased by William Ives, in 1631,) at 
Thorpe Constantine Hall, co. Stafford, which his descendants 
still honourably occupy. Richard, his second son, made his will 
30 May, 1640, leaving his property "wholly unto his dear and 
loving father," the Mayor, his Exor.; he died in 1641, aged 22 
years. The Mayor's daughter, by Susannah Ives, Jane, who 
married (as was before shown) Walter Ruding, of West Cotes, 
had a son, William Ruding, who died 4th July, 17 12, aet. 72, 
who married Abigail, daughter and eventually co-heir of Henry 
Clifton, of Toftrees, co. Norfolk. By this Jane is also carried 
on the descent of the Ruding family, she being the great-grand- 
mother of Rogers Ruding, (Receiver General for the county of 
Leicester, 1758-95,) who died 1795, and lefl an interesting and 
well-known diary, called "The Ruding Diary." 

The Mayor, Richard Inge, losing his first wife early, married, 
secondly, Mary, daughter of — Watts, Esq., 6th Aug., 1629, at 
St. Mary's Leicester. This marriage is confirmed by an existing 
indenture in possession of the writer, bearing date loth July, 
1632, No. 7, which states that "Richard Inge, of the Borough of 
Leicester, Gent., and Mary (Watts), his wife (with others), in 
consideration of ;^5oo to them paid by said Francis Inge, of 
Knighton, Gent, (his brother), did grant and enfeoff unto s^ 
Francis Inge and to the Heirs and assigns of said Francis Inge 
for ever" property at Knighton and I^icester. 

Besides several children of this second marriage, who died in 
infancy, the Mayor had another son, also named Richard, 
of Knighton, living in 167 1, buried at Knighton, 23 Sept., 

• Mary, (wife of Richard Weston,) and their three children, John, Thomas, 
and Mary, presumably of the Westons, of Burton-Overy, one of whom, 
Vlu Richard Weston, of Leicester, is mentioned by Throsby, [Excursions, 
p. 47) 
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1 701. Will proved, 26 Dec, 1702, at Leicester. He left, with 
other children, a son, William, of Knighton, Gent. Will proved 
at Leicester, 14 Feb., 1728-9; his exors. were "his loving friends 
Walter Ruding, of Westcotes, and Richard Stephens, of Leic*"." 
[He was fifth son of Archdeacon Tyringham Stephens, of I^ic"", 
by Millicent, da. of Wm. Inge, of Thorpe, born 2nd and 
bap^ at St. Mary's, Leic'', 5 Nov', 1684, mar** but died s. p. 1745.] 
A tomb to the memory of this Wm. Inge, of Knighton, still 
exists in Knighton Church. Mary (Watts), the Mayor's second 
wife left a nuncupative will, proved 23 March, 1671-2. She died 
27 Feb., 1 67 1, and was buried at Knighton. 

Besides the oldest known, before mentioned, (Vol. I., No. i, 
p. 15,) "of Knighton," there was William Ynge, of Knighton, 
living 1557, Exor, with John of Leic' (i559) to Richard, of 
Leicr" Will, proved 1557, the latter son of Thomas Yng, of 
Braunstone, near Leic"". ; will dated 1547. The Rev** Thomas 
Inge, Vicar of S* Margaret's, I^ic'^, with Chapelry of Knighton 
annexed (1658), was (not brother to the Mayor) "cozen" to the 
Mayor's father, Wm. Inge, of Knighton. 

Although the Mayor's Will is still unknown, that of his father, 
William Inge, of Knighton, Gent., is dated 19 Sept., 1633; it 
was proved 16 Jan^, 1635 ; in it he names two of his sons, 
"Francis Inge, of Knighton, Gent.," and "Richard Inge, of 
Leicester (Mayor)," thus showing that this William Inge, of 
Knighton, Gent., is the ancestor as well of Inge, of Charter 
House, near Coventry, and of Knighton, (the writer's branch,) 
descended from the eldest son, Francis, as also of Inge, of 
Thorpe Constantine, co. Stafford, descended from his brother, 
Richard Inge, Mayor of Leicester, 1636-7. The Mayor was 
buried at Knighton, Sept. 23, 1663.* 

Gayton Rectory, Alford, John E. A. Inge. 

jth June, i88g. 

* By an extract, kindly sent me by Mr. H. Hartopp, from a Lay Subsidy 
Roll, CO. Leicr, dated about 1662, it appears that, "Richard Inge, Gent., of 
Knighton (Mayor), was taxed, temp. Car. II., in respect of ten fire-hearths 
in his house at Knighton," where he died. 
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37.— Rutland Guilds and Chantries.— The following 
list I copied some seven years ago from the original return in the 
Augmentation office. 

Anno Scdo Re Edwardi vj** Com'ytat Rutland — Here after 
ensueth A breiff Certificate of Richard Cicyll, Esquyre, and 
Thomas hayes, Commyssioners w*in the sayde Countie of 
Rutlande, by order of Dyvysion taken emongeste them and 
others appoynted Comyssioners by the Kings Ma* * Tres patente 
of Comyssion berynge Date the xiiij*^ Daye of ffebruarye, in the 
Seconde yere of the reynge of o*" sayd souaygne lorde Edwarde, 
the syxte by the grce of godd kinge of Englande, ffrunce, and 
Irelande, Defender of the ffaythe, and in earlhe Supreame heade 
of the Churche of Englande and Irelande, To S' John Will(a)ms, 
knyght, Edwarde Gryffythe, the sayde Richarde Cycell, Edward 
Ch(a)mberleyne, Thom(a)s Brydges, Esquyres, John Doylye, 

John Mershe, the sayd Thom(^)s hayes and Throgmerton, 

Gents, dyrectyd ffor the Survey of all Colleages, Ch(<7)untryes, 
ffree chappells, Guyldes, Brotherheddes, ffraternytyes, Stipendaries, 
and other lyke w'hin the Countyes of Oxforde, North(a)m(/)ton, 
and Rutlande, Touching as well the yerlye value of all the landes 
possessions and heriditaments, stocks of catall, Jewells, plate, 
Ornaments, and other gooddes, to theyme or anye of theyme 
Vin the sayd Countye of Rutlande, or ells where belong)'nge or 
apptaynynge w' the yerlye Repses and Deducons goynge oute of 
the same, as also th'answere to soche artycles of Instruccons as 
they the sayde Comyssoners Receyved from the king's most 
Royal] ma** for there better procedyng in that behalffe, viz. : — 

Chauntres. — No, 7, Manton, — One Chuntr>'e or College 
wTiin o' ladye Chappell in the poche Church ther ffounded for 
the maynten(a)nce of one M' or Governor and towe Stipendaryes, 
or Bretheme, to celebrate Dyvyne Ser\yce ther for ever. And 
hath of possessions sp(/>/V)uall and temp(^r)all therunto belong- 
)mge w'hin the Countyes of Rutl. and leicestr, as by the book of 
the Survey therof made more at large yt doth appere, to the value 
of xxvj" xviij* viij**, wherof in Rente resolute xxxvj*, procuracions 
& Synodis, x" v^, Pencons, iij* iiij**, Almes to the poor, xxx* v^ = 
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iiij" \]\ And so Remayneth Clere by the yere xx" xviij' vj**, viz., 
for The penc6 of the M' of the sayd Chuntry namyd, S*" John 
Gorle, of th'age of Ixxviij yers, of honest conv(tfr)sac(/)o(«) & 
Reporte, but vnable by reaso(«) of his age to serve a cure, and 
hathe of other levynge iiij^' by the yere for the Vicarege of 
Aynsford, in the Countie of Oxford, xiiij" x" vj^. Therefore for 
the tenth reserved to the Lord the King for the Chantry aforesaid 
by the year, xliiij* x** & Remains xj^^ v* viij^. The pencon of 
S^ Will(w)m Smythe, brother of the sayde Chuntre, of the age of 
lij yers, w^^ servythe the cure of the poche (parish) ther, and 
hathe for his wages therfor yerlye iij" vj* iiij*^, meate and drynk, 
w*^ ratyd at ij" iiij^ the wek amontythe for thole yere to vj" xvj' 
in all by the yere hauyng no other levynge. ix^ viij' Never 
chardged with Tenthes otherwise then as pcell of the Tenthes 
before declared. 

Plate belong}'ng to the sayd Chuntrye, as apperethe by the 
Inventory therof in Syluer Spoones, the knoppes gylte, vj poiz 
(weighing) vij oz, dd (delivered) to the Jewell house. 

Ornaments, housholdestuffe, w*^ other goodes and catalls 
belongynge to the same Chuntrye, as apperethe by the sayde 
Inuentorye pr(<7)ysed at xxvij^^ ij" iiij**, wherof allowed to the 
right honorable Lord Gregory Cromewell as in the Reconynge 
of the said Chuntrye Stuffe made betweene the kings ma** 
& hym, iiij*** die Junij Anno iij**® Rege Edwardi Sexti, & 
declared before S^ Walter Myldmay the same daye, as in the 
same Reconynge more at large appearethe, xvij" v* ix**. And so 
Remayneth ix^^ xvij* vj**. 

Memore**. Debts owynge by the M' ther sine & not before 
the viij*^ of December last, wherof he humbly pr(a)yeth to 
be consydered, viz., to George leache, a verye poore man, blynde 
and lame, and s'unte (servant) of longe Contyn(wa)nce and 
honest behauor ther, hauynge nothinge to lyve vpon for wage(j) 
to hym due at Crystm(<j)s, xP. Thom(a)s Pasgreaue for monye 
of hym borrowede xxvj" viij^. Syr Will(/a)m Smythe, Brother 
ther for wag(tf)s to hym due at Cr}'stm(a)s laste, xxvj' viij**=: 
iiij" xiij* iiij*. A Vicar of neicitie (necessity) ys here to be 
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Indouede for the Suynge (serving) of the Cure ther, w** 
heretofore was suyd by one of the Bretheme of the sayd 
Chuntrye for that the Rectorye ther ys appropate to the same 
Chuntry, and the numbre of houslyng peple w'hin the same 
cure are C. 

The historian, Wright, says, p. 86, the value of the site of the 
Chantry, with all buildings, gardens, and orchards thereunto 
appertaining, and all lands and tenements then valued at 
^20 ox. 8^., p. a., as also the profits of the rectory, then valued 
at ^10, were granted by letters patent, dated 15 May, 2 Edw. VI. 
(1548), to Gregory, Lord Cromwell, and the Lady Elizabeth, his 
wife, to have and to hold the premises during their two lives and 
the survivor of them, siiam dni Rcgi placuerit, (In 3 Edw. VI. 
the college or chantry held certain lands in Pykewell, co. 
Leicester of the value of ^6 i8j., p. a.) The manor (and tithes) 
formerly belonging to the Chantry was granted, with other lands, 
9 June, 5 Elizabeth (1563), to Robert, Lord Dudley. In 21st 
of the same reign, this manor and that of Tixover belonged to 
Sir Henry Sidney, Knt., Lord President of the Marches of 
Wales, who obtained the royal license to alienate the same to 
Michael Lewis. 

The Chantry is said to have been founded by two brothers, 
William (Sheriff of the co. 1359, and M.P. 1 341-51,) and John 
Wade, Cap., temp. Edw. III. An inq. ad quod damnum was 
taken at Oakham, 16 July, 24 Edw. III. (1351), n. 47, before 
Saher de Rocheford, the King's Escheator, when it was found 
not to the damage of the King to grant a license to Willm. 
Wade, to alienate to a certain chaplain in 'Manton, a messuage, 
3 virgates of land and appurts. to celebrate daily divine 
service in the church for his good estate while living, and to 
pray for his soul after death, and of all the faithful departed. 
By another Inq., taken at Uppingham 27 Edw. III. (1353), n. 42, 
it was found not, &c, to grant a royal license to the said W. W. 
to give 3 messuages, 3 virgates, 10 a., and half a virgate of 
land, and the 6^ part of a mill with appurts. in Manton, for 
2 chaplains to celebrate daily divine service in the church, &c. 

H 
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In the church were brass plates to the memory of Wm. Wade, 
the founder of the Chantry ; of William Viller, Bach, of Laws 
and Master of the Chantry, and of Thomas V., brother of the 
same, Cit. and draper of the city of London; also one 
to Rt Neuton, in "decretis Baccallarii, late apprentice to the 
said Thomas V., afterwards Master of this chantry, who gave 
many good things and repaired it." Roger Flouer, of Oakham, 
by will dated 15 April, 1424, bequeathed (1. a,) to the Master 
of the chantry at Manton, (one of his exors.,) "my pair of beads, 
which I myself used with the 10 aves, of silver, and a pater 
noster, overgilt, praying him to be mindful of me sometimes 
when he sayeth our Ladieis Sawter on them." 

(To be continued,) JUSTIN SiMPSON. 

38.— Leicestershire Ministers and Oliver CromwelL — 

A writer of that period, who was an opponent to Cromwell, gives 
the form of oath for abjuring the King : — " I, A. B., do declare 
that I renounce the pretended title of Charles Stuart, and the 
whole line of the late King James, and of every other person, 
as a single person, pretending to the Government of these 
nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions 
and territories thereto belonging. And that I will, by the grace 
and assistance of Almighty God, be true, faithful, and constant 
to this Common Wealth, against any king, single person, and 
House of Peers, and every of them ; and hereunto I subscribe 
my name." 

He then proceeds to give an account of an address presented 
to the parliament by the Puritan preachers of Leicestershire. 

"To show how zealous their clergy were generally therein, 
I shall only give instance of some of those in Leicestershire, 
which personally came out of that county to the Parliament, and 
presented to them a paper, intituled the humble representation of 
divers well affected ministers of the gospel, in the county of 
Leicester, whose names are hereunto subscribed, — which was so 
well accepted of that they, being called in, one of them (as the 
mouth of the rest), addressing himself to the speaker, said : — 
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" That being all ministers of the gospel, in the county of Leicester, 
faithful servants in the Parliament, and imbarqued in the same 
bottom with themselves ; that some of them marched along with 
their forces to suppress the late rebellion of Sir George Boothe 
and others ; and that they, well knowing how much it concerned 
them, with all the true Godly of the land, to strengthen the 
Parliament's hands in the work of the Lord, were desired by 
many of their brethren, ministers of the gospel, in Leicestershire, 
to tender that, their humble representation, in their and their 
own names, ^ith desire that it might be communicated to the 
House, the heads whereof were as followeth : — 

" I. — ^That they did acknowledge it as the product of Divine 
love and goodness toward the nation, that, notwithstanding the 
many changes of persons and government, a Godly and 
preaching ministry had been and still was countenanced, 
protected, and maintained by the Parliament, and that the 
Lord had been pleased, after so many years' interruption, to 
restore them again to their places, for the accomplishing of all 
those just and good things which they formerly prosecuted, in 
order to an happy settlement. 

"2. — ^That, as in duty bound, they desired, in all thankfulness, 
to own the Parliament, under God, as eminent instruments 
thereof, looking upon their piety and zeal for God therein not 
only as a strong obligation upon their spirits to a more faithful 
and cheerful discharge of their duties, as ministers, but also to 
adhere to them. 

"3. — That they were the more encoraged thereto when they 
reflected upon the late votes for encoragement and maintenance 
of a preaching ministrj', and also for the vindication of their just 
rights as men and Christians. 

"4. — That they doubted not but the same divine hand which 
had begun to lay the foundation of a righteous settlement of 
peace and truth in this nation, continually blasting the counter 
designs of the common adversaries, would in due time rear the 
top comer stone, to the comfort of all that did wish well to Sion. 

H2 
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"S. — ^That they could not but with shame and bleeding of heart 
bewail that cloud of darkness which had lately overspread divers 
of their old professed friends, who at first deeply engaged with 
them, yet through that mystery of iniquity which did still work 
in the nation, had been misled and caused to stumble, not only 
to the hazard of their own lives and liberties, but to an involving 
this poor island in confusion and blood ; yet the ruin thereof, if 
God had not stept in for its relief, by blessing the Parliament's 
counsels, and prospering the endeavours of an army against the 
enraged malice of the old common enemy, and the dissatis- 
factions of such as engaged with them, to hinder the designed 
work of easing their loads, and of settling their foundations in 
peace, truth, and righteousness. 

"6. — That they took themselves bound in duty to let the 
Parliament know that (through mercy) their souls had not 
entered into the secret of the late insurrectors, but that they 
did profess an utter detestation thereof; and that, the Lord 
helping them, they would not cease crying mightily to Him, that 
He would still pour out upon the Parliament a spirit of wisdom, 
and of the fear of the Lord, to carry them on in their work, 
against all discoragements and opposition whatsoever. 

"The names of the subscribers being these: — John Yaxley, 
minister of the gospel at Kibworth; Samuel Blakesly, at Langton; 
William Sheffield, at Ibstoke ; Maurice Bohem, at Halloughton ; 
William Grace, at Rearesby; Richard Maston, at Langton; 
Mathew Clarke, at Harborow ; Josiah Whiston, at Norton ; 
Benjamin Southwood, at Kymcote ; Samuel Shaw, at Long- 
Whatton; Thomas Lowrey, at Harborow; Henry Pearce, at 
Claybroke,; George Wright, at Congeston; Y. Dixey, at Margarets, 
in Leicester; Samuel Smith, at Glooreston; George Greene, at 
Thedingworth ; William Wilson, at Foxton ; John Bennett, 
at Witwick; Thomas Smith, at Castle Dunnington; William 
Barton, at Martins, in Leicester ; Nicholas Kestyn, at Gumley ; 
John St. Nicolas, at Lutterworth ; Thomas Langdel, at Bowden 
Magna ; Richard Drayton, at Shangton ; Thomas Leadbeter, at 
Hinckley; William Cotton, at Broughton; Henry Watts, at 
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Swepston ; Ambrose Bent, at Ashby-Folville ; John Shuttlewood, 
at Ravenston; Emanuel Bourne, at Waltham; Christopher 
Wright, at Eastwell ; Thomas Jenkings, at North Kilworth ; John 
Pitts, at Burbage; John Hulls, at Stanton-Wivile ; William 
Black, at Saddington; Robert Reding, at Segrave; Samuel 
Oldershaw, at Cole Orton. 

"Which representation being read, they were called into 
the House again, the speaker telling them, that upon due 
consideration thereof, they found in it a gospel-spirit of meek- 
ness, sincerity, and holiness, and that they had also considered 
the seasonableness of it, and that it expressed, not only an 
outward letter, but an inward spirit, &c., and so gave them the 
thanks of the House." 

Leicester, Robt. Hazlewood. 

39.— Absalom Smith, King of the Gypsies. — The 
sovereignty of the singular wandering tribe of the Zingari, or 
as they are commonly called, the Gypsies, is an elective and not 
an hereditary dignity. So far, if they are peculiar in their 
notions and erratic in their manners, they show a great amount of 
common sense. No " noodle," simply because he happens to be 
the son of his father, succeeds to the kingly dignity amongst this 
tribe. They generally elect one of sound common sense, who is 
faithful to their traditions, and who has ability to keep them in 
something like " going order." 

Absalom Smith, a well-known Gypsy in the county of Leicester 
was so elected in the early part of the present century, and was 
always recognized and looked upon by the tribe, as well as the 
public, as their king. He was a great favourite at and frequenter 
of all local fairs, statutes, and village wakes, where, in addition to 
the ordinary Gypsy si)ecialities, he exercised the vocation of a 
"Fiddler," in which he greatly excelled, and late and merry 
was the dance when Absalom was in good form. To the 
frequent request, "Will your majesty just play us one more 
tune," the invariable reply was, 

"Fiddle de dee, 
Merry well be," 
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and so another and another tune was played to the merry dance 
at the village alehouses, till the early hours of the morning ; this 
however was before the sovereignty of King Bruce, who shortened 
the festive hours, and saved the pockets and health of thousands. 
But inexorable death is no respecter of persons, and he comes 
when least expected to the monarch, as well as to ordinary 
mortals. After a merry bout at Twyford wake, (the Saddle Inn, 
I believe,) King Absolom was seized with the illness which 
proved his last. He died in the so-called Royal camp in 
Friesland, a lane leading from Twyford to Ashby Folville. 
Dr. Noble, of Leicester, attended him, and it is recorded that his 
fee of five guineas was punctually paid for each journey and 
attendance. His Zingari Majesty was interred in the churchyard 
at Twyford, in a grave twelve feet deep. He was buried in his 
clothes, or royal robes, and straw and timber were put on the coffin. 
This coffin was made by John Baines, a local carpenter, and was 
paid for by the tribe in new half-crowns. More than sixty Gypsies 
from twelve encampments attended the funeral, and he was 
interred with all the honours due to his rank, and with, in 
addition to the ordinary service, all the peculiar ceremonies of 
the tribe. The officiating clergyman was, however, remiss in his 
duties, but he is not the only one who has treated royalty with 
contempt. He had forgotten the time fixed for the interment, 
and kept the royal party waiting some time, with the usual result, 
" curses not loud, but deep." 

A correspondent who knew him well writes, " Absalom Smith 
was a tall man, of dark complexion, black hair, with long curls 
on each side of his face. He generally wore a long blue coat 
(with large silver buttons thereon, and his initials engraved on 
them), breeches, leggings, and silver buckled shoes. The king of 
the Gypsies was a good athlete. He left behind him a wife and 
thirteen children (to whom he left ;^ioo each) and one hundred 
and four grandchildren. One of Absalom's daughters, Beatta by 
name, was considered to be extremely handsome. A fine 
painting of her in a red cloak is at Belvoir Castle. Beatta had 
twenty-four children. On one occasion she was confined in 
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camp in Goadby lane, and was frequently visited by Mrs. Norman, 
from the Hall, who stood god-mother to the child, and it was 
named after her." 

The following is a copy of the register belonging to the parish 
of Twyford: — "Absalom Smith, (called the King of the Gypsies,) 
buried at Twyford, Feby. loth, 1826, aged 60 years. Rev. J. 
Shortcliffe, Melton Mowbray." 

There was no stone placed over the grave, but good oak 
palisades, over six feet high, were placed round it, which 
the writer remembers to have seen a few years since, and which 
denoted to the passer by the last resting place of "Absalom 
Smith, the Gypsy King." J. S. 

4a— Old Leicester— Walls, Gates, Inns, &c., in 1774. 

— That charming old dilUtante^ Mr. William Gardiner, gives 
some interesting accounts of our old town in his work entitled 
Music and Friends, from which we gather the following : — 

"When the plague raged here, in 1669, the highroad from the 
north, which passed by the Abbey, was turned through Belgrave, 
and so on to Leicester, outside the walls, to avoid the pestilence — 
hence arose the suburbs of Belgrave Gate, Church Gate, and 
Humberstone Gate. The principal inns near the High Cross 
were deserted, and the Three Crowns and the Three Cranes, 
in the Gallowtree Gate, became the chief resort for travellers. 
The town within the walls was at that time not more than a 
quarter of a mile square. The four gates were taken down in 
1774. Over the East Gate there was an upper storey, which 
made the opening so low that a loaded waggon could not pass 
under it The Church Gate was the town ditch, full of mire, 
with a few houses standing on the Eastern bank. The houses 
were all made of wood and plaister, not more than two storeys 
high. The varieties of roof and gable, lunging upon one 
another gave the old place a picturesque appearance. The chief 
street was High-cross street, where stood the building of the Old 
Cross, which left scarcely room for a carriage to pass. In the 
High street was a mansion built of stone, belonging to the 
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Huntingdon family, called the Lord's House, of which only one 
turret remains, now cased with brick, and the highest object in 
the street. A very enlivening feature were the trees scattered 
through the town. Opposite to the Borough Gaol (which was 
made out of St. Peter's church) were two elm trees, gigantic 
fellows, who stretched their arms completely across the street 
In summer time they formed a pleasant shade, where many a pot 
of stout October regaled the idlers of that day. Near to King 
Richard's House, comer of Blue Boar Lane, stood a remarkably 
tall holly. Its smooth silver stem, with bushy top, mounted 
greatly above the houses. Just below the Confrater's house was 
a row of massive chestnut trees, hiding some low wretched 
buildings. On this spot stood the white houses, built by our 
townsman, Johnson, who visited Italy, and introduced the art 
of stuccoing — probably the first instance of its being used in 
England. 

" In the Market Place* was the Pigeon Tree, under which 
country women sat to sell pigeons, a great article of food brought 
from the open cornfields that surrounded Leicester in all 
directions. Opposite the Post Office there was a grove of trees 
under which stood the small thatched inn called the Jolly Miller. 
Between this and the coal yard at the corner of Rutland street 
was a horse pond, where the porters from the Crowns and the 
Cranes washed their horses. All these rural features have long 
since disappeared. As our manufactures and population increased, 
the ground became too valuable to allow these sylvan ornaments 
to remain." C. 

41.— William Lilly, Astrologer.— This famous charlatan 
was bom at Diseworth, in Leicestershire, in 1602, and was 
educated at Ashby-de-la-Zouch till about the i8th year of his age. 
His schoolmaster, Brinsley, although a Puritan, appears to have 
been alive to the advantages of * profane ' learning, for, if one 

* Our view is of the Eastern side of the Market Place, and, with the two 
other views previously given, will give a good idea of its appearance a few 
years before thb was written ; it had not then been materially altered. — Ed. 
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may trust Lilly's own account of his progress under him — an 
account unmarred by any false modesty— the scholars generally, 
and Lilly in particular, were as well versed in the Latin language 
and literature as Romans of the time of Augustus. Lilly, being 
too poor for the University, walked to London in 1620, arrived 
with three times the traditional half-crown in his pocket, and 
engaged in the service of Gilbert Wright, a Leicestershire man. 
Seven years passed, when, on the death of his master, Lilly 
persuaded the widow that she would be wrong in spoiling her 
beauty with tears, and Mrs. Wright and her fortune of about 
;^iooo passed into the possession of a second Leicestershire 
husband. Being now in easy circumstances, Lilly amused 
himself alternately with angling, and, (honest Izaak !) hearing 
Puritan sermons. In 1632 he began the study of Astrology, and 
after attending the lectures of one Jones, a Welsh parson, fled 
from his benefice on account of misdemeanours, commenced 
conjuring and giving instructions on his own account. 

The passage in Scott's Fortunes of Nigel about searching for 
buried treasure in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey is well 
known. Lilly, who was present, gives in his autobiography an 
impudent account of a high wind which arose during the search, 
" until I gave directions and command to dismiss the daemons, 
which, when done, all was quiet again." 

Lilly's matrimonial venture must have proved happy, for on his 
wife's death, about 1634, he took a second partner. This lady 
proved herself a worthy sister of Xantippe, and, possibly to 
escape the pity or the derision of his acquaintances, he withdrew 
with her to Horsham, where he remained till 1641, in which 
year he again betook himself to London, and published his 
Merlinus Anglicus, Junior, His reputation at this time grew 
extraordinarily, and he had the ear of both parties. He predicted 
the victory of Naseby, and assisted the king in his attempted 
escape from Carisbrooke. A forced construction of a passage in 
his almanack ("if we are not fools and knaves, we shall do 
justice") enabled Lord Gray and Hugh Peters to expedite the 
king's trial, so it is said. In 1 651, he published Monarchy, or 
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No Monarchy t with hieroglyphics, a work equivocal enough to 
rank with the utterances of the Delphic oracle, but to which in 
later times he gave a loyal interpretation. A third Mrs. Lilly 
secured his affections shortly after the death of his second wife, 
in 1654. In 1659, the King of Sweden sent him a gold chain 
and medal, with about jCs^i ^^ recognition of his mention of 
him in his almanacks of 1657-8. At the restoration, he remained 
quiet, but, after the Fire of London, was consulted as to its 
origin, and affirmed that he had predicted it hieroglyphically.* 
This was his last public action. The satire of Iludidras sealed 
the death warrant of the craft. His assertion, if it be worth 
anything, is recorded, that Robert Spavin, Cromwell's secretary, 
assured him that King Charles' executioner was Cornet Joyce. 
From the time of the Plague (1665) till his death, of paralysis, 
in 1 68 1, he practised physic (under the Archbishop's license) and 
astrology, at Horsham He was buried in the chancel of the 
church at Walton-on-Thames, and a tablet to his memory was 

* While this impudent cheat is ridiculed for his absurdities, let him have 
credit for as lucky a guess as ever blessed the pages even of ** Francis Moore, 
physician," In his "Astrologicall Pre<lictions for 1648," there occurs the 
following passage, in which we must needs allow that he attained to ''some- 
thing like prophetic strain/' when we call to mind that the great Plague of 
London occurred in 1665, and the great Fire in the year following : 

*' In the year 1656 the aphelium of Mars, who is the generall significator of 
England, will be in Virgo, which is assuredly the ascendant of the English 
Monarchy, but Aries of the kingdom. When this absis, therefore, of Mara 
shall appear in Virgo, who shall expect less than a strange caieutrophe of 
human affairs in the commonwealth, monarchy, and kingdom of England ? 
There will then, either in or about these times, or neer that year, or within 
teti years, more or less, of that time^ appear in this kingdom so strange 
a revolution of fate, so grand a catastrophe, and great mutation unto this 
monarchy and government, as never yet appeared ; of which as the times now 
stand, I have no liberty or encouragement to deliver any opinion. Only it 
will be ominous to London, unto her merchants at sea, to her traffique at land, 
to her poor, to her rich, to all sorts of people inhcdnting in her or lier liberties, 

BY REASON OF SUNDRY FiRES AND A CONSUMING PLAGUE." 

This is the prediction which, in 1666, led to his l)eing examined by a 
Committee of the House of Commons ; not, as has been supposed, that he 
might "discover by the stars who were the authora of the Fire of London,'* 
but because the precision with which he was thought to have foretold the 
event, gave birth to a suspicion that he was already acquainted with them, and 
privy to the (supposed) machinations which had brought about the catastrophe. 
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erected by his friend and patron the famous Elias Ashmole. 

Nichols gives an abridgment of Lill/s life in his History, 

and enumerates at great length the titles of his many works 

(III. p. 753), but his connection with his native county appears 

to have ceased with his school days. 

Editors. 

42. — ^Thc Ancient Parish Regfisters of Leicester.— 
St VLzx\Xvls.— Continued. 

MARRIAGES. 
The first volume has this heading : — 

" Weddinges. 

The first year of the Queene*s 
Matie*. Raigne. 
Anno Dom. 1558.'* 
The first entry : — 

" Jannaryc. The xvth day, John Willcockes and Jane Robert were maried. 

*559- June. The xxvj., Nicholas Englishe (i) and Mary Damport were 
maried. 

1567. Nov. The xjth day, Robert Eyricke (2) and Elizabeth Manby 
were maryed. 

1573. Aprill. The xiiijth day, Duke Nightingall and Margaret Perkin 
were maryed. 

1575. ficb. The vth day, Thomas Tilsye and Ursula Russel were 
maryed, and because the sayd Thomas was and is naturally dcafe 
and also dumbe, so that the order of the forme of marriage used 
usually amongst others which can heare and speake could not for 
his parte be observed. After the approbation had from Thomas, 
the bishoppe of Lincoln, John Chippendale, doctor in law and 
commissarye, as also of Mr. Richard Davye, then mayor of the 
towne of Leicester, with others of his brethren, with the rest of 
the parishe, the sayde Thomas, for the expressing of his minde, 
instead of words of his owne accord, used these signs : first, he 
embraced her with his armes, and tooke her by the hande, putt a 
ring u(x>n her finger, and layde his hande upon his harte, and 
then upon her harte, and held his handes toward heaven. And 
to show hb continuance to dwell with her to his lyves ende he 
did it by closing of his eyes with his handes, and digginge out of 
the earthe with his foote, and pullinge as though he would ring a 
bell, with diverse other signes approved (3). 

1605. Aug. XXV., Wm. Billers (4) and Alice Warde were maried. 

1655-6. The intended Marriage Betweene William Inge, of the Parish of 
Thorpe Constantine, in the County of Stafford, Esqr, of the one 
pt, and Dame Martha Hungate, of the parish of Martins, in the 
Burrough of Leicr, widdowe, on the other pt., hath been three 
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seuall Markett Dayes published in the Chiefe Markett place, 
between the houres of Eleaven and two, according to the Act, 
the 19th of Jan. the last time. And married the 27th of Jan., 
1665, by Mr. Richard Ludlam, one of the Justices of peace for 
the Burrough of Leicr (5). 
1715. Oct. 13, Gabriel Newton (6) and Elizth Wells, by L." 

(i) Nicholas English was elected Mayor of Leicester in 1570. 

(2) This was Aid. Robert Heyrick, thrice Mayor of Leicester, 

and an ancestor of the late Wm. Heyrick, of Thurmaston. 

(3) A similar marriage is recorded in the Register of St. Botolph, 

Aldgate, London, under date 161 8. Before the happy 
pair were united, the Lord Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench was consulted, and he said such marriages were 
legal. 

(4) Aid. Wm. Billers, of Leicester, was the son of George Billers, 

of Birstall, where he was bom in 1582. He was chosen 
Mayor in 1628. Sir Wm. Billers, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1733, was descended from the Leicester 
family. 

(5) Wm. Inge, the eldest son of Aid. Richard Inge, of I^icester, 

was the ancestor of the Inges of Thorpe Constantine. 

(6) Aid. Gabriel Newton, the Founder of the charity schools. 

BURIALS. 
These Registers are perhaps the most interesting of any, as 
they contain the entries of burials of many of the principal 
inhabitants of Leicester for the past 300 years. Most of the 
former Mayors and Corporate Officials, and other ]>ersons of note 
selected St. Martin's as their place of burial. It is believed that 
at least 14,000 entries are recorded between 1558 and 1858. 
The following extracts have been taken from the first volume, 
which commences thus: — 

•' BURIALLS. 

The first yeare of the Queene's 
Maties. Raigne, 1558." 

The first entry : — 

" November. The xxvijth day, William Warde (i) was buryed ; v bells. 
1559. March. The xxth day, Nicholas Lubna (2), the vicar, was buryed ; 
V bells. 
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1562. Januarye. The xvij. day, Wm. Inslye was buryed; killed with 

tempest (3). 
1565. June. The viijth day, Raphe Greve, servant to the R. Honorab'yl 

Earle of Shrewsburye, was buryed (4). 
1568. October. The first day, John Awdlye, vicar, (5) was buried. 
1579. Feb. The last day, Mr. William Gillott (6) was buryed. 
161 1. Dec. viijth, Mrs. Hericke, (7) the elder, was buried. 
1632. March the 4th, the Ladie Cave (8) was buried. 
1634. Mr. Nicholas Gilliot, (9) Alderman of Leicester, was buried the 

same day (Oct 21). 

1639. flfebruary 2a Mr. Richard Martin, Town Gierke, was buryed. 

1640. Nov. 5. Anthony Old Goodman, Qerk that ran from Evington, 

buryed. 
1653. Oct. I. Thomas Ward, Minister of All Saints', was buried. 
1658. Nov. 19. Mr. Samuell Wanley, (10) Maior, was buried. 
1691. May 16. Edward Ward, Vicar of Rothly (ii). 
172a Dec 8. Clement Stretton, (12) 48." 

(i) His Will was proved at Leicester, in 1558. 

(2) Nicholas Lubbenham was appointed Vicar of St. Martin's in 

1556. 

(3) A great tempest visited Leicester in Januar}', 1562-3, which 

uncovered 411 bays of houses. 

(4) The Churchwardens in their account for 1565-6 say : — 

•* Receyved of therle of Shrowsberyes man for v bels, & for 

burying a man in ye church ... ... ... xijs." 

(5) His name is omitted in the list of Vicars given in Nichols*. 

(6) Aid. William Gillott was elected Mayor in 1571. 

(7) The widow of Aid. John Heyrick, twice Mayor of Leicester. 

She was 97 at her death, and had children, grand-children, 
and great grand-children living to the number of 142. 

(8) This lady would appear to be the wife of Sir Thomas Cave, 

of Stanford, and the daughter of Sir Herbert Crofl, of 
Croft Castle, co. Hereford. 

(9) Mayor in 1618. 

(10) He died during his term of office. 

(11) He became Vicar of Rothley, 14 Oct., 1661. 

(12) This gentleman was the son of Clement and Elizabeth 

Stretton, of Leire, where he was born in 1673, ^'^^ ^^s 
the ancestor of the well-known family of Stretton, still 
amongst us. Henry Hartopp. 
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43. — ^A Rutland Dwarf. — Jeffery Hudson was born at 
Oakham, in Rutlandshire, in 1619, and about the age of 
seven or eight, being then but eighteen inches high, was 
retained in the service of the Duke of Buckingham, who 
resided at Burleigh-onthe-HilL Soon after the marriage of 
Charles I., the King and Queen being entertained at Burleigh, 
little Hudson was served up to table in a cold pie, and presented 
by the Duchess to the Queen, who kept him as her dwarf. 
From the age of seven to thirty he grew no taller, but after 
thirty he shot up to three feet nine inches, and there fixed. 

Jeffery became a considerable source of entertainment at 
Court. Sir W. Davenant wrote a poem called Jeffreilos^ or a 
battle between him and a turkey cock; and in 1633 was published 
a very small book, called the New Year's Gift^ presented at 
Court from the Lady Percival to the Lord Minimus (commonly 
called little Jeffery), her Majesty's servant, &c., written by 
Micropholus, with a little print of Jeffery prefixed. Before 
this period, Jeffery was employed on a negotiation of great 
importance. He was sent to France to fetch a midwife for the 
Queen, and on his return with this gentlewoman and her 
Majesty's dancing master, and with many rich presents to the 
Queen from her mother, Mary de Medicis, he was taken by 
the Dunkirkers. Jeffery, thus made of consequence, grew to 
think himself really so. He had borne with little temper the 
teasing of the courtiers and domestics, and had many squabbles 
with the king's gigantic porter. At last, being provoked by 
Mr. Crofts, a young gentleman of family, a challenge ensued; 
and the appointment being on a level, Jeffery with the first fire 
shot his antagonist dead. This happened in France, whither he 
had attended his mistress in the troubles. He was afterwards 
taken prisoner by a Turkish rover, and sold into Barbary. He 
probably did not remain long in slavery, for at the beginning of 
the Civil War he was made a captain in the Royal army ; and in 
1644 attended the Queen to France, where he remained till the 
Restoration. At last, upon suspicion of his being pri\7 to the 
Popish Plot, he was taken up in 1682, and confined in the 
gate-house, Westminster, where he ended his life in the 63rd 
year of his age. J. P. B. 
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44. — ^A Leicestershire Yeoman. — Hugh Latimer, educated 
at Cambridge, was elevated in 1535 to the Bishopric of Worcester, 
where he laboured zealously, and became one of the most active 
promoters of the Reformation. He was born at Thurcaston, 
in Leicestershire, in 1472. On the passing of the Six Articles in 
1539, Latimer resigned his bishopric, and on coming to London 
soon after was thrown into the Tower and kept a prisoner six 
years. On the accession of Edward VL he obtained his freedom, 
but refused, on account of his great age, to resume his see. 
When Mary came to the throne he was again committed to the 
Tower, and suffered with Ridley at the stake at Oxford. Several 
of his sermons were published during his lifetime. Hallam says: 
" They are read for their honest zeal and lively delineation of 
manners. They are probably the best specimens of a style then 
prevalent in the pulpit, and which is still not lost in Italy, nor 
among some of our sectaries ; a style that came at once home to 
the vulgar ; animated and effective. The following is an extract 
from a sermon preached by him before Edward VL : — * My father 
was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only he had a farm 
^^ £z or £a by the year at the uttermost, at Thurcaston, in 
Leicestershire, and hereupon he tilled so much as kept half-a-dozen 
men. He had walk for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked 
thirty kine. He was able and did find the king a harness, with 
himself and his horse, while he came to the place that he should 
receive the king's wages. I can remember that I buckled his 
horse when he went to Blackheath field. He kept me to school, 
or else I had not been able to have preached before the king's 
majesty now. He married my sisters with £$ or 20 nobles 
apiece, so that he brought them up in godliness and fear of God. 
He kept hospitality for his poor neighbours ; and some alms he 
gave to the poor, and all this did he of the said farm. Where he 
that now hath it payeth ;^i6 by the year or more, and is not able 
to do anything for his Prince, for himself, nor for his children, or 
give a cup of drink to the poor. In my time my poor father was 
as diligent to teach me to shoot as to learn me any other thing, 
and so I think other men did their children ; he taught me how 
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to draw, how to lay my body in my bow, and not to draw with 
the strength of arms, as divers other nations do, but with the 
strength of the body. I had my bows bought me according to 
my age and strength, and as I increased in them so my bows 
were made bigger and bigger, for men shall never shoot well 
except they be brought up in it ; it is a worthy game, a wholesome 
kind of exercise, and much commended in physic' " 

The village of Thurcaston, which is celebrated as having given 
birth to this devout martyr, is situated in the hundred of West 
Goscote, in the County of Leicester, about four miles from the 
county town. The church is dedicated to All Saints, and consists 
of a nave, chancel, and north aisle, with a tower containing three 
bells. In this church is still preserved the font at which the 
reverend bishop was admitted a member of that church which he 
so eminently adorned. It is of a circular shape, on a hexagon 
base, with niches. The house in which Latimer was born, is, in 
the style of the age, built of brick, with beams on the exterior ; 
it is now inhabited by a labourer, and the adjoining part used as 
a blacksmith's shop. Dr. Hurd, the learned bishop of Worcester, 
resided in this village for some time as rector. In the parsonage 
is an original portrait in oil of Latimer, an engraving of which is 
preserved in Nichols's History of Leicestershire, W. S. 

45.— Parish Registers.— Two original old volumes of 
Leicestershire Parish Registers have found their way into our 
great national libraries, namely, the earliest Registers of Somerby 
and Shackerstone. The first-named is preserved in the British 
Museum Library [Add. MSS. 24,802], and contains entries from 
1 60 1 to 1 7 15. The oldest Register of Shackerstone is in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford [Gough MSS. Leicester No. 2], and 
extends from 1558 to 1630. Copies of each of these Registers 
have been printed in the Transactions of the Leicestershire 
Architectural and Archaeological Society, vol. 5. 

The earliest dated Parish Register in Leicestershire is that of 
Skeffington, which contains entries from 151 1, or 27 years before 
the first injunction for keeping Registers was issued in 1538. 

H. H. 
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46. — Sir Thomas White, one of the greatest benefactors 
to the town of Leicester, was an influential member of the 
Merchant Taylors' Company, Alderman, and in 1546 Mayor of 
London. White had rendered signal service to Queen Mary 
during Wyat's rebellion, in consequence of which he received the 
honour of Knighthood He set up and endowed St. John's 
Collie in Oxford. Hearing a sermon by Bishop Gardner at St 
Paul's, it so affected him that he was divinely admonished in a 
dream to build the College where he should find three stately 
elms growing out of one root. Such he chanced to discover in 
the desolate courtyard of St. Bernard's College (an ancient 
Cistercian Society somewhat active, but the mansion house of 
which was then decayed), in the parish of St. Giles in Oxford. 
Sir Thomas White purchased these dilapidated buildings, with 
their appurtenances and some adjacent lands, from the Society of 
Christ Church in Oxford. How many it has blessed and benefited 
can never be known. His funeral sermon was preached by 
Edmund Campian, afterwards the celebrated Jesuit — recently 
beatified, because of his sufferings and death on behalf of the old 
order of things — a valiant defender even unto death of the 
ancient Faith.* 

Sir Thomas White died in 1567, and he bequeathed the sum 
of ^1400 (a large sum in those days) for the purchase of lands, 
the revenues from which were to be advanced by way of loan to 
" young men of fair name and fame," whose age does not exceed 
thirty-five years, in certain sums, for a period of nine years, 
without interest, to enable them to commence or to help them in 
business, provided they can find sureties for repayment. 

There are four other towns beside Leiccester which benefit by 
this exceUent charity, namely, Coventry, Northampton, Warwick 
and Nottingham. By constant increment in the value of property 
Leicester's share of this fund is now about ;^26,ooo, and this 

• Decree confirming the honour given to the Blessed Martyrs, John 
Cardinal Fisher, Thomas More, Edmund Campian, and others, put to death 
in England for the Faith between years 1535 and 1583, dated 29th Dec, 1886. 

Signed, D. Cardinal Bartolini. 

I 
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sum must in the course of time be increased to an indefinite 
extent. The sums advanced vary from ^^50 to ;^ioo, and many 
industrious burgesses of Leicester date their prosperity from their 
participation in this Ix)an Fund. 

In gratitude for this splendid benefaction, the Mayor and 
Corporation of that day caused his portrait and coat of arms to 
be painted and hung in the Old Town Hall (since removed to 
the new building), and the following quaint epitaph was inscribed 
beneath, but the greater part has in late years been obliterated ; 
it is, however, well worth recording here for the benefit of the 
future historian : — 

EPITAPH. 

LO HERE A SHIP A MERCHANT ROIAL FRVGHT, 

WITH STORE OF WEALTH FROM WHOES RICH SID*S VNSOVGHT 

plentie of me1*all hath been larglir given. 

White name, White gifts, White sovle, White saint in heaven: 
WHOES ARMS WEE: (lest wee shew ovr selfs ingrate) 

PROPERLY BLAZOND HERE DOE CELEBRATE 
THE WHICH ETERNALL MONVMENTE SHALL BE 

OF White's renowne to all posteritie. 

DYE THEN AND ROT AND STINKE YOV HVLKS OF SHAME, 

WHO CHARG'D WITH WEALTH ; HAVE NOTHING BVT THE NAME 

OF DYING RICH : WHOES TOMBS SHALL NEVER SPEAK 

YOVR PRAISE; ONE WHITE SHALL ALL YOVR CREDITS BREAK. 

The painting from which our engraving is taken recording his 
bene£ictions hangs in the Hall of St. John's College at Oxford. 

J. S. 

47. — Horse Shoes at Oakham Castie. — As a supplement 
to W. C.'s note on this subject, in Part H. of this publication, 
the following further particulars may be acceptable : — 

"The walls are literally covered by memorials of princes 
and peers who have paid tribute to the custom of the county. 
Over the old oaken chair, occupied by the judge of assize when 
he attends to receive a pair of white gloves, as a token that the 
county cannot produce a delinquent for judicial censure, is an 
immense shoe, constructed of solid brass, erected in 1814, and 
bearing the name of the Prince Regent. Near it are the tokens 
of Queen Elizabeth and the Princess of Wales, the latter placed 
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on the wall in 1881. Her Majesty the Queen also left a 
souvenir of her visit to the county nineteen years ago, which 
occupies a place adjoining those of the Princess of Wales and the 
Duke of York, Lord Coleridge, the Duke of Cambridge, 
Lord Lonsdale, Earl Dysart, the Marquis of Huntley, the Earl of 
Gainsborough, the Earl of Cardigan, the Duke of Norfolk, 
Bishop of Carlisle, Baron Raglan, and the romantic Earl of 
Exeter, have also paid the usual penalty for entering this peculiar 
county. In every instance but one the horse shoes are of fancy 
construction, the exception being afforded by that of Lord 
Willoughby, the shoe at present affixed being taken from the foot 
of a £ivourite horse, "Clinker," that earned for its owner 
considerable feme on the turf The Iron Duke in his peaceful 
days was caught on the borders of the county, and the shoe with 
his name painted upon it betrays that he was unable to resist the 
advances of the impulsive Oakhamites. It will be difficult, from 
its very peculiarity, to discover in this land of castles a relic so 
astonishing." 

48.— The Aylesford Peerage.— The Finchs, Earls of 
Aylesford, owned considerable possessions and estates in the 
County of Leicester, now passed into other hands — " New Men 
and Old Acres.** The late Earl was a well-known and familiar 
figure in this county. The family was descended from the 
Finchs, Earls of Winchelsea and Nottingham, who owned the 
splendid mansion and estate of Burley-on-the-Hill, in the 
County of Rutland, now in the possession of a worthy descendant, 
George Finch, Esquire. But to the Aylesford Peerage, and its 
story: — 

At the famous Battle of the Spurs, fought, if a flight may be 
called fighting, in 15 13, when Bluff King Hal reigned over these 
realms, a Sussex squire of the name of Finch so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself that he was knighted on the spot. The newly 
made knight settled at Eastwell, in Kent, now the seat of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and the scene of that strange romance, 
known as the " Last of the Plantagenets." Indeed, if the story 
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be true which is connected with the old tomb in Eastwell Church, 
the reputed son of Richard III. was alive at this time working 
as a common bricklayer in the home of the Finchs. The 
Finchs, besides being doughty in the field, were eminent 
lawyers, and married well. The most notable marriage which 
changed the fortunes of the family was that of Sir Moyle Finch, 
a grandson of the Knight of the Spurs, who married the daughter 
of Sir Thomas Heneage, Knight, P.C., a person of some note at 
the Court of Queen Elizabeth. We know but little of Sir Moyle 
Finch, but the lady was ambitious. She knew the weak side of 
Kings, and she obtained her ends in some way. James I. created 
her Viscountess Maidstone, and the unfortunate Charles I. raised 
her to the rank of the Countess Winchelsea. The price paid for 
these honours is said to have been the fin<^ mansion of Croft Hall 
in Essex. Be this as it may, the old lady lived till the year 1633, 
and was succeeded in the titles by her eldest son, who died without 
issue, and was succeeded by his brother and his heirs. The third 
son, however. Sir Heneage Finch, carved out his own fortune. 
He sustained the family reputation for distinguished lawyers, and 
became Recorder of London. Charles H., as a mark of approval, 
created him Earl of Nottingham in 1681, and he lived to see his 
second son, Heneage, occupy the distinguished office of Solicitor 
General. The family honours descended to Daniel, the eldest 
son, who afterwards became the sixth Earl of Winchelsea and the 
head of the House of Finch Hatton. The second son became 
the founder of the House of Aylesford. 

There is no finer spot in the County of Warwick than Pack- 
ington Magna. Its fine pastures and magnificent woodlands 
caught the eye of the Priors of Kenilworth in the early days of 
their foundation, and their great patron, the builder of the Castle 
Keep of Kenilworth, generously granted it to them with divers 
other estates, including the now Royal Leamington Spa. At the 
time when the first of the Finchs was enjoying the fruits of his 
valour, the good Priests of Kenilworth were greatly exercised in 
their mind at the changes which were taking place. They saw 
that they must put their house in order, for there were manifest 
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troubles ahead. The smaller religious houses were being dissolved 
and it was obvious that the larger would follow, so they made 
preparations for the event by granting long leases of their lands 
and otherwise disposing of their property. About the year 1535 
they granted a lease of the Packington Estate to one William 
Wheeler, for the term of sixty years. The Reformation came, 
the Priory of Kenilworth was dissolved, and the Crown held the 
reversion of Packington. There was amongst the retinue of King 
Henry at this time one John Fisher, who belonged to the Guard 
of Gentleman Pensioners. He appears to have stood high in his 
master's £avour, and found favour also in the eyes of a fair widow 
named Wheeler, whose first husband was the son of the lessee of 
the Packington Estate. He found no difficulty in marrying the 
lady, and subsequently the reversion of the Packington Estate 
was bought for the comparatively small sum of ;3£^626 os. id. 
The Crown wanted money, and the day of the reversion was afar 
off. The Fishers, as Lords of Packington, became important 
personages in Warwickshire. John Fisher, the purchaser of the 
reversion, became Steward to Ambrose Dudley, the " good " Earl 
of Warwick, and overseer of all his manors. His son, Clemens, was 
high in favour with Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who made 
him treasurer on one of his foreign campaigns. He was knighted 
by King James L, and built the Lodge which now remains in the 
Park, which he greatly enlarged and beautified, as well as the 
house which his &ther had built, since replaced by the present 
structure. He left a son, Robert, who was afterwards a Baronet, 
and three dau^ters, who married into the families of the Dilkes, 
of Maxstoke, the Throckmortons, of Coughton, and the Little- 
tons, of Staffordshire. There were troublous times in store for 
the new heir of Packington, Sir Clemens Fisher. The Civil Wars 
broke out, and as a Royalist he suffered greatly. We should not 
care for him on that account, but he stands out in our country's 
history as the husband of Jane Lane, the preserver of Charles H. 
after the Battle of Worcester, whose story is familiar to all 
students. This lady, whose portrait is yet preserved at Pack- 
ington, survived her husband six years, and died in 1689, 
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when her nephew, Clemens Fisher, was Lord of Packington. 
She had no children, but ten nephews and nieces. The next 
heir to the estate had no son, and his only daughter married the 
son of Sir Heneage Finch, and the Finchs, ennobled as Earls of 
Aylesford, became Lords of I^eamington and Packington, which 
they in future made their home. 

In the interval some stirring events had taken place. James II. 
had deprived Sir Heneage Finch (whose defence of the Seven 
Bishops is a matter of history) of his office of Solicitor-General, 
and otherwise degraded him, for his patriotism and high-spirited 
eloquence. As the Parliamentary representative, first of Oxford 
and next of Guildford, he was renowned for his honeyed tongue. 
Queen Anne rewarded him in 1802 with the title of Baron 
Guernsey. He had married the daughter, in the meanwhile, of 
Sir Thomas Banks, of Aylesford, in the County of Kent, and on 
the accession of George I. he was created Earl of Aylesford. 
The marriage of his son with the heiress of the Fishers brought 
the family to Warwickshire, and their connection with that 
county has been close during the last century and a half. The 
subsequent earls married into the families of the Dukes of 
Somerset and the Earls of Warwick. They have held high places 
at Court. They have fought at Waterloo. Their escutcheon has 
been stainless till it was overclouded by the unfortunate occur- 
rences which are too fresh in the minds of our readers to need 
recapitulation here. ^^Dt mortuis nil nisi bonumr L. G. 

49.— Scolds and their Punishment in Olden Times. — 

Our forefathers were men of mettle; they grappled with this 
social evil, and they found a possible remedy handy in the 
Cucking Stool — which certainly had come to them from Saxon 
times, as it is mentioned in the Domesday Book, although it 
seems then to have been used to punish offenders of a different 
description. Here we see it was then used for the exposition of 
those giving false measures, or selling bad beer. But it was a 
convenient and harmless punishment. It involved no physical 
hardship, and was applied to a scold in a very simple manner. 
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She was only placed in it (being, of course, duly fastened in) and 
exposed outside her house, or in some other place, for a given 
time, and so left to the gibes and insolent remarks of the crowd. 
This was the first and gentlest form of the remedy. It gave no 
personal pain, as did the stocks, and rather shows the wish of our 
ancestors to begin with moral suasion ; but finding still that '* her 
clam'rous tongue strikes pity deaf," they invented the tumbrel, on 
which she was drawn round the town seated on the chair. For 
instxince, in the Common Hall accounts of the borough of 
Leicester, 1467, it was ordered "that scoldes be punished by the 
mayor on a cuck-stool before their own door, and then carried to 

the four gates of the town." And 
this failing, the tumbrel was turned 
into the trebucket or movable duck- 
ing-stool, and this in its time yielded 
to the permanent ducking-stool, 
which, according to Gay, seems at all 
events to have had terrors for some : 

I'll speed me to the pond where the high 

stool, 
On the long plank, hangs o'er the muddy 

pool; 
That stool, the dread of every scolding 

quean, &c. 

Several old cucking-stools are yet in 
existence, and might, even if not 
used, be of great service as warnings 
to ladies of intense and impassioned 
verbosity. There is one at Leicester, and in the old town records 
before quoted we find some curious facts relating to these stools. 
One was made in 1548 at a cost of five shillings; but could not 
have been very strong, as in 1552 there is an entry, "Paid for 
mending of the cuckstole tow tymes, viijd." In 1558 and 1563 
it was repaired at a cost each time of one shilling and fourpence. 
In 1555 it required much mending. In 1578 a new one was 
made at a cost of fourteen shillings, and another in 1646 cost 
sixteen shillings and sixpence, and the last one seems to have 
been in 1768-9: "Paid Mr. Elliott for a cuckstool by order of 




THE CUCKINC STOOL. 
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Hall, two ponds." There is one in the museum at Scarborough, 
in which the patient is fastened by an iron pin through the arms, 
after the manner of a baby's chair. At Neath there used to be 
one ; but the scold had to be found guilty by six men before she 
could be punished. There was a fine one at Sandwich previous 
to 1792, on which there was a man and woman calling each other 
names ; whilst on the cross-bar were the words : — 

Of members ye tonge is worst or best, 
An yll tonge ofte doethe breede unreste. 

Of the movable stools, or tumbrels, which were sometimes used 
for ducking, there is a very fine example in Leominster ; it is a 
low platform on four wheels, having at one end two upright posts 
through the top of which goes a pin, which pierces a long 
horizontal bar, having a chair at one end and a rope at the other. 
This seems to have been last used for the purposes of ducking in 
1809, when a somewhat notorious character, one Jenny Piper, 
was ducked. It was brought out again in 181 7, in order to punish 
Sarah Leeke, but she escaped, the water being too low. The 
wheels of a tumbrel were, a few years since, and may probably 
now be, preserved in the crypt of the Church of St. Mary, at 
Warwick. A. Y. R. 



SO.— Leicester.— Curious Custom on St George's Day, 

— St. George's Day, April 23rd, though now passed over without 
notice, was formerly celebrated by feasts of cities and corporations, 
and at Leicester the " Riding of the George " was one of the 
principal solemnities of the town. The inhabitants were bound 
to attend the Mayor, or to " ride against the King," as it is ex- 
pressed, or for " riding the George," or for any other thing to the 
pleasure of the Mayor or the worship of the town. An equestrian 
statue of St. George, erected in many parish churches, was often 
decorated in a most luxurious and extravagant manner. Fosbroke 
in his Dictionary of AntiquiiieSy tells us that St. George's horse, 
harnessed, used to stand at the end of St George's Chapel, in 
St. Martin's Church, Leicester. 
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(From an Authentic Painting at Bradgate House). 
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51.— Lady Jane Grey (Dudley), born 1537, died I55S— 

It would, I suppose, be only a work of supererogation to give a 
detailed account of this celebrated personage, nor do I intend 
to do so ; it is an oft told tale, and her sad and interesting story 
has been read by thousands, and is perhaps the best known, and 
most pathetic fact that our country's history presents. There are, 
however, some points which appear to have been overlooked by 
most writers, which it may be as well to place on record in 
our local "Notes and Queries," as the Lady Jane was by 
birth, breeding and residence, pre-eminently a Leicestershire 
Lady, and her memory is very precious to us all. The portrait, 
which accompanies this slight sketch, is taken from a painting at 
Bradgate, by William Derby, in the possession of the Grey 
£unily, and is, perhaps, the best authenticated portrait extant. 
Admiration for the Hfe, and pity for the unmerited death of this 
extraordinary lady, have been evinced by the thousands of 
pilgrims to the place of her birth — Bradgate, I-,eicestershire ; 
pilgrimages which will continue while a love for what is greatly 
good shall animate British hearts. For what but the "sweet 
memory" of Lady Jane has invested Bradgate with such a charm? 
It is not confessedly the ruins, it is not the oaks, or the scenery 
of the Park, which, however, are all interesting in themselves, it 
is mainly the association of the spot with the name of the ten 
days* Queen. There prevails, even among educated people, a 
singular confusion of ideas respecting the grounds on which Lady 
Jane was induced to lay claim to the crown. Many look upon it 
merely as a baseless scheme, concocted by the ambitious Dudley, 
and the Duke of Suffolk. Her right has, perhaps, never been 
put forward so prominently as it deserves. It was grounded on 
her direct descent from Edward IV., and Henry VII.* On 

•Lady Jane Grey was the eldest of the daughters of Henry Grey, third 
Marquis of Dorset, who in 1551, was created Duke of Suffolk, having 
married Frances, daughter and co-heir of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
by Mary, Queen Dowager of France, who was daughter of Henry VII. The 
Duke having been induced by the Duke of Northumberland to enter into the 
scheme for raising his daughter, Lady Jane Grey, to the throne, was attainted 
and beheaded in 1555, when the titles of Duke of Suffolk, Marquis of Dorset, 
VOL. I. PART IV. K 
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Henry VIII. having, by Statute, declared the illegitimacy of his 
daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, and excluded the descendants of 
his sister Margaret, (wife of James IV., of Scotland); and on the 
will of Edward VI., in which Lady Jane was named his successor. 
Further, either Mary or Elizabeth must have been illegitimate by 
the canon law, and both had been declared so by Act of 
Parliament ; it became, therefore, a question for the casuist to 
decide whether Lady Jane was not the rightful claimant. Certain 
it is, her claims did not rest on grounds so frivolous as they have 
sometimes been described, but were of a nature, at least, to com- 
mand attention at such a critical period in our country's annals. 
Queen Mary, herself, seems indeed tacitly to have acknowledged 
this, for it is certain that she would have spared the lives of Lady 
Jane and her husband (Lord Guilford Dudley), but for Sir 
Thomas Wyatt's ill-timed and unfortunate rebellion in her favour. 
If, therefore, allowance can be made for parental feeling, for a 
natural anxiety to favour infant Protestantism, and for the un- 
certainty about the rightful successor, the Dukes of Suffolk and 
Northumberland (her father and father-in-law), will appear far 
less culpable in their attempt to secure the crown for Lady Jane, 
than they have generally been represented. An interesting 

Baron Astley, Ferrars of Groby, Harington and Bonville, became forfeited. 
The Duke*s two brothers, Lord Thomas Grey and Lord Leonard Grey, who 
also joined in the same scheme, were likewise beheaded in the Tower, leaving 
Lord John Grey, who after the execution of his three brothers, became the 
chief representative of the family, but could not inherit any of its honours on 
account of the attainder of his elder brother, in whose person they were for- 
feited. He died in 1564. The son of this Lord John Grey was, on the 
accession of King James I., after the death of Queen Elizabeth, created Baron 
Grey of Groby ; and his grandson, Harry, having by his marriage with the 
Lady Ann Cecil, youngest daughter and co-heir of William, second E^l of 
Exeter, become possessed of the Castle, Borough and Manor of Stamford, 
was, in 1628, created Earl of Stamford. He commanded the Parliamentary 
Army of the West, in the commencement of the great rebellion, and met with 
a signal defeat at the battle of Stratton, in Cornwall, in 1642. It is in direct 
descent from the great grandson of this Peer, Harry, fourth Earl of 
Stamford, who died in 1768, that the present Earl succeeded to the title on the 
death of the seventh Earl, in 1880. But the historic Bradgate Park, Groby 
Old Hall and Estates have drifted into other hands, and the connection of the 
great house of Grey of Groby with this county is severed. 
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souvenir of her execution came across my notice a short time 
ago. Strolling through the British Museum, I found myself in 
the room containing the priceless Harleian manuscripts ; and my 
attention was attracted by a precious little volume, on vellum, 
which once belonged to Lady Jane Grey, and which Sir Harris 
Nicolas, the talented author of a " Memoir*' of that illustrious 
woman, has characterised as "the most interesting relic of mis- 
fortunes extant" It is in fact, a Manual of Prayers, thirty-five in 
number, and it is conjectured by the compiler of the Harleian 
catalogue, that it originally belonged to some English Protestant of 
quality, who was cast into prison on account of religious opinions ; 
afterwards falling into the hands of Lady Jane Grey and her husband 
(Lord Guilford Dudley), whose respective autographs are con- 
tained on its pages. This small volume, which is bound in red 
morocco, ornamented, and in very fair preservation, is about 
four inches long and about two inches in thickness. The 
autograph notes of Lady Jane and her husband, are written below 
the prayers, along the bottom of different pages, and not more 
than three lines occur on the same leaf. One of the lines is 
pathetic, and touching in the extreme — 

" The harte knoweth its owne bitterness. 

Jane Duddklby." 
Another — 

" O Lorde in thy greate mercie, have mercie on me. J. D.'* 
There are several others of the same pious nature, besides three 
manuscript notes, the two first of which were evidently addressed 
to the Duke of Suffolk, Lady Jane's father. The following are 
copies : — 

" Your louying and obedyent son wischethe unto your grace long life in 
this world, with as much joye and comforte as ever I wyshte to my selfe ; 
and in the world to come joye everlasting. Your most humble son, til 
his dethe, G. Duddeley." 

"The Lord comfort your grace, and that in his worde wherein onlye 
all creatures are to be comforted. And thoughe it hath pleased God to 
take awaye two of your children, yet thincke not, I most humblye beseech 
your grace that you have loste them ; but trust that we, by leafinge this 
mortall life, have wune an immortall life. And I for my parte, as I have 
honoured your grace in this life, will praye for you in another life. Your 
gracys humble daughter Jane Duddeley." 

K2 
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But the most interesting autograph of this estimable and pious 
lady was written immediately before her decapitation, at the 
request of Sir John Brydges, the Lieutenant of the Tower, who 
was solicitous to obtain some memorial of his amiable prisoner ; 
and it would seem from the following passage in Holinshed's 
" Chronicles," that she carried this identical manual of devotion 
with her to the scaffold upon which she suffered, and which had 
been fixed " vpon the greene, over against the white tower. The 
Ladie Jane came forth, the Lieutenant leading her, with coun- 
tenance nothing abashed, neither her eies anie thing moistened 
with teares, with a booke in Mr hand, wherein she praied until she 
came to the said scaffold." After a short speech, "kneeling 
down, she said the Psalm of " Miserere Mei Deus," in English, 
and then stood up and gave her maid (called Mistrees Ellin), hir 
gloves and her handkercher; and hir booke she also gave to 
Maister Brydges (brother of the Lieutenant of the Tower), and so 
untied her gowne." 

From the prefatory lines of the inscription, it may be inferred 
that she had promised Sir John Brydges, that her book should 
become his after her execution. 

" Forasmuch as you have desired so simple a woman to wrighte in so 
worthy a booke, gode Maister Lieutenante, therefore I shall as a friend 
desyre you to call upon God to incline youre harte to His lawes, to 
quicken you in His waye, and not to take the word of trewethe utterlye 
oute of youre mouthe. Lyve still to dye, that by deathe you may 
purchase etemall life ; and remember you the end of Mathusael, whoe, as 
we reade in the Scriptures, was the longest liver that was of a manne, 
yet died at the laste. For as the Preacher sayethe, there is a tyme to be 
borne, and a tyme to dye, and the daye of deathe is better than the daye 
of our birthe." 







Her father, the Duke of Suffolk, was executed eight days after 
this event. 

I will not spoil so touching a story, nor the lesson it seems to 
teach us all, by adding any additional comment of my own. 

J.S. 
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52.— The Manners Family (Query.)— Can any of your 
readers inform me why the Manners Family (Dukes of Rutland), 
quarter the Plantagenet Arms with their family coat ? 

F. E. C. 

In this country, Lions of England, or Fleurs-de-lis, very appro- 
priately indicate a Royal alliance. The shield of Manners (Duke 
of Rutland), testifies to such an occurrence, and was granted to 
that scion of the house, who, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
was advanced from the title of Earl, to that of Duke of Rutland 
and Marquis of Granby. In the reign of Henry VII., Sir George 
Manners, then the head of the family, succeeded at the decease 
of his mother, in 1487, to the Barony of Roos, Vaux, Trusbot 
and Belvoir, and married Ann, the daughter and heiress of Sir 
Thomas Leger, Knight, by Eleanor Plantagenet^ the eldest sister of 
King Edward IV., divorced at her own suit from her first husband, 
Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter. It was the son of this Sir 
George, who was created Earl of Rutland in 1525. Upon the 
creation of the Dukedom, in 1703, His Grace received an aug- 
mentation of his armorial bearings originally, or two bars a%^ a 
chief guleSy and had permission, in consideration of his descent 
from the Royal House of Plantagenet, to make in his paternal 
coat, the chief quarterly I. and IV., two Fleurs-de-Hs or II. and 
III., a Lion of England or. Apropos of this, a good anecdote is 
told. At the end of the last century, when the Lady Elizabeth 
Manners allied herself in marriage with Richard Norman, Esq., 
of Melton Mowbray, an eminent timber merchant, and very worthy 
man, it was deemed by the family a mesalliance^ and caused the 
Dowager Duchess of Rutland, her mother, to exclaim " Alas^ that 
the blood of the Flantagenets should be mixed with sawdust,^* 

Editors. 

53.— Colours of the 17th Reg^iment (Query.)— Sometime 
during the year 1790, or a short time earlier, or later. Captain W. 
Kirk, of the 17th Regiment of Foot, and his wife, were taken 
prisoners in America. After a short confinement, the lady 
escaped with the Colours of that Regiment, and eventually 
reached Leicester, where, on his release, shortly afterwards, 
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Captain Kirk joined her. He was well received by the Mayor 

and Corporation, to whom he presented the Colours, rescued by his 

wife. In return, they presented him with the freedom of the town, 

and entertained him at dinner, and the Colours were then placed in 

one of the churches, where they were seen in 1816, on her marriage, 

by Miss Ann Kirk, his daughter. I wish to know if there be any 

record of this event in any of the Leicester papers or histories, 

and in what church the Colours were placed. 

26, St. George's Square, T. Norfolk. 

Belgravia. 

54.— Syston.— Extract from Parish Reg^ister.— In the 

parish register of this village, which begins in 1594, are 
the following singular entries, which illustrate the customs, 
expenses, &c., of former times. 

1 597. — Paid to the armour dresser 

„ Also for the town sword ... 

1599. — Paid to Peter Pollard for helping to drive away the 

town bull, that was sold 

„ Paid for a bull ... 

„ Paid for another bull 

1600. — Paid to Thomas Pollard for moving the bull hooke ... 

1 601. — Old Julien Rivette, widow, bequeathed by will 1 2d. 

which was bestowed upon painting the church porch 

and oiling of the same. 

„ Spent at Leicester, when we were summoned to appear 

at the court, for that some of the priests had 

wrought on St. Bartholomew's day ... ... 8d. 

1602. — Paid to Lord Mordents players, because they should 

not play in the church ... ... ... X2d. 

„ Harvest late, barlsy not got in before Saint Matthew's 
day, and on that day no pease nor beans were got 
in at Syston. 
1603. — A pound of good hops sold for ... ... ... 2s. 8d. 

„ A strike of malt ... ... ... ... I7d. 

,, And a strike of wheat ... ... ... ... 2s. 4d. 

1606. — Grinding was so scant, either by water or wind, that at 
the feast of St. Luke, the people came from 
Hinckley to Syston to grind their com. 
„ Frost so hard and continued, that men could not set 

forth their ploughs till after St. Valentine's day. 
„ Upon Wednesday, after Lady Day, there was a very 
great flood, that entered into many farms, and did 
much harm among the com and hay. 
„ Loughborough^ 500 people died of the plague. C W. 



3S. 


4d. 


78. 


od. 




Id. 


308. 


od. 


40s. 


6d. 




I2d. 
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55.— Glenfield and Braunstonei Leicestershire- 
Curious Custom. — At Glenfield, according to Edwards (Old 
English Customs and Charities)^ the parish clerk, in accordance 
with an old custom, strews the church with new hay on the first 
Sunday after the sth of July in each year. This is probably a 
survival of the ancient English practice of strewing the floors of 
not only churches, but dwelling houses also with hay, straw, or 
rushes. When the first Norman monarch occupied the throne of 
this realm, he gave to one of his subjects a grant of land in 
return for supplying him with " Straw for his bed-chamber," and 
in summer straw and rushes twice a year, besides other tributary 
payments. Hentzner, in his Itinerary^ says of Queen Elizabeth's 
presence chamber, "The floor, after the English fashion, was 
strewed with hay." We find from an old quarto work issued in 
16 14, entitled Wits^ Fits^ and Fancies ^ that when Henry III., 
King of France, demanded of Monsieur Dandelot what especial 
things he had noted in England during the time of his negotiation 
there, he answered that " He had seen but three things remark- 
able, which were that the people did drinke in bootes, eate rawe 
fish, and strewed all their best rooms with hay ;" meaning black- 
jacks, oysters, and rushes. In fact, at one time, hay, straw, or 
rushes, fulfilled the place now supplied by the more modern 
carpet. The same curious custom is also observed at the church 
in the adjoining village of Braunstone, which is ecclesiastically 
connected with Glenfield. S. 

56.— The Frewens of Cold Overton and Northiam.— 
A Puritanical Jury. — The Puritans, in the period of the 
Commonwealth, dropped their Christian names such as Edward, 
William, John, &c., and adopted words of holier import. The 
following is the list of a Sussex jury, and their descendants are 
still living in that county : — 

Accepted — Frewen of Northiam. 
Be-tkank/ul—Msiynsird of Brightling. 
Be-Courteous — Cole of Pevensy. 
Safety-on-high—Smi of Uckfield. 
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Searchrthe'Scripiure — Moreton of Staplehurst 

More-fruit — Fowler of Heathleye. 

Free-gift — Mabbs of Chiddingly. 

Increase — ^Weeks of Cuckfield 

Restore — ^Weeks of ditto. 

Kill-sin — Pemble of Westham. 

Elected— ll^ViecitW of Heathfield. 

Faint-not — Hurst of ditto. 

Renewed — ^Wisberry of Hailsham. 

Return — Mulward of Hellingly. 

Fly-debate — Smart of Waldrom. 

Fly-fornication — Richardson of ditto. 

Seek-wisdom — Wood of ditto. 

Much-mercy — Cryer of ditto. 

Fight-the-good-fight-of-Faith—V^hiit of Ewhurst. 

Small-hope ^B\^;g& of Rye. 

Earth — Adams of Warbleton. 

Repentance — Avis of Shoreham. 

The Accepted Frewen, first on the list of this singular jury, with 
his brother, Thankful Frewen, were the sons of a celebrated and 
learned Puritan divine, during the period of the Commonwealth. 
The Frewens are a very old Sussex county family, and have been 
seated at Brickwall, near Northiam, since the time of the fourth 
Edward. By intermarriage with the Turner family of Cold 
Overton, in Leicestershire, the Leicestershire estates of the 
Turners came into the possession of the Frewens at the early 
part of the last century, and are still held by their descendant, 
the present esteemed squire of Cold Overton, Edward Frewen. 
The Accepted Frewen alluded to above, was afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, and his magnificent memorial tomb in the 
Cathedral Church of that city, has been recently restored by the 
father of the present representative of the family. 

Leiaster, J. S. 
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57.— Curious Leicester Advertisements of a Century 
Ago. — "Annual Cocking. On the i6th and 17th Feby., 1774, 
will be fought at the Saracen's Head, Leicester, a main of cocks 
between the gentlemen of the town and the gentlemen of the 
county of Leicester. Mee and Glover, feeders. N.B. — There is 
nowe selling wholesale at the Saracen's Head Inn a quantity of 
curious old Jamaica Rum, some exceeding good brandies, &c. 
January 29th, 1774." 

"The Leicester Fly. In one day to London, for the summer 
season, sets out from the Cranes Inn, Leicester, on Sunday 
evening, the 3rd of April, at 12 o'clock, and so continues to set 
out every Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday evening at the same 
time. Returns from London every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday afternoon. Performed by J. Foster, Loughborough ; 
J. Benton, Harbro.'; T. Hilyard, Northampton; J. Hanforth, 
London. March 26, 1774." 

" Leicester, April 9th, 1774. On Monday last Richard Roberts 
Drake, Esqr., Mayor of this Borough, accompanied by the Alder- 
men in their scarlet gowns and the town regalia, went to the Dane 
Hills to take the diversion of Hunting agreeable to an annual 
custom in this Corporation. The Mayor afterwards gave an elegant 
entertainment at the Town Hall, where we are informed everything 
was conducted with great order and unanimity. The great attention 
of our present chief magistrate, not only to the principal duties 
of his office, but also to accommodating the public, and adding 
ornament to the town, is so remarkable that we cannot but men- 
tion some instances to his honour. The order of the Common 
Hall for taking down the four gates of this town, we are assured, 
was complied with at his particular motion, and has been executed 
under his immediate inspection. The east gate is already cleared 
away, and a commodious passage opened, which, when completed, 
we are told, will measure S4ft. wide, and the west gate is now 
likewise taking down." 

" This is to inform the public that the remainder of the stock- 
in-trade of Lawrence Jee, mercer and linen draper, near the 
conduit in the Market-place, Leicester, is selling off under prime 
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cost. The house and shop to be let at Lady-day or Midsummer, 
either on lease or from year to year. N.B. Portugal gold will 
be taken at three pounds 15 s. per oz. ; light guineas at three 
pounds 17s. lod. halfpenny per oz. All persons indebted to the 
said Lawrence Jee are requested to pay in their respective Debts 
on or before the first day of April next, or they will be sued for 
the same without further Notice. March 27, 1774." 

" Whereas Benjamin Saulsbury, apprentice to Thomas Saulsbury 
of Ibstock, in Leicestershire, Collar-maker, went away from 
his service on Tuesday, 28th June, and has not since been 
heard of He is a lusty, strong youth, about 18 years old, 5 ft. 
Sin. high, dark complexion and brown hair; had on a brown 
coat and waistcoat, and leather breeches, without any other than 
his working apparel. All persons are hereby discharged from 
employing the said apprentice, and it will be esteemed a favour if 
any master collar maker where he may apply will give a line 
directed as above. The young man till this elopement has be- 
haved himself well, and if he will return this fault will be forgiven 
and he will be received kindly. July i6th, 1774." 

" Saure (Ladies' Hair Dresser, from Germin-street, London) will 
attend Leicester during the Race Week. All those Ladies that 
please to honour him with their commands, may depend on his 
utmost endeavours to please. He will bring with him great variety 
of Perfumery, Pomatums, and fashionable Silk Bags for Gentlemen. 
He may be heard of at Mr. Silvester's, Market-place." 

" Wanted immediately, a Curate. The salary Fifty Pounds or 
about, with a House, two Gardens, an Orchard, two small 
Inclosures, all contiguous; or a proper person will hire the 
premises and board the Curate. Enquire of the Rev. Mr. 
Simons, at Leicester ; by whom is also to be Lett a large Chamber 
in Leicester, fit for a Granary or Warehouse. July i6th, 1774." 

"Wanted, a Man between 20 and 30 years of age, to be a 
Footman and Under Butler in a great Family ; he must be of the 
Church of England and have had the smallpox in the natural way. 
Also a Woman, middle-aged (no objection to a Widow who 
proposes to remain so), to wait upon a young Lady of Great 
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Fashion and Fortune ; the Woman must be of the Church of 
Eng. have had the smallpox in the natural way, very sober, steady, 
and well-behaved, and understands Dress, getting up Lace and 
Fine Linen, and doing all things necessary for a young Lady 
that goes into all Public Places and keeps the best Company. 
— Enquire of the Printer of this paper. — Oct. ist, 1774." 
Leicester, R. Hazlkwood. 

58.— Belvoir Castle.— Its Ancient State.— Leyland, the 
celebrated antiquary, writing in the reign of King Henry VIII., 
states in his own queer, but very descriptive language, that " the 
Castle of Belvoir standeth in the utter part of that way of 
Leicestershire, on the knape of an high hill, steep up each way, 
partly by nature, partly by working of men's hands, as it may 
evidently be perceived. Whether there were any castle there 
before the Conquest or no I am not sure, but surely I think rather 
no than ye. Toteneius was the first inhabiter there after the 
Conquest. Then it came to Albeneius, and from Albeney, to 
Ros. —The Lord Ros took king Henry Vlth's part against king 
Edward, whereupon his lands were confiscated and Belever Castle 
given in keeping to Lord Hastings, who coming thither on a 
time to peruse the ground and to lie in the castle, was suddenly 
repelled by Mr. Harrington, a man of power thereabouts, and 
fi-iend to the Lord Ros. Whereupon the Lord Hastings came 
thither another time with a strong power, and upon a raging will 
spoiled the castle, defacing the roofs, and taking the leads off 
them. — Then fell all the castle to ruins, and the timber of the 
roofs uncovered, rotted away, and the soil between the walls at the 
last grew full of elders, and no habitation was there till that, of late 
days, the Earl of Rutland hath made it fairer than ever it was. It 
is a strange sight to see how many steps of stone the way goeth up 
from the village to the castle. In the castle be two fair gates, and 
the dungeon is a fair round tower, now turned to pleasure, as a 
place to walk in and to see all the country about, and railed about 
the round wall, and a garden in the middle. There is a well of a 
great depth in the castle, and the spring thereof is very good." 
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This estate came into the Manners family, by the marriage of 
Eleanor with Robert de Manners of Ethale, in the county of 
Northumberland. Eleanor was the eldest sister of Edmund Lord 
Ros, who resided at the manor-house of Elsinges, in Enfield, 
Middlesex ; where he died in the year 1508, and where an elegant 
monument was erected to his memory. Dying without issue, his 
sisters became heirs to the estates, and Belvoir, being part of the 
moiety of Eleanor, became the property of the Manners family, 
who have continued to possess it to the present time. 

It was in the Civil Wars defended for the king by Mr. Maison, 
rector of Ashwell, in the county of Rutland. The Parliament 
ordered it to be demolished in the year 1649, ^'^<^ satisfaction 
made to the Earl, whose son however rebuilt it after the Restora- 
tion of the Monarchy." E. C. 

59. — Leicestershire Superstitions and Folk Lore. — 

We should be happy to hear from any of our correspondents on 
these subjects. The traditions current in our villages, relative to 
witchcraft, divination, fairies, super-natural appearances, and so- 
forth, must be numerous and musing. But they are also 
collaterally important to historical enquiries ; as they sometimes 
enable us to trace, with considerable minuteness, the extent of 
the settlements of the ancient Scandinavian, Anglian, and Saxon 
tribes in the different parts of England. 

Editors. 

60.— A Leicestershire Loyalist — Sir Robert Halford was 
one of the most staunch Royalists in Leicestershire, and frequently 
assisted the King with money in his difficulties; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance, that a descendant of his family, the late 
Sir Henry Halford, should be the only person, beside the Prince 
Regent, who viewed the body of the decapitated King upon its 
discovery at Windsor. Sir Henry cut off a lock of the King's 
hair, and made Sir Walter Scott a present of a part, which he had 
set in virgin gold, with the word "Remember" surrounding it in 
highly-relieved black letters. Thos. Dent. 
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61.— The Old Conduit, Market Place, Leicester.— 

The old conduit is now amongst the things of the past, and there 
are very few of the present generation that know anything 
of it. In 1573, Queen Ehzabeth granted to the Corporation the 
materials of the decayed Church of St. Peter's, pardy in con- 
sideration of their bringing a conduit of water to the town. This 
they did by carrying water in pipes from a spring near Conduit- 
street to the Market-place, where they erected the fountain called 
the conduit. The " conduit" was a heavy octagonal building of 
red bricks, with a dome and gilded vane, covering a large leaden 
cistern, and the water with which it was supplied was purer than 
that of any other spring in the town or neighbourhood. The 
ladies of T^icester, especially those residing in the Market-place, 
esteemed the water from the conduit for its excellent qualities in 
making good tea, and many kept tin cans purposely for its 
conveyance. It was very useful to the fishmongers on market 
days, as at that time their stalls were erected near to it. The 
conduit was taken down and rebuilt in the year 1709. Many 
years ago, somewhere, most likely in the Leicester Chronicle, I read 
that when George III. was crowned it ran with wine, and 
certainly when George IV. was crowned it ran with ale. The 
water was shut off, the cistern cleansed, and filled with ale, and 
persons were supplied with it in small quantities by the old town 
servants in their liveries. At that time I was a looker-on, and it 
was really amusing to see and hear the pushing, struggling, 
squabbling, fighting, and rattling of jugs and tins, and spilling the 
ale. The town servants were out of temper, and those who could 
not get any ale were more so, and they dropped some very un- 
pleasant remarks to those who served the ale out. I asked a 
woman who had been successful in obtaining a small jug full to 
give me a little ale ; she replied, " You shall have a taste," but 
the jug was no sooner put to my lips than it was taken away ; it 
was looked upon as being so very precious, and I heard of some 
preserving the ale from the conduit on that day for many years. 
At night there was an illumination, and a display of fireworks in 
the Market-place, wheels, rockets, etc., etc The old conduit was 
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situate in the Market-place, about ten yards from the Parade, in 
the centre of the road, and certainly was an obstruction. It was 
sold and taken away November the 8th, 1841, and a cast iron 
ornamental column with a lamp on the top of it, with a tap about 
20 inches from the bottom for an outlet of the water, was placed 
near to the site of the old conduit. This remained until April 
23rd, 1852. Then it was removed, and in its place the statue of 
the Duke of Rutland was erected, and from the pedestal the 
water flowed by means of a tap. Finally the statue was removed 
to the site it now occupies, and the water dispensed with. 
Leicester. R. Hazlkwood. 

62.— John Throsby, Historian, of Leicester, born 
174O1 died 1803. — John Throsby, a native of Leicester, was a 
man of strong genius; and during the vicissitudes of a life 
remarkably chequered, rendered himself conspicuous as a 
draughtsman and topographer. He was a man justly appreciated 
in his day and generation, for his honesty, integrity, and merit, 
and the inhabitants of St. Martin's had every reason to be proud 
of their parishioner. He was fond of society, and used to 
frequent the large room at the ** White Swan Inn,* in the Market 
Place, a very old and characteristic building, of a remote past 
age (circa 1500), now alas, being improved from the face of the 

•Leicester.— -Besides the "White Swan," now being pulled down, as 
above stated, the ** Hare and Pheasant," in High-street, is also being removed ; 
it is (archaeologically speaking) more interesting at the back, than the ** White 
Swan," and is, I believe, somewhat earlier in date. We hope to give in future 
numbers, illustrations from original sketches of these old-fashioned hostelries, 
of which we have now only left to us, the ** Porter's Lodge," in Bond-street ; 
and the "Saracen's Head," Hotel-street; may they be long spared to us, 
together with their worthy landlords. Conservatism in this case, would be at 
- least a virtue, for it appears to be the general rule that what time has spared 
to us, man destroys. Within living memory, nearly all the following Old 
Inns have passed out of sight for ever : — the historic " Blue Boar," High- 
cross-street ; the "Three Cranes," Gallowtree-gate ; the "Three Crowns," 
Gallowtree-gate ; the "Green Dragon," and "Bull's Head," Market-place; 
the " Angel," Cheapside ; the " Mitre and Keys," Applegate-street ; the 
"Nag's Head," and the "Golden Lion," Southgate-strect ; all of mediaeval 
architecture. It will be our duty and pleasure to preserve them for future 
generations, by giving them Illustration in our pages. Editors. 
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earth. Our old local historical landmarks will soon be obliterated, 
and the old historic town of Leicester will hardly know itself in 
its new dress. In a tablet in St. Martin's Church, is the 
following inscription : — 

In Memory of John Throsby, 
Born 1740; Died 1803. 

HE WAS thirty -TWO YEARS PARISH CLERK. 

OP A PEACEFUL DISPOSITION, 

LIVED RESPECTED, 

AND DIED A HUMBLE MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

His publications were — 

I.— "The Memoirs of the Town and County of Leicester, 1777." In 6 

vols., i2mo. 
11. — " Select Views in Leicestershire," from original Drawings — 1789. 4to. 
III. — A Supplementary Volume to the ** Leicestershire Views,*' containing a 

series of Excursions in 1790, to the Villages and Places of Note in the 

County — 1790. 4to. 
rV. — **The History and Antiquities of the Ancient Town of Leicester.'* — 

1 79 1. 4to. 
V. — "A Letter to the Earl of Leicester, on the Roman Cloaca, or Sewer 

at Leicester, with some Notes on the Jewry Wall.'* — 1793. ^^o* 
VI. — "Thoughts on the Provincial Corps raised, and now raising, by a 

Private in the Leicestershire Regiment." — 1795. 8vo. 
VII. — **Thoroton*s History of Nottinghamshire,** re-published with large 

additions, and embellished with picturesque and select views of seats of 

the Nobility and Gentry, Towns, Villages, Churches, Ruins, &c.— 

1793. In 3 vols., 4to. 

All the Topographical works of Throsby are very scarce, and 
good and perfect copies fetch at this day high prices, and are 
much sought after. 

Many of the copperplates used for Throsb/s work, on 
Leicester, were purchased by Mr. John Gough Nichols, and re- 
printed in his magnificent work, ** The History of Leicestershire,*' 
which is the scarcest and most valuable of all county histories. 
The other day I came across an extraordinary compilation of 
Throshy*s volume, " The Histor>' of Leicester" ; it has, in addition 
to the ordinary illustrations, nearly 200 scarce and valuable plates 
of local and kindred subjects, procured from every conceivable 
source, including several original sketches, by Throsby himself; 
and as a frontispiece, a water colour drawing, by J. H. Ross, of 
the picturesque old mansion of Westcotes, (now a remembrance 
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only). Two supplements are added, bringing the history of the 
town down to the present date ; but the most extraordinary thing 
about it, is its unique dedication, which is so quaint, that I 
asked permission to take a copy, which is here given. 

TO 

THE CORPORATION 

OF THE 

Hncfent and Xoi^al asotougb of Xefcestet, 

WHO NEGLECTED TO SECURE 

FOR THE INHABITANTS OF THE TOWN IN GENERAL 

AND OF THE WEST END IN PARTICULAR 

WHEN OFFERED TO THEM ON EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS 

THE INTERESTING AND HISTORIC MANSION AND 

PARK OF WESTCOTES 

WITH ITS UNRIVALLED AVENUES OF ELM AND OTHER TREES 

SINCE SOLD FOR MORE THAN DOUBLE THE PRICE 

AND SUBSTITUTED THEREFOR 

A MISERABLE CINDER ASH FACTORY REFUSE FROGHOPPING GROUND 

TREELESS PATHLESS COMFORTLESS 

BEING THE WORTHY SUCCESSORS OF 

THAT ENLIGHTENED CORPORATION 

WHICH IN 1834 

BLOTTED THE CORPORATE ESCUTCHEON 

BY BRINGING TO THE HAMMER ITS HISTORIC MACES AND REGALIA 

SINCE REDEEMED FROM OBSCURITY 

BY THE LIBERALITY OF OUR TOWNSMEN 

WHO BLUSHED AT BEARING THE REPROACH — 

AND FOUR YEARS AFTERWARDS 

STILL FURTHER SPOTTED ITS ARMORIAL ERMINE 

BY ROOTING FROM THE FACE OF THE EARTH 

ONE OF THE FINEST SPECIMENS OF THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 

OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

(of WHICH THEY WERE THE UNWORTHY CUSTODIANS) 

AND 

CONNECTED WITH AN IMPORTANT EVENT IN OUR NATIONAL RECORD 

THE OLD BLUE BOAR INN 

BETTER KNOWN AS KING RICHARD's HOUSE 
This attempt to preserve from oblivion the representation 
of these and other interesting remains is dedicated without 
Permission by 

The Publishers. 

Surely such a unique local work, possessing such special 

features, ought to be secured for our Town Library, and not be 

allowed to pass into private hands. Sempronius. 
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63.— The Oldest Local Bookseller.— (Query.)— In 1686, 
Francis Ward, a bookseller and stationer, was Mayor of Leicester. 
He resided in the Saturday Market, and at his death, in 1691, 
was succeeded by his son, John Ward, who carried on the same 
business for many years afterwards. Did the Wards reside at the 
shop now occupied by J. & T. Spencer in the Market-place? 
Answer, — No. Ward's shop was a thatched one, with open 
window, and stood on the site of the house, now known as 
"Spencer Chambers," (No. 4, Market-place), next to Messrs. 
Cort & Paul's. This is proved by an old deed of conveyance, 
dated 1703, in possession of the publishers of this work. In the 
church-wardens' accounts, of the Parish of Kibworth, is the 
following entry: — 
" 1688. — Paid Maister Ward, bookseller, Market-place, Leicester, 

by order of the Archdeacon, sum of ... ... 14s. 4d." 

Good Mr. Archdeacon ; he knew, even in his day, that the poor 
bookseller wanted his money. Editors. 

64,— Leicester Market Place, 77 years ago.— A friend 
has lately given us a coloured engraving of Leicester Market 
Place. It was drawn and published by Mr. Isaac Cockshaw, 
great grandfather of Mr. Cockshaw, engraver, of this town, but 
bears no date. The view appears to be taken from the South side, 
and embraces the old " Exchange," then standing near the site of 
the present Market House; also the old "Conduit," which sup- 
plied the neighbourhood with pure water for many years. Military 
officers are represented in cocked hats, and the Town Crier in red 
costume, with his bell, about to proclaim something important to 
the liege subjects, perhaps an auction sale or a child lost. Pasted 
on the back of the picture is the following summary of the in- 
habitants, in easy going verse. It is noteworthy, that in two 
generations, all the names here enumerated are gone, with only 
two exceptions, viz : Messrs. Cort & Co., and Mr. Warner ; some, 
no doubt, retired from business, some failed, and all are dead. 
There being no date to the verses, the only clue to it will be 
in the names. The Chronicle Office is mentioned, and as that 
paper was started in 181 1, the period alluded to cannot be earlier; 

L 
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cocked hats, too, went out with the General Peace in 18 14, so 
I venture to assume that 1812 or 181 3, would be about the 
date of the picture and the poem : — 

COCKSHAW»S DIORAMA OF LEICESTER MARKET PLACE. 



What a wonderful market is here t 

And wonderful people live in it ; 
Whose singular names shall appear. 

And 111 single them out in a minute. 
There's Thacker, for brandy and gin ; 

And Kirby sells Black and Bohea, sir, 
Then Mallet makes pots of block tin, 

For Burgess's coffee and tea, ur. 

There's Jackson's broad-cloth for a suit. 

When tailorised up, sir, at May's ; 
With Gee*s super-excellent boot,; 

And Tom Wilmot's tight lacing stays. 
When Mellor has covered your crown. 

West Weldale, your fingers and toes ; 
YouMl shine the first dandy in town, 

With Parson's snuff at your nose 1 

Archer, weekly, his own coffee grinds, 

With Coltman and Cooper's brown thread ; 
If Browne don't enlighten your minds. 

Neighbour Webb will embellish your head. 
At Bailey's, then, make your next call. 

By the Fountain, what mortal can pass 7 
At Cape's, you may dress for a ball ; 

And from Lewis, get china and glass. 

After Ella's buns, cheesecakes, and puffs, 

Take Parson's life giving piU, sir ; 
And if Lawton and Bryan's cheap muffs 

Won't warm you, 111 tell you what will, sir. 
Take a portion of Hester's fine ale, 

A dram or two at the Bull's Head, sir ; 
With Jeays to repeat it don't fail. 

And then you may toddle to bed, sir. 

ITiere's Alderman Fox, you know well. 

And Howcutt, with brass, steel, and iron ; 
With a Christian, you're sure to do well. 

At Wall's, coat and pantaloons try on. 
There's Wallis, for hats made of straw, 

Which Cort and Co.'s mills grind and cut, 
And Nichols's oil, boil'd and raw. 

With Merrall's smart shoe for the foot. 



There's Swinfen, the dealer in drugs, 

And Bartram, the very same trade is ; 
Cole's calicoes, blankets and rugs ; 

Or Lovell, with gear for the ladies. 
Will Kinsman, for shoes made so neat ; 

And Rayns's fam'd Basket of twigs ; 
Youll find Holland's "bacco a treat, 

And Smith's super-excellent figs. 

One Webb, who has chips of the best ; 

Another sells candles so prime ; 
Wilson's linens will stand any test. 

And Higginson paint it in rhyme. 
Biggs, Baker, and Hardy, the tailor ; 

Thorpe, Burkitt, and Glover, for ale ; 
There's Griffin, the warranted nailer, 

With Mere's rich sarsnets for sale. 

There's Fisher, who lives in Cheapside, 

And Rogers, for silks, superfine, sir ; 
Groom's shoes, of superior hide. 

And Freeman, who's in the sweet line, sir. 
ITiere's Warner, for all kinds of seed, 

And Marston, for cabbage and sprouts, tax ; 
If Newman's old shop takes the lead, 

We must not shut Gregory out, sir. 

For colours, there's Frisby, so rare, 

Cooper's warehouse, for packthread and twine ; 
With Nokes's snug shop, for the fair. 

And Johnson's, with trinkets so fine. 
There's Hacket and Smith, for a shawl, 

And Kendal, for candles of wax ; 
At Haines's, the ladies do call. 

And Mason's, the man for the tax 1 

Fine linen, of Lockwood, you'll get. 

At Clark's, a superior shoe, sir ; 
Barker's hats, never better were met. 

And Calladine's books are all new, sir ; 
There's the CkronicU Office, by name, 

Capam, for dispersing the smoke, sir : 
Dixon's guns, for destruction of game. 

And Price and Son finish the joke, sir. 



By an unfortunate oversight, the plate given in the last number, 
Part IIL, was lettered as of date 1812 : it should have been 1842, 
and we now rectify the error by giving the proper plate of that 
date, taken from the engraving alluded to at the commence- 
ment of this note. It will be seen that the plate shows the Old 
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Conduit^ alluded to in the preceding paragraph, and will give a 
fair idea of this quaint structure. In addition to the persons 
mentioned, whose business places are represented by the same 
name in the Market Place at this date (1890), we may add, that 
there are three others residing in the town, representative of other 
names, Mr. Jackson, Draper, Gallowtree Gate ; Mr. T. C. Browne, 
Friar Lane; and the much and deservedly respected. Miss 
Mallet, Bookseller, St. Martins, who is the daughter of the Mr. 
Jonathan Mallet, mentioned in the first verse. We, however, 
still get our snuff (Old Scotch), at the shop which once was 
Parsons, and just once in a way, drop in at the Bull's Head, to 
refresh our " Notes," (query throats.^ Editors. 

65.— Somerby, Leicester.— Celebrated Physicians.— 

Two of the most celebrated physicians that this country has 
produced, were natives of the above village, viz. : — R. Cheselden, 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons — bom in the last 
century, and died in 1831 ; and the still living Dr. Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, who is destined to figure conspicuously in the 
history of scientific men who have promoted social reform. 
His address, in 1866, on "A Model City of Health"— called Hygeia 
— marks a great stage in the advance of sanitary science. His 
reputation, as a practical sanitarian, has even obscured his praise 
as an original discoverer. People forget what Dr. Richardson 
has accomplished in his skilful researches with the poisons of 
contagious disease. It was he who found out the use of ether 
spray, in extinguishing local pain during surgical operations. 
He introduced a new general anaesthetic, and succeeded in con- 
trolling tetanus and other dangerous spasmodic affections. 
Diseases incident to modern civilisation — alcoholism not the least 
— have latterly engaged Dr. Richardson's attention. Dr. Richard- 
son is sixty-one, and long may he live to be an honour and credit 
to his native county, and the country at large. He is the more 
deserving of honour, because he is a self-taught man, and had not 
the advantage of a scientific education. He was, in his early 
days, a play-fellow of the writer ; in fact, " we rowed in the same 
boat, but with very different sculls." J. S. 
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66.- The " Old Hall," Queniborough, near Leicester. 

******* This hallowed spot recalls 
** dim visions of the past ; Hush*d are the thoughts 
** of life, those busy foes to quietude. 
** Here buried are the cares, which e*er oppose 
** the soul's enjoyment ; One by one arise 
** beneath the potent wizard wand of thought, 
** phantoms of forgotten scenes, blending 
'* with pictures such as this, inciting dreams 
**of future change." 

There are some nooks and comers in Leicestershire, quiet out 
of the way places, that possess some interest as well as dignity of 
association ; such a place is the " Old Hall," at Queniborough, 
which, after being in one family for many generations, has at last 
yielded to the inevitable, and has now changed owners. And 
what a delightful old-world look it has ; in its quiet seclusion you 
might drive through the Village and not see it, only the busy rooks 
in the old elms helping to denote its whereabouts ; but just turn to 
the left as you enter from the street, through the white gate and 
down the paddock, and what a lovely picture bursts on your view. 
How calm the scene, how striking the change from the bustling 
life of the town ! 

Look at that quaint old pile of thin red brick, many-gabled build- 
ing, covered with the grey-green Groby slated roof; and, discernible 
through the ivy mantle of the walls, notice the almost unique, but 
elegant arches, and string courses of moulded brick. All is 
pleasant beyond expression, and seems to have been left un- 
touched since the days of King Charles. 

This, as concerns the main structure, we believe is hardly the 
case, as the H shape on the plan, clearly indicated on the south 
front, is not borne out on the north, there being evidence of 
alteration or curtailment Look at the garden around you, from 
which this view is obtained, filled with the dear old perennial 
flowers, that come up year by year, and proclaim the seasons in 
their own sweet way, ever loved and ever welcomed anew by 
loving hearts now passed away ; " bedding plants " do not find a 
place here, and we sincerely hope they never will. Then go into 
another old-world garden beyond, such that Millais — ^according to 
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his this year's Academy picture — Fulleylove, or Elgood, would 
revel in. To the painter, the poet, or the man of quiet taste and 
studious habit — such indeed as was its late owner — it is rest, 
and peace and lasting joy. 

That piercing spire, now seen down the long walk, is the 
graceful feature of the church. The way to it is by a grassy lane 
leading to the village, by the tall fir trees, through an entrance 
still bearing the significant warning that "man-traps" are set 
here, and on further rambles in the interior, you will find the trap 
in going order, stowed away, with spinning wheels and other old- 
world belongings. 

But we must cease, though half the quiet beauties have not 
been told, that we experienced in our first and only ramble 
through the Old Hall and Grounds. Live, bright scenes in our 
memory! Ye warm and soothe the heart; ye sanctify the 
imagination and add to hallowed memories ! 

The promise of rest in the exterior, is fiilly borne out on 
entering, and realized as a climax, in the cosy ingle nook of the 
fire-place of the dining-room, from which may be watched the 
busy doings of the rooks, in the high tree tops, rising above the 
shrubberies and brook skirting the grounds. Here may be traced 
the central hall, with spacious staircase at either end, at present 
divided to suit separate occupation, and which, with reverent 
treatment, might be restored to its original plan, thus bringing us 
nearer to the historical associations of the place, which must not 
be overlooked. 

Traditionists have glanced an eager eye across the field, and 
have enticed fi:om their shy retreats, things worthy of memorial, 
which only whet the appetite for the discovery of more. Let us 
take ourselves back two-and-a-half centuries, and try to picture in 
our imagination, the event which was here being made historical. 
It was the time of the Civil Wars between King Charles and his 
Parliament, and Cavalier and Roundhead were at deadly strife. 
The King had set up his standard at Nottingham in 1635, when 
commenced the mortal struggle that, for years, deluged the land 
with blood. He issued a proclamation to all who could bear 
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arms, to rally round his flag. As time rolled on, and the tide of 
victory was now on this side, and now on that, we come to the 
year 1642, and we find the King's nephew, Prince Rupert, the 
commander of the Royal forces, advancing on Leicester, and 
stationed at the " Old Hall," Queniborough, which is about five 
miles from that town, whilst the division of his army was 
encamped round Queniborough Village. But the army wanted 
paying, and King Charles being short of money, (as kings and 
commoners have been many a day since then, and will be, I 
suppose, to the end of the chapter), a peremptory demand was 
sent to the Mayor of Leicester, couched in polite, but in un- 
mistakeable terms, demanding of the Mayor of Leicester, to 
supply ;;^2ooo for his majesty's use. The following is the text of 
the demand, the original of which, together with the others, 
hereinafter quoted, is now amongst the curiosities of our Corporate 
Archives. 

To his Friend the Maior of Leicester ^ this delivery at Leicester, 

Mr. Maior, — His Ma'tie being confident of your 6delitie to doe him all 
possible service, willed mee this day to send for you to my Quarters, and there 
to deliver to you his pleasure. But I perseaving you are dissuaded from com*g 
(by whom or what pretenses I know not), have heer sent you his Ma'ties 
demand. His Ma*tie being now some what necessitated by the vast expence 
he hath beene this long time inforced too, for the safeguard of his Royal 
person, against the rebellious insurrection of the Malignant Party (who are 
now too well known, and their irreligious intentions too plainly discovered by 
all his loving and obedient subjects), doth earnestly desire and require you and 
his good subjects of the Citty of Leicester, forthwith to furnish him with Two 
Thousand Pounds sterling, which he with much care will take order to see 
repaid in convenient time, and that his Matties gratious promise, I hope, will 
seeme much better security than the Public Faith.: which is the usuall 
assurance that the party which call themselves the Parliament doe give : And 
you must trust them on it, if you assist not his Ma'tie hereby to defend you 
against them : You must not goe lesse than your former expressions have 
spoken you, which induced mee not to doubt of receiving the demanded sume 
to-morrow by ten of the clocke in the fore noone that I may be 

Your Friend, 

Rupert. 

QueUieboro this 6th 
day of Sept, ^ 1642, 
PosTCRiPT. If any disaffected persons with you shall refuse themselves or 
persuade you to neglect the comand, I shall to Morrow appeare before your 
Town in such a posture with horse, foote and cannon, as shall make you 
knowe tis more safe to obey than to resist his Ma*ties demand. 
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An unfavourable reply was at first sent, and we find the grim, 
but brave cavalier, striding through the Old Hall, swearing and 
tearing as cavaliers were wont to do in those days, and saying 
** He won't, won't he I then order the men to advance under the 
walls of Leicester." Consternation was at its height amongst the 
men ; a caitiff Mayor had daied to disobey the Prince, and the 
Prince had ordered forward the artillery. Now everyone knew 
when the Prince was in his tantrums, and ordered forward his 
guns, there would be a general blow up somewhere. The Mayor 
had, however, thought better of the business, and effected a 
compromise, pleading the poverty of the town, and escaped with 
a forced contribution, mis-named a loan, of ;;^5oo. This is a 
copy of the receipt given : — 

September 7, 1642. 
Receyved by me Prince Rupert, Prince Palatine of the Rhine and Generall 
of all his Majestyes Cavallerye in this present Expedition, the full sum of ffive 
Hundred Pounds for his Ma'ties use, of the Mayor, Bayliffes, and Burgesses 
of the Borough of Leicester, to be repayed againe by his Majestye. I say 
receyved ffive Hundred Pounds. 

Rupert. 

This was, I suppose, as much as he expected. He acted upon 
the principle of when you are wanting a loan, ask for four times 
as much as you want, on the off chance of getting a quarter of it. 
Why, where could a poor and not very populous town, like 
Leicester withal, raise such a sum as this ;;^2ooo ? But " other 
times, other manners." At this date, money is plentiful, but this 
very necessary commodity is most unevenly distributed. It seems 
to lie in heaps. Now, however, there would be but little difficulty, 
for your real Radical loves to bask in the sunshine of Royalty 
and there is hardly a sturdy Republican in Leicester, who has 
made his pile, but would willingly find a sum like this, if only 
perchance he might get a handle to his name, and be presented 
at Court — but I am digressing. King Charles, on hearing of this 
transaction, sent an equally characteristic letter, and entirely dis- 
avowed his nephew's conduct. He stuck to the money, however, 
which up to this time has not been repaid. Have we not a claim 
on the Government for this sum, with interest, aye, compound 

L2 
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interest ? I think so. It would be a Godsend to the town, and 
would lighten our very, very heavy rates. 

The following is the text of the King's letter : — 

To our Trusty and wellbehved ye Mayor and Aldermen of our Town 
of Leicester » 
Charles R, 

Trusty and wellbeloved wee grete you well. Wee have seene a warrant 
under o'r Nephew Rupert's hand dated y*e 6th of this month requiring from 
you and other y'e Inhabitants of our Towne of Leicester y'e loane of jf 2000, 
w'ch as we doe utterly disfavour and dislike, as being written w*thout our 
privity or consent, soe wee doe hereby absolutely free and discharge you 
and that our Towne from yelding any obedience to the same, and by 
our owne letters to our said Nephew we have written to him to revoke 
y*e same as being an act very displeasing to Us. Wee indeede gave him 
directions to disarm such p>ersons there as appeared to be disaffected to our 
Person and Government, or y'e peace of this our Kingdome, and should have 
taken it well from any of our Sub'ts that would voluntarily assist us w*th y*e 
Loane of Armes and Money, but it is soe farr from our hart or intentions by 
menaces to comp>el any to it, as wee abhor y'e thought of it ; and of this 
truth our acdons shall bear us testimony. 

Given att our Court at Nottingham, 8 Sep*bris, 1642. 
Mayor and Aldermen of Leicester, 

On the back of this letter is inscribed — 

1642. 
Richard Ludlam. 

This Magistrate was an exceedingly active man on the side of 
Parliament. 

But to resume. — Let us, whilst these old memories are brought 
to mind, think of the quiet repose which hangs like a halo over 
the place. What an air of aristocratic dignity it has, as much 
as to say, * Respect me, for I am not of your mushroom, jimcrack, 
stucco-fronted, stuck-up jerry buildings ; I am a poem in stone, 
I have an association and a history, and bear a very reputable 
character. I hope, when I get a new master, for "the times 
change, and we also change with them," he will treat me in the 
future as lovingly as I have been treated in the past, I will then 
open the secrets of my heart to him, and take him back (if he be 
of a studious mind) to an old-world life of happy memories and 
associations, such as the " wayfaring man," who only sees the sur- 
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face of things, and neglects the inner meaning, does not even 
dream of, for — 

" Here man has passed— what would to others seem 
" long hours of tedious quietude and cold 
"indifference — sweet moments of composed 
*' reflection. The shades of friends long dead 
" take form again ; Their tongues, long silent, speak 
"again the words they spoke of old, 
" the solitude becomes a land of dreams, 
**a tranquil Paradise.** * 

Leicester^ May jist^ i88g. John Spencer. 



67.— Rutland Memoranda.— A Rutlandshire Super- 
stition. — An instance of carrying out the well-known superstition 
concerning bees, occurred recently at a hamlet named Geeston, 
in the parish of Ketton, Rutland. After the death of an old bee 
keeper, his widow knocked at several bee hives and said " He's 
gone ! He's gone I" The bees hummed in reply, by which it is 
understood that they will remain. 

Rutlandshire Churches. — The church bell of South Luffen- 
ham is rung at 5 a.m. and 8 p.m. every day, from the 19th October 
to the 25th March annually. It is said that in byegone days, a 
lady having lost her way on the heath, near this village, was 
enabled to reach her home by the sound of the church bell. 
Out of gratitude, she left an acre of land to the sexton, on con- 
dition that the church bell was rung at the hours, and between the 
dates above mentioned. The land left for this purpose, is on the 
Morcott-road, nearly opposite the Half-way House. At the little 
church of Hambleton, in Rutland, a new treble bell was re-cast, 
and weight of tenor increased, to commemorate the Queen's 
Jubilee, and now helps, with the other four bells, to form one of the 
sweetest rings in the county, consisting of No. i. treble D., 4cwt., 
with inscription, "Victoria Jubilee, a.d., 1887 f No. 2. C, 4j^cwt., 
inscription, "Omnia fiant ad gloriam Dei: lesus spede me," 
1610; No. 3, B, 6cwt., inscrii)tion, "Non clamor sed amor cantat 
in aure Dei," 162 1 ; No. 4, A, 8^cwt., no inscription (re-cast in 
1861 by Taylor) \ No. 5. tenor G, loj^cwt., inscription, "1611, a.d. 
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Laus Deo," (re-cast 1887). The old tenor weighed 9^cwt., and 
had as inscription, " Non sono animabus mortuorum sed auribus 
viventium." 

Stamford and the Coaches. — Before railways swept from 
the road the old modes of conveyance, Stamford, on the great 
highway from London to Edinburgh, was noted as a bustling 
coaching station. Lord Macaulay, picturing the condition of 
England, in the times of Charles IL, associates Stamford with 
the trials and dangers experienced by travellers and pleasure- 
seekers of that generation. Thoresby was detained here four 
days by the state of the roads, and was only extricated from his 
position, by a company of fourteen members of the House of Com- 
mons, travelling towards London, who took him into their convoy 
and set out on their way southward, attended by competent 
guides. When the "waters were out," as the saying went, the 
county became closed, the roads being simply impassable. " The 
first coach of the season," which seldom started on the road so 
early as May, was marked with solemnity, the driver and horses 
were decked with ribbons and flowers, and the " town music," and 
young people in couples walked before. In 1769, "the Stamford 
and Royston machine, in one day, with a vehicle to carr>' outside 
passengers, set out from the " George and Angel," in Stamford. 
Inside, from Stamford to London, i6s. Breakfast at the "Red 
Lion," Royston, both going and coming. In the same year, the 
Stamford fly went from the "White Swan" Inn, Stamford, to 
London three times a week. In 1792, it was the boast of the 
trade, and of the Stamford Mercury^ that the " original Stamford 
fly" flew over to the Metropolis in sixteen hours, and this every 
day in the week; and that "whereas places for coaches were 
formerly taken at the bar of a petty alehouse, or at a hovel 
adjoining the stables, they then had coach-houses." The road 
about Stamford was ofen infested with mounted highwaymen, who 
robbed coaches in spite of guards and their blunderbusses, and 
occasionally, from the door of an inn, rode off* with the landlord's 
silver tankard, in spite of the charms of the barmaid. In 1769, 
the corpse of John Bowland dangled in chains, on the road 
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between Stamford and Colsterworth, for the benefit of birds and 
the public. 

Stamford Half-pence. — Stamford half-pence were coined 
between 1653 and 1672, During this period, not only towns, but 
private persons made their own half-pence and farthings, which 
were called tokens. The tradesman of that time kept a " sorting 
box,** with divisions, and when he had collected a quantity of any 
individual's or Corporation's tokens, he took them to be exchanged 
for silver. 

Stamford Fair. — Here is an extract from the archives of 
Stamford:— "Stamford Fair." The King (Henry III.) on Mch 
II, 1229-30, commands the bailiffs of Stamford fair to aid 
Anketil de Malore, Willm de Haverhull, and Willm Scissor, 
whom the King sends to buy horses in Stamford fair. An inter- 
esting reference is made to the Olde Stamforde Fayre in 
Shakespeare's Second Part of Henry IV., Act 3, Scene 2, where 
he makes Justice Shallow ask : — " How a good yoke of bullocks 
at Stamford Fair ?" The date of this reference would be about 
1404-5. The play itself was written about 1597. The character 
of Justice Shallow is generally supposed to be a satirical copy of 
Sir Thomas Lucy, a personal opponent of Shakespeare. As early 
as 972, King Edgar granted the privilege of markets or fairs to 
this town. Henry II. also in 1182, gave the town a market and 
the right of taking tolls. In the Issue Rolls of the Exchequer of 
3 Hen. IV. (1401-2) is the following entry, dated 14th March : — 
"To Thomas More, Clerk, Keeper of the King's Wardrobe. In 
money paid to him by the hands of Robt. Waterton, master of 
the King's horses for the purchase of horses at the fair last held 
at Staunford for the use of the King's household, ;^i33 6s. 8d." 

Stamford Borough Arms. — Of all the Kings of England, 
the greatest friend the town of Stamford ever had, was King 
Edward IV. ; and he gave the burgesses of that place the Royal 
Arms of England, to be impaled and borne with their own, and 
called it the King's Borough. This he did for their eminent 
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service to him at the battle of Loose Coat Field (March 13, 1470), 
and because he could not do them a greater honour. 

No city, borough, towne, or corporation, 

Within the circuit of this warlike nation, 

Such noble arms do bear upon their shield 

As those atchiev'd in Stamford's loose Coat field. — Butcher. 

N. Edis. 

68. — Leicester Abbey. — In vol. 261, Miscellaneous Books, 
Augmentation Office, is the following payment : — 

i.fl. (by Decrees) — First payed the x*^ daye of Aprill anno 
xxxij, (H. 8., 1541), to Robert Docket, of London, x^^ in full 
recompense and discharge of xiij^ x* due .by the late Abbot of 
Leicestre, for certyn stuff delyvered by him to those of the said 
late monasterye, as a decree thereof, made in the terme of sent 
hillarye, that is to saye, the v*^ daye of Januarye, anno xxxij 
(1540-1), more playnly y* may appere. 

Stamford. J. S. 

69.— Nichols' Leicestershire.— (Query).— Many years ago 
a project was on foot to re-print this scarce and valuable history, 
and I extract the following advertisement from a paper of the 
period (1854). 

Shortly will be Published by Subscription. 

A NEW EDITION OP 

NICHOLS'S HISTORY OF LEICESTERSHIRE, 

BROUGHT down to the present time, Illustrated in the first style of 
Line Engraving, and Edited by a man of first-rate talent. Price to 
Subscribers only 25 guineas. 

Subscribers' names received by Mr. T. Chapman Browne, Bible and 
Crown, Market Place, Leicester. 

Can any of your readers inform me if this work was ever 
completed, or what progress was made towards completion ? Any 
information respecting this, or the very scarce original, in 8 vols., 
of 1795 — 1 81 2, will be acceptable. I hear that a good copy of 
this work readily fetches a very high price, as compared with that 
at which it was issued in 1795 — 1810. 

Claybrooke. W. Nixon. 
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70.— The Ancient Parish Registers of Leicester.— 
St Margaret's. — The early registers of St. Margaret's parish 
have long since disappeared, and there are no entries earlier than 
1615. The parish being a very large one, the registers are con- 
sequently numerous, and are contained in about forty volumes. 
The first volume contains entries from 1615 to 1686, with the 
exception of a few years during the Civil Wars of Charles I. 
Nearly all the 17th century entries are in Latin, written on 
parchment, in a fair hand. Between 1773 and 1800, the entries 
are beautifully written, and are very full in details, the date of 
birth, and age at death being given. 

There are some transcripts of the missing registers, dating prior 

to 1615, preserved among the records in the Leicester Probate 

Registry. 

Baptisms. 

16 1 5. Baptiz. Elizabeth filia Thomas Blithe. 26 Martij. 

1615. John filius Johannis Hind, mercatoris. II Februarij. 

1628. Thomas Major filius Johannis Major gen. bapt. fuit 4 die Januarij (i). 

1630. Christopher filius Gilbert Fauset (2) baptizatus. 23 Aprilis. 

1650. Jacobus (3) filius Jacobi Annis, baptus. septimo die Januarij. 

1656. Anna filia Benjamin Billers nati nono di<> Februarij (4). 

1668. Edwardus filius Gualteri et Elina Hood (5). 22 Decembris. 

1674. Thomas (6) filius Thome et Anna Aires bapli decimo sept Novembris. 

1751. John (7) son of John Stevenson. Oct. 14. 

1777. Oct. 17. Richard (8) son of Richard and Eleanor Harris. Bom 

Oct. 10. 

1778. March 15. John (9) son of John and Mary Mansfield. B. 13 March. 
1786. April 25. William son of Thomas and Mary Winterton. B. 23 April. 

(i) See pedigree of the Maior family. Nichols Leicestershire^ 
vol. iv., p. 482. 

(2) Son of Gilbert Fawsett, Mayor in 1626. 

(3) This James Annis was elected Mayor in 1708, and died in 

1 719. M. I. in St. Margaret's churchyard. 

(4) See pedigree of the Billers family. Nichols Leicestershire^ 

vol. iii., p. 188. 

(5) Walter Hood was Mayor in 1685, and his son Edward was 

elected to the same office in 1709. 

(6) This Thomas Ayre was elected Mayor in 1723 and 1744. 

(7) He was elected Mayor in 181 1, and died in 1818. 
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(8) The late Aid. Richard Harris, senior, of King-street. 

(9) John Mansfield was a banker, and is well remembered by the 

elderly inhabitants of Leicester and Birstall. He was 
elected Mayor in 1815, and was returned to Parliament, 
for the Borough, in 18 18. He died 9th January, 1839, 
and was buried in the chancel of Birstall Church; 

Marriages. 

1639. John Hynd et Ann Chapman. Feb. 1 1. 

1656. Willielmus Stretton (i) et Maria Coltman nupd octavo octobris. 

1663. Thomas Ludlam (2) et Ann Billers. Nov. 4. 

1669. John Ward, of S3^ton, and Helena Barsby, of Thurmaston. Dec. 9. 

1693. WUliam Godeby (3) and Elizabeth Pares. Nov. 9. 

1 701. Symon Martin, (4) bookseller, and Anne Ayres. June 22. 

1723. Anthony Ward and Anne Tuffley. April 23. 

1742. Thomas Pares and Ann Norton (5). Jan. 16. 

(i) This William Stretton, died in 1691, and was biuied at St. 
Margaret's. 

(2) Thomas Ludlam was bom in 1637, and was elected Mayor in 

1684. He had a numerous family, one of his sons was Dr. 
Richard Ludlam, of Leicester. 

(3) His son, William Goadby, by a former wife, was Mayor in 

1716. 

(4) Simon Martin, it is believed, was a native of Mountsorrel, 

where he had freehold property in 17 19. He was elected 
Mayor in 1728, and his son, Thomas, filled the same office 
in 1750. 

(5) She was the daughter of Robert and Anne Norton, of the 

Bishop's Fee. / 

Burials. 

1615. Robertus Gillot, Aldermanus, (i) sepult. 24 Martij. 

1640. Johannis Hinde, Aldermanus, (2) sepult. 25 Februarij. 

1663. Thomas Blunt, Major Burgi, Leicestrise, Sept. decimo septimo 

Januarij. (3). 

1667. John Boardman. Sept. 5. 

1675. Richardus Palmer, Aldermanus, (4) sepultus. i2mo Aprilis. 

1678. Johannis Inge, sepultus, septimo die Julij. 

1680. Alexander Baker, Aldermanus, (5) Septus yicesimo. 9 Maij. 

1705. John Roberts, tanner (6). April 19. 

1 713. Mr. Thomas Peak, vicar of Belgrave, buryd. Oct. 12. (7). 
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1716. Mr. Thomas Aires, (8). Sept. 7. 

1 718. Mr. William Goadby, Alderman, bur. Dec. 24. 

1723. Mr. Charles Tuffley, (9) Alderman. Sept. 14. 

1731. Anne, wife of Anthony Ward. July 30. 

1 741. John Billers. Dec. 2. 

1756. Samuel Belton, (10) Alderman. June 17. 

(1) He was a woollen draper, and Mayor in 1600. 

(2) Mayor in 1622, had a son John, who died in 1652. 

(3) Thomas Blunt was a native of Walton-on-the-Wolds. He 

was a mercer, and died during his second Mayoralty. By 
his will, dated 13th January, 1663, he left a small charity 
for the poor of Walton, which still exists. 

(4) Richard Palmer succeeded to the Mayoralty on the death of 

Alderman Thomas Blunt, in 1663-4. The original probate 
and copy of his will is in the possession of the compiler. 

(5) Alderman Alexander Baker was Mayor in 165 1. 

(6) Twice Mayor of Leicester. 

(7) He was appointed Vicar of Belgrave, iSth July, 1703. 

(8) His son, John Ayre, settled at Gaddesby, and the late 

Edward Henshaw Cheney, was a descendant. 

(9) He was descended from the Tuffleys, of Birstall, and was 

elected Mayor in 17 18. 

(10) Mayor in 1743. 

North Evingion^ Henry Hartopp. 

3rd September^ i88g. 

71.— The Great Gateway of the Newarke, Leicester. 

— This grand old gateway is one of the very few mediaeval build- 
ings still left to the town of Leicester. It has been greatly 
mutilated, being shorn of its due proportions both at top and 
bottom, as it is buried quite two feet in the ground, and its 
battlements and the upper part of its turrets have disappeared, 
but the original block remains, and the interior is still almost the 
same as it was when first erected, though the exterior has been 
recased and " restored." It was built about the middle of the 
14th century, as the great entrance gate of the College of the 
Newarke, founded by Henry, Earl of Leicester and Lancaster, 
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and completed by his son, Henry Grismond, Duke of Lancaster 
and Earl of Leicester.* The building stone seems to have been 
taken from the Sandstone Quarries, on the Dane Hills, near the 
town, which, being outwardly much decayed by the action of the 
weather, it was thought necessary, about 40 years ago, to case it 
with harder stone. Several of the windows, which have been 
altered and enlarged, then received their present mullions, but 
those of a very debased and inferior character, the old ones having 
long ago disappeared. The roadway through the arch of the 
gateway, has been raised, dwarfing the elevation of the build- 
ing, and there is now a considerable rise in the road, which 
could not have been the case originally. The whole was 
originally 45 feet high by 55 feet broad, the inner arch being 
quite 18 feet 6 inches from the ground to the point of the 
arch, and the outer arch being 15 feet high, allowing room for a 
good waggon load to pass under freely. The entrance doorway 
to the Porter's Lodge under the gateway, which is now only about 
five feet high, being four feet six inches high to the springing of 
the arch, shows that the sill of the door must have been much 
below the present road level, and if any further proof is necessary, 
the lower part of the north side of the building, which has never 
been cased, and is seen in the garden of Colonel Bellairs* house, 
shows the original plinth, and on digging down to the foundations, 
the original level of the road is clearly visible. An engraving of 



•Mr. W. Jackson, a local archseologist, writing on this subject, says— " The 
magazine gateway is not, as our local historians say. part of the castle, but 
begun, I believe, by John of Gaunt, and finished by his son, King Henry the 
Fourth, as a gateway for the College Church of the Newarke. It is not unlike 
the Erpingham gateway at Norwich, or the gateway entrance to Canterbury 
Cathedral. The interior contains a strong room, probably the "treasury** 
referred to by Leland, in his ** Itinerary,"* and there is a niche, with finely 
carved capital and shafts, where some figure, probably that of the patron saint, 
was formerly placed ; there is also an arrangement in the large room, resem- 
bling a piscina, outside which is a gargoyle, and these details are more con- 
sistent with a building attached to a College Church, than with any other 
theory. The style of the building, also, is utterly inconsistent with Mr. 
Thompson's theory of its being part of the New-work made by Earl Henry 
in the fourteenth century." 

* " Honest men therein, £,ycxi in their treasury beforehand."— Lbland's IHtumiy, 
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the east, or Oxford-street side of the archway, published in an 
unfinished periodical, issued in the year 1847, by the late Mr. 
John Burton, of the Haymarket, before the last casing and 
repairs, shows the original mouldings of the arch and the groined 
roof of the gateway. The illustration of this building in 
Nichols is very rough, and not to be depended on in the details, 
but it shows the old Newarke wall, where it joined the gateway at 
the turret stairs. In Mr. Flower's views, a drawing of this gate- 
way also is given, which is no doubt a ver>' exact illustration of its 
appearance on the west, about the year 1826— though it is to be 
regretted that the large size of the figures makes the building 
appear smaller than it is. There are not, and evidently never 
have been, any windows on the north side, though two holes have 
been pierced through the upper part of this wall, as if some idea 
of inserting windows had at one time been entertained, there are 
none shown in Nichols* view on the south side, and most likely 
there were none originally ; many of the present windows are 
evidently modern, having brick jambs and arches. The lower 
windows, on the Oxford-street front, have clearly been widened ; 
they were formerly only narrow loops ; the porter's lodge being 
chiefly lighted from a window under the archway, and it had 
probably another window on the west side. The rooms of the 
building consist of the usual porter's lodge ; the ground floor, 
consisting of a living room and dormitory. There are two rooms 
over them, which have the appearance of having been the apart- 
ments of the officer of the guard, also consisting of sitting room 
and dormitory, with garderobe ; these rooms are entered from the 
turret stairs by an elegant square-headed doorway, the iron- 
studded door of which seems to be, and probably is, original ; 
the dormitor}' has been originally lighted by a small window, now 
converted into a cupboard, looking into the Newarke. These 
rooms may have been used as a prison or place of confinement for 
persons of note. Over these, and extending over the archway, are 
two large apartments, originally open to the roof (but now divided 
into two floors, the upper one evidently modern.) These were 
apparently barrack rooms, or perhaps they may, at one time, have 
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been used as a prison. In one of them is a lavatory and drain, and 
from this a pointed arch door (now blocked up) opened into the 
other room, which seems to have been a dormitory, with a double 
garderobe formed in the thickness of the west wall, and lighted by 
a small loop, now blocked up, but clearly visible on the inside. 
Both these rooms had large fire-places on the north and south sides 
respectively, with square-headed mouldings, the flues of which 
ascend through the thickness of the wall. In the roof of these 
rooms, which is also the roof of the building, there still remains 
one of the original moulded beams, and from this, and the gable 
moulding on the outside, it appears that the pitch of the roof was 
the same as it now is. Over the inner arch of the gateway, in the 
thickness of the wall, is a narrow passage, leading through a door 
on to the parapet of the wall on the north side.* This passage is 
lighted by a window of three small lights. Opposite this window 
is a very beautiful and delicately carved niche ; but a great part 
of the fine canopy has been hacked off, which is said to have 
been done to form a cupboard recess. It most probably formerly 
contained an effigy of the patron saint of the Newarke. It 
is difficult to decide whether the top of this building was 
originally battlemented as usual, or whether it was finished with 
a plain parapet, as at present. The circular turret, on the front, 
which is supported by being corbelled out on each side of the 
wall, has been entirely rebuilt, from the top of the wall, and now 
forms a chamber, which was once used as a magazine for ammu- 
nition. It was originally a sort of stone sentry box, for a lookout 
man to shelter in. This turret, and the stair turret, were probably 
covered with stone groining, and a wooden spire overlaid with 
lead. The bottom part of the turret staircase is now completely 
hidden, so that the entrance door, on the ground floor, cannot be 
seen. In this staircase is the doorway on to the south wall. It 

•Mr. Flower says in his ** Views of Ancient Buildings," published in 1826, 
** The Newark was originally surrounded by a high and embattled stone wall, 
of which much is now remaining, though greatly injured by the cannon of the 
Royalist Army, during the civil wars. There are two gateways remaining. 
This, which is the entrance from the Southgate-street, is one of the noblest 
arches in the kingdom." 
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is now converted into a window, but the iron hooks of the door 
still remain. There are now no remains of the hooks of the 
large gateway, on which the gates hung, the restorers of forty 
years ago, not thinking it necessary to replace them, but the 
recess for the door and the ledge, against which it shut, is still 
seen. It may be mentioned that the passage over the inner 
arch of the gateway, had a great structural advantage in redudng 
the weight over the arch, the wide span of which, and its want of 
solid abutments on one side, making this almost a necessity. 
Leicester, G. C. Bbllairs. 

72.— Hallaton.— '^ Bottie Kickingi** Curious Easter 
Custom. — At Hallaton, a very old, small town, on the eastern 
borders of the shire, with an antique market cross and Market- 
place (and which, although its market has long since heen disused, 
still retains its two large ancient cattle fairs), prevails annually on 
Easter Monday, a curious old custom which many would think 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. That the 
place and surroundings are of great antiquity, may be noted by 
the most casual observer, as about half-a-mile west, is an encamp- 
ment, called " The Castle Hill," a lofty conical mound, of nearly 
120 feet in height, with a circular entrenchment of about 200 
yards ; branching out from which, to the W., is a square plot of 
ground, encompassed with banks and ditches ; and to the N.E., 
is a small square entrenchment connected with the outer Fosse. 
To the S.W. of this is another encampment of about two 
acres. These earthworks are probably of British origin, with 
additions by later races of Roman, Saxon, Dane and Norman, 
and are distinct from " Hare Pie Bank," another historic earth- 
work. Doubtless the three Manors the Parish is in, and named 
respectively, **Peveril," "Bardolph," and "Hackluyt," are after 
names of their ancient owners. The origin of the custom asso- 
dated with " Hare Pie Bank," is lost in the mists of antiquity, 
and may be a relic of mediaeval times, similar to the old 
" Whipping Toms," in Leicester, put down in 1847. At all events, 
at a remote period, a piece of land was bequeathed to the Rector 
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conditionally, that he and his successors continued annually " Two 
hare pies, a quantity of ale, and two dozen penny loaves, to be 
scrambled for on each succeeding Easter Monday, at the rising 
ground, called Hart Pie Bank^^ about a quarter of a mile S. of 
the village; this land, before the enclosure, was called ^^ Hare- 
cropieys^^ and at the time of dividing the fields, in 1771, another 
piece of land was allotted to the Rector, in place of the " Leys." 
Of course, hares being " out of season," at this time of the year, 
pies of mutton, veal and bacon, are substituted. A benevolent 
Rector* of the last century, made an effort to have the funds 
applied to a better use, but the village wags were equal to the 
occasion, and raised the cry, and chalked on his walls and doors, 
as well as on the church, " No pie, no parson, and a job for the 
glazier"; and again in 1878, when the railway was in course of 
construction, parish meetings were held, to consider the desira- 
bility of taking the money and appropriating it to sports of other 
kinds, and more in character with the tastes of the age ; many of 
the inhabitants, however, wishing to retain the old custom, the 
proposal fell through. As may well be imagined, Easter Monday 
is the great carnival of the year, and is eagerly looked forward to 
by the youths and natives of the place, as well as by the sur- 
rounding villages. On this day, the two benefit societies hold 
their anniversary, one at the " Royal Oak," and the other at the 
" Fox " Inn ; and to enliven the proceedings, each engages a band 
of musicians, who accompany the members in processional order 
to the Parish Church, for the " club sermon," after which, each 
society proceed to their respective Inns, where a substantial 
dinner is provided. About 3 p.m., a selected deputation calls at 
the Rectory for the provided " pies, bread and beer," which upon 
being taken to the " Fox " Inn, a procession is organised in the 
following, or similar order : 

I. — ^Two men abreast, carrying two sacks with the pies cut up. 

a. — Three men abreast, carrying aloft a bottle each ; two of these bottles 
filled with beer, are ordinary field wood bottles, but without the usual 
mouth, and are iron hooped all over, with just a hole left for drinking 
from ; the third is a ** Dummy." 

•Rev. T. C. Bewicke, about 1790. 
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3. — Occasionally, when can be procured, as was the case in 1885, a hare, in 
sitting posture, mounted on top of a pole. 

4. — Band of music 

5. — Man, with basket of the penny loayes, broken up and thrown indiscrimi- 
nately as he goes along. 

6. — Procession, which, as may well be imagined, increases greatly in number 
as it approaches the *' Hare Pie Bank,'* where on arrival, the pies cut 
up, are pitched out of the sack, and scrambled for. 

Then commences, in earnest, the business of the day, the well- 
known ** Hallaton Bottle Kicking." One of the bottles of beer 
is thrown into a circular hole, in the centre of the Bank, when 
the Medboum* men (or any other village that likes to try its 
prowess), try to get the same from the Hallaton party, by kicking 
it to the boundary, which is over the brook, about 500 yards 
away; the successful winners claiming the contents. Next, a 
" Dummy " is thrown in the same way, and thereupon ensues a 
lively scene of disorder, which not unfrequently ends in a 
free fight; but the Hallaton men boast that this has never 
yet gone beyond their grasp, and are not a little proud of their 
possession, though many of the more respectable inhabitants 
never think of going to witness the game. The third bottle is 
then taken in triumph to the market-cross, and its contents drunk 
with " due honours." The bottles, for the occasion, are carefully 
kept from year to year, and those now in use have done duty for 
more than thirty years. The present " bottle holder" is Omar Neale, 
who takes a great interest in seeing the old custom perpetuated, 
and brightens up with animation, when recounting the various 
incidents of note, that have occurred during his stewardship. 

T. S. 

73.— The Pilgrim's Tomb in the Church of St 
Helen, Ashby-de-la-Zouch.— Within the north wall of the 
north aisle, under one of the windows, and beneath a depressed 
ogee arch, crocketed on the exterior and cinquefoiled within, with 
two sets of hollow moulding, and flanked on each side of the arch 
by a buttress, lies the recumbent Effigy of a Pilgrim, the Tomb 
on which it is placed consisting of a mass of plain masonry. 

The Effigy is represented as bare-headed, the hair worn long, 

^Parties from Desborough have, the past two years, put in an appearance. 
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cut straight round, and combed down in the fashion prevalent in 
the latter part of the 15 th century, to which period the monument 
may fairly be ascribed. 

The Dress consists of the Sclavine, the peculiar garb of Pilgrims. 
This was a kind of cloak or robe, reaching nearly to the ancles, 
with short and loose open sleeves falling over the shoulders to a 
little below the elbows. From within these sleeves appear the 
full sleeves of the inner Vest, Tunic, or Coat, extending to the 
wrists. The hands, which were raised upon the breast in the 
attitude of prayer, were sculptured of a separate piece of alabaster 
and fixed upon the Effigy at the wrists, from which they have been 
broken off, and are now lost. On the feet are worn short Boots, 
pointed at the toes, and loosely laced in front a little above the 
instep. The feet rest against a dog, which wears a collar. 

Partly hidden by the head, neck, and right shoulder, appears 
the Pilgrim's Broad-brimmed Hat, with an Escallop or Cockle- 
shell upon it. This was usually suspended at the back by a 
cordon round the neck, but the cordon does not appear on this 
Effigy. The head rests upon a small dark green cushion with red 
tassels. This small cushion is placed upon a larger square one, 
having large yellow leaves marked out upon it with green, and 
tassels of green and red at the comers. 

Coming down on each side of the shoulders in front of the 
breast is a Collar of SSt clearly indicating that the person here 
represented was one of distinction. "This most celebrated 
"decoration next to the Garter itself was introduced by King 
" Henry VII., apparently as a memorial of the success with which 
" his aspiring ambition had been crowned : this letter Sf repeated 
" either in links of gold, or in gold embroidery, worked upon a 
"fillet of blue, is the initial of the word * SOttVetainC,' Henry's 
" motto, which he bore while Earl of Derby, and which, as he 
" afterwards became Sovereign, appeared auspicious." 

Suspended from a narrow Belt, crossing diagonally from the 
right shoulder, is the Scrip, pouch, or bag, — " Scrippum, Pera^ 
Saculus^^ — with an Escallop-shell upon it, and tasseled. The flap 
of the Scrip is fastened with a strap and buckle. 
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Underneath the wrist of the left hand passes the Bourdon or 
Pilgrim's Staff, — ^^ Burdo^^ — with a square knob or pomel at the 
head, which is supported by a piece of the alabaster left by the 
sculptor for that purpose. There is another similar support 
between the pomel and the left shoulder. The lower end of the 
Bourdon was probably supported by a third stilt from the head of 
the dog, the nose of which is broken off. 

In Haltwhistle Church, Northumberland, is a slab with a Cross 
fleury sculptured in relief, on one side of the stem of which 
appears a sword and shield, and on the other side the Pilgrim's 
Staff and Scrip. This is apjxirently of the 14th century. In the 
Church of Duston, near Northampton, on a sepulchral slab 
uninscribed, appears simply the Pilgrim's Staff. 

Among the paintings of the latter part of the C3th century, 
with which the wall of The Painted Chamber, Westminster, 
was decorated, was the upper portion of the figure of a Pilgrim, 
in a purple-coloured Sclavine, whilst slung at the back by 
a white cord, was the Pilgrim's black Hat, with a green string 
round it. The Sclavine and Hat were both decorated with Shells, 
and on the head of the Pilgrim was a purple Cap. In his left 
hand he held a Bourdon. 

By permission of the Vicar and Church-wardens, the Effigy at 
Ashby, was removed from its recess, October 30th, a.d. 1850, 
when the remains of some of the original colours could be 
traced. The Sclavine was of a dark purple or chocolate colour : 
the inner vest or Tunic bright red: the strap suspending the 
Scrip green : upon the Scrip itself, and upon the stockings, were 
remains of red, and the same colour was found upon the hat and 
collar : the boots, beads, and pomel of the Bourdon, were dark 
blue. Probably some of these colours were the ground upon 
which other colours or metals were laid. The left side of the 
Effigy was found to be in a rough, or mutilated state, having been 
originally so cut as being out of sight, or afterwards hacked away, 
as being too large for the recess. Two fragments of the Bourdon 
were found among the rubbish. 

(To be continued.) 
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Charles Norton Elvin's Dictionary of Heraldry. Royal Svo,,^ pp. 
Ivi, — /40 ; plates ^ (comprisittg upwards of 2^00 separate illustrations). 
East Dereham^ iSSg,—llow can we antiquaries be sufficiently thankful for 
any piece of work which helps us to piece together — as children their puzzle 
pictures— the scattered records which "time's effacing 6ngers" have done 
their best to obliterate. Heraldry, a dead language to the dweller in the 
present, is to the student of the past, a sort of lingua /ranca, which will 
stand him in good stead, in all kinds of out-of-the-way places ; as such, a 
good Dictionary was its due, an armorial Liddell and Scott In the days when 
men of gentlehood were sublimely ignorant of the three R*8, the lily maid of 
Astolat, embroidered a silken coverlet for the shield left in her keeping, by 
Sir Lancelot du Lake, and we doubt not she was as familiar with the termin- 
ology of the devices she so skilfully copied, as the modem Girton girl with 
that of political economy. *' Time was," said Friar Bacon's brazen head, and 
we sadly echo ** Time was !** The science of heraldry is now a ** subject " to 
be ** taken up ;" a thing to be toilsomely learned, and who can " take up " a 
new language, with prospect of happy issue, except he have a good dictionary 
at his elbow ? Dry-as-dust though we be, we do not blush to own that we 
occasionally indulge in fiction, and one of our most bewitching recollections 
of novel reading, is of a story of Mr. Walter Besant's, in which he provides 
the necessary introduction of hero to heroine, by the whimsical method of 
making the lady coach the youth in heraldry, by correspondence, and, of 
course, finally in person. Happy man ! How smooth to us would have been 
the elements of our heraldic education, with such a tutor as pretty Iris Aglen. 
But we will not repine ; our future researches in this captivating department 
of our profession will be lightened, and their fascination enhanced by the 
completeness and beauty of Mr. Elvin's wonderful dictionary, even as the 
cinnamon-laden slave is cased by the fragrance of his burden. Turn where 
you will, the evidences of thoroughness confront you ; seek the solution of any 
difficulty, and your way is made plain before you ; in this case the cynic 
Rochefoucauld's definition of latitude as ** a lively remembrance of favours 
to come," is completely disproved, if in no other, for grateful we are to Mr. 
Elvin, in no conventional sense, and yet what could we look for that he has 
not already given us? As the bulk of our English antiquarian lore is exhumed 
from ecclesiastical annals and parochial records, and from churches and con- 
ventual buildings, and their monumental contents, we note, with especial 
delight, that the signification of the heraldic emblems, employed by the 
architects, in the period dubbed with unconscious satire the Dark Ages, 
receives in Mr. Elvin's dictionary, the fullest attention ; for instance, under 
the article " Peacock," we find the information' that it is frequently employed 
in church architecture, as an emblem of omniscience, and we instinctively 
recall the scriptural phrase, "full of eyes." Our delight will, we are con- 
fident, be shared by each of our readers, who provides himself with a copy, 
a proceeding in which we should recommend promptitude, as the number 
printed is limited, and when the leakage to America, usual with such books as 
this, once sets in, the dictionary will speedily become almost unobtainable. 
In this case, Mr. Elvin may find the demand compel the issue of a new 
edition, but he will most certainly find nothing to improve upon, nor could he 
ask a more reasonable price for the product of such labour and skill. 
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74.— The Staunton Brass in Castle Donington 
Church. — The altar-tomb of Robert and Agnes Staunton, re- 
markable for its beautiful brasses, is one of the most interesting 
monuments in Castle Donington Church, and perhaps a short 
description of it may not be unacceptable to those readers of the 
"Leicestershire and Rutland Notes and Queries" who 
have not had an opportunity of inspecting it. 

The tomb itself is of marble, and stands at the head of the 
south aisle. It is 41 inches in height; its length, measuring 
along the verge, is 89 inches, and the breadth 41 inches. It 
dates from the middle of the fifteenth century, and is in a fair 
state of preservation ; but all the shields, which were in brass, 
are broken down. The sides of the tomb were ornamented by 
seven shields ; three appear to have stood on the north side, three 
on the south, and another at the foot, or east side. At the head, 
or west side, was the crest of the Staunton family, of which the 
upper part still remains ; it is a cock's head between two wings, 
elevated on a wreath of the shield, surrounding the helmet of an 
esquire — tlie whole boldly and very correctly represented. 

The brasses of Robert and Agnes Staunton rest on the altar- 
slab or top of the tomb, and are surrounded by a double-rounded 
canopy rounding off into a bold foliaged shaft or pinnacle. 
The figure of Robert, which is 36 inches long, measuring from 
the top of the helmet to the extremity of the feet, is repre- 
sented in plate-armour, with fan-shaped elbow-pieces ; an apron of 
chain-mail is seen between the opening of the armour in front A 
dagger hangs at his right side ; and his sword is suspended from 
a belt which hangs obliquely from the right hip. Rowell-spurs are 
shown, but no straps are indicated, it being then common to screw 
the spurs to the heels of the sollerets. The hands, enclosed in 
gauntlets, are held together in the attitude of prayer ; and the 
feet, which are in finely-pointed sollerets, rest upon a dog. Four 
sons stand at his right side; and an inscription, now lost, 
occupied the space between his head and the canopy. This 
inscription was probably the first portion of the first verse of 

the Psalm Deus tnisertatur. The brass shield over the canopy 
VOL. I. part v. n 
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is also lost, but it was, no doubt, charged with the armorial 
bearings of the family. 

The lady, who wears the usual head-dress of the period, is 
clothed in a long loose habit, which falls down to and conceals 
the feet; it reaches to the lower part of the neck, is without 
girdle, and the sleeves are wide. On the neck is a necklace, 
with a pattee-shaped pendant attached. The hands are uncovered 
and held up in prayer ; and a small dog lies at her feet Two 
daughters stand at her right side, and a third at her left. Over 
her head is the following inscription, being the second portion of 
the first verse of the Deus misereatur: — 

" lUuminet vultiL suum super nos et misereatur nostri." 

A shield stood above the canopy, and bore, presumably, the 
lady's paternal arms. 

An inscription, also in brass, runs round the verge of the 
tomb. Though simple in outline, and unadorned by the 
" flourishing" common to that period, the lettering is neatly and 
beautifully executed, and is not to be surpassed by any contem- 
poraneous example. Unfortunately part of the brass — that on 
the west side — is missing ; but it was standing in Burton's time, 
and he has preserved the whole of the inscription. It is as 
follows, the parts now missing being shown in brackets : — 

** [Hie jacent Robertus Stauntoun filius Thomae] Stauntou Armigeri 
et Agnes uxor del Robert! que obiit xvili* die mensis Julii anno 
domini [millesimlo cccc* LVin** et dictus Robert* obiit die 

mensis anno domini millesimo cccc** Quor' 

animabus propicietur Deus. Amen." 

It will be noticed here that although the inscription was 
intended to record the deaths of both husband and wife, the date 
of the latter's death only is given. This affords the inference 
that the husband was the survivor of the two, and that the tomb 
was raised in his lifetime, some years, perhaps, before his death, 
and maybe in the vigour of life. The insertion of the date of 
his death in the spaces left for the purpose was the duty of his 
children, but it was never performed. The tomb was doubtless 
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erected immediately adjoining the family stall ; and Robert must 
often have seen the inscription whilst attending service. What 
must have been his thoughts as he read the record of his own 
death in the words "et dictus Robertus obiit"? But there is 
another idea suggested by the inscription. Was there any reason 
why the numeral l was not placed after the four numeral c's ? 
The tomb was apparently executed in the sixth decade; did 
Robert's age admit the possibility of his living into the tenth, in 
which case, of course, the l would give place to other numerals ? 
Respecting the identity of Robert Staunton, he was a 
descendant of a younger branch of the Stauntons of Staunton 
Harold. This family, an ancient one, has figured honourably in 
our county annals, and, through nearly 350 years, remarkable for 
their unsettled character, maintained a dignified uniformity of 
position. It derives its descent from one Harold who was 
enfeoffed in the manor of Staunton by his kinsman, Henry 
Ferrars, temp. Gul. I. ; and whose successors held it by the 
service of one quarter of a knight's fee. From Harold the 
name of the manor received its distinctive addition; from the 
manor in turn Harold's descendants acquired their surname of 
de Staunton or Staunton. In early times, however, the family 
was distinguished by the addition of de Lecha, a surname 
borrowed from the town of West Leake in Nottinghamshire ; this 
town along with all that pertained to the fee of Ferrers in Staunton 
and divers other lands in Leicestershire, was purchased by Alan 
de Lecha before 1 141, from Robert Ferrers, Earl of Nottingham 
and Derby, the grandson of Henry, the consideration for the 
purchase being 60 marks and a bay horse. The descent from 
Harold to this Alan is not well ascertained, but Alan may have 
been the son. Harold de Lecha, son of Alan, was a liberal 
benefactor to religious establishments; he gave one acre in 
Staunton to the Hospitallers of St. John ; and a meadow in East 
Leake, Derbyshire, to Garendon Abbey ; to the Canons of Calke 
he gave Calke Church, and quit them of the custom of Huntebote 
which they had hitherto been bound to perform for his pasture 
in Staunton, and which was the work of sixty of their homagers 

N 2 
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for one day in each year. Harold's second son, Richard (Alan 
the eldest having died childless), was the first who was called de 
Staunton; he was Lord of Staunton in 1202, and joined with 
his brother Henry in the confirmation of a grant made by their 
father to Gracedieu Priory. Richard's grandson Philip held 
fifteen virgates in this county in 1256; and demised to Alan la 
Zouch all the heath in Staunton, together with Limosiche Wood, 
exempto prato fakabili, (By the term ^^ prato fakabilV^ is under- 
stood meadow land laid out for hay, or in other words " mowing 
land.") In the same year he successfully defended a suit 
respecting 40s. rents in Staunton, brought by Nicholas de 
Chamels, in right of his paternal aunt, Roes de Staunton. He 
was living in 1276, when he is recorded to have held a quarter 
of a knight's fee in Staunton and Worthington of Roesia de 
Verdon, this service having been given to the Verdon family in 
1 140 in frankmarriage* by that Earl Robert who sold West 
Leake to Alan de Lecha. 

Philip's son. Sir Elias, was the first knighted member of the 
family ; he granted to Robert Crane, Chaplain, and Hugh, his 
son, one lofl 12^ acres, i rood and 4 cultures in Staunton, at 
the yearly rent of 3s. In 1292 Burton Abbey, in the Court of 
Appleby, recovered seisin against him and Robert Abel of los. 
rents, with the appurtenances in Ticknall, Derbyshire ; and a plea 
is preserved of Breedon Priory against him concerning tithes with 
a request that the dispute might be arranged amicably. Towards 
the latter end of the reign of Henr>' III. he was witness to a 
deed of Alan de Threngeston (Thringstone), giving lands in 
Thringstone, Leicestershire, to Sir John de Wastneis and Isabel 
his wife. He also assigned lands and rents out of the manor for 
the maintenance of a priest to say mass for him and his ancestors 
and successors for ever. He died leaving four children. Sir 
William, John, Matilda (or Maud), and Natalia. Sir William, 
who succeeded him, served in the wars under Edward I. In 

* Frankmarriage was a kind of special estate tail. Lands given in frank- 
marriage with a wife (she being the child or cousin of the donor) were freed 
from all services except fealty until the fourth degree. 
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131 5 he executed a bond, dated at Stoney Stanton, to Ralph de 
Stoney Stanton, for 40 marks, the marriage portion of his sister 
Maud ; in the year following we find him giving to John Abel, 
son of Robert Abel, his marriage,* which William was entitled to 
by reason that John's father held under him by military tenure, 
and that John was under age. Sir William's son and successor 
John, by a fortunate marriage in 1330, during his father's lifetime, 
added considerably to the family estates ; his wife Isabel was the 
daughter of Robert de Eccleshall, and the sister and heiress of 
Ralph. Her grandfather, the lord of Eccleshall, Staffordshire, 
gave her a marriage portion of 400 marks, on condition of Sir 
William granting them the manor of East Leake and the reversion 
of Staunton Harold. By this alliance John acquired an interest 
in the manors of Eccleshall and Alderwick. In 1336 the said 
John demised a messuage and land at Staunton next to the 
property of Henry Sapp to Robert le Woodward and Isabel his 
wife, at the rent of 4s. In the following year he, his brother 
Thomas, and William Tebb, their servant, were impleaded for 
la>-ing violent hands on Thomas Clarke, of Overton (Coleorton) ; 
John defended the plea, and shewed that he and his ancestors 
were from all antiquity seised of Clarke and all his predecessors 
as of their villeins appurtenant to the manor of Staunton ; and 
that his brother Thomas and the servant Tebbe came to his 
assistance, and, at his request, to arrest Clarke, his villein. 
According to NichoUs this John was living in 1395, when John, 
Thomas and Harold, three brothers, released their interest in the 
manors of Eccleshall and Alderwick to Sir Stephen le Scrope for 
410 marks. It is probable, however, that John was dead at the 
date of the release, and that the three brothers who delivered it 
were his sons. If this were not so, the interest of Thomas and 
Harold in the manors remains to be explained ; for the reversion 
upon the death of John and Isabel would naturally be secured to 

* This amounted to a surrender of rights. Abel was a tenant of the 
Stauntons, and the right of the latter to marry Abel's son was, it seems, a 
condition of the tenure. It is presumed that the Stauntons could have married 
him to whom they pleased : apparently however he was allowed to choose for 
himself. 
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their own children, who were in such a case the proper parties to 
give the release. The Thomas living in 1395 is particularly 
entitled to notice here as the father of the Robert Staunton 
commemorated by the Donington Brass. 

Ashby-de-ia-Zouch. A. W. Whatmore. 

(To be continued,) 

75.— The Pilgrim's Tomb in the Church of St 
Heletli Ashby-de-la-Zouch (Continued), — In ancient painted 
glass and other delineations representing the Apostles with the 
various symbols by which they are severally known, S. James the 
Greater appears in the Pilgrim's garb, with the Hat, Scrip, Staff, 
and Shells. On the orphrey or embroidered border of the Cope 
on the Monumental Brass in Bottesford Church, Leicestershire, 
of Henry de Codyngtonn, a.d. 1404, and on the Stall-end from 
Belvoir Priory or Croxton Abbey, now forming part of the Lectern 
in Barkeston Church, Leicestershire, S. James is so represented. 
In the " Legenda Aurea," or Golden Legend (a history of the 
Lives of the Saints, popular in the fifteenth century), he is 
described as bearing in his left hand a Scrip, and in his right a 
Staff. 

The Escallop-shell of S. James was sometimes adopted in their 
armorial bearings by persons who had fought in the Holy Wars. 
Thus Sir Nicholas de Villiers, knight, of the family of Villiers of 
Brokesby, Leicestershire, a.d. 1266, "a noble Warriour, and 
follower of that war-like and memorable King Edward the First 
in his warres in the Holy Land and else-where, left the Cinque- 
foyles, and all his martiall atchieuements, [and] bare the Crosse 
of St. George, charged with fiue Scallops Or." He was buried at 
Downe Ampney, Gloucestershire : his monumental eflSgy with his 
Shield is engraved in Nichols' Leicestershire. 

Azure, three escallops Or, were the arms of the Mitred Abbey 
of Reading. On the obverse of their Common Seal was " in the 
compartment to the right, the figufe of St. James the Great, with 
a hat or bonnet on his head, a staff in his right hand, an open 
book in his left, and a scrip at his right side, seemingly impressed 
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with the figure of an escallop shell." The legend round it shews 
that the Abbey was founded in honor of S. James and S. John as 
well as of the Blessed Virgin. King Henry II. by his Foundation 
Charter in 1125, granted to this Abbey a mint and one moneyer. 
The Pennies struck there in the reigns of King Edward I. and 11. 
have " an escallop shell in the second quarter of the cross, such 
being the mint mark of the Abbey." Burton says of Wigston 
Parva, in Leicestershire, " This Towne did sometimes belong to 
the Abbey of Reding in Barkshire," .... "and hath a 
Chappell within it, wherein standeth this onely Coat, being the 
Armes of the Abbey of Reding. Azure 3 Scallops Or." 

The Sclavine was the outer habit worn by Pilgrims, as appears 
from passages in divers works quoted by Du Cange, sub tit 
Sclavina, It was of coarse material, and sometimes of shaggy 
stuff, like the military Sagum, and was worn by slaves (esclave,) 
whence the appellation. In a drawing of John Lidgate presenting 
his poem "The Pilgrim," to Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, 
he is enigmatically represented clad as a Pilgrim in a Sclavine of 
shaggy hair or wool, and with a broad slouched Hat of the same, 
hanging at his back. Henry de Knyghton, Canon of Leicester 
Abbey, who wrote his work "De eventibus Angliae" circa 1395, 
in his legendary account of the combat of Earl Guy of Warwick 
with Colobrond, describes the former whilst in his pilgrim's robes 
as habited in a white Sclavine, with a garland of white roses 
about his head, and a great Staff in his hand. 

The chaplet or garland here mentioned probably signified the 
Rosary, the beads of which are seen upon the Effigy at Ashby. 
Chaucer in the Romaunt of the Rose represents Abstinence as a 
Pilgrim: — 

B pafte ot bee5ed ehe sbe bete 
TOpon a lace all ot wbite tbtebe 
On wbicb tbat sbe bet beebes hchc. 

The Scrip was a pouch or wallet of leather, in which the 
Pilgrim carried such necessaries of life as he happened to possess. 
Chaucer says of his Pilgrim Abstinence : — 
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Sbe bad a JSutdoune all ot tbeft, 
Sbat (Bile ba5 gepe bet ot bia geft, 
Bnb a Sfirtppe ot taint biatresde 
Sbat tull wa0 ot elengenedde, 
Bnb tortbe sbe walfteb aoberlie. 

And elsewhere — 

5n Scrippe be bare botb bteab anb leefiB. 

It was customary for Pilgrims to travel bare-footed, as in the 
representations of S. James ; but in this Effigy, in the words of 

Chaucer — 

Sbobe be waa witb great maiBtre, 
Kaitb Sboon becopeb anb witb lace. 

There is neither record nor tradition of the name of the 
personage represented by this remarkable Effigy, which is believed 
to be the only example in existence. As has been said, the 
Collar of SS shews him to have been a man of distinction ; and 
the date of it is probably of the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
that is, of the time of the magnificent William, first Lord Hastings, 
who built for his residence the Castle of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the 
ruins of which remain, and who was summarily beheaded by 
command of King Richard III., a.d. 1483, as described by 
Shakespeare. " Now," it has been observed, " as that Nobleman 
had three brothers, Richard, Ralph, and Thomas, it may have 
been one of these. The first was baron Welles ; the second was 
an esquire of the body to Edward IV. ; of the third little appears 
to be known. Would it not, therefore, in all probability be an 
Effigy of the latter ? " He may have been struck by the vanity 
of his brother's grandeur in which he had participated, and have 
chosen for himself a safer and an humbler sphere in the declining 
years of his life. 

(Bipe me vxq Scallop^^Bbell ot dtufet ; 

Ai? Staff ot f aitb to walfi upon : 
ttt Scrip ot 3012, fmmortall Diett ; 

Itt JSottle ot Salvation : 
Ai? (Sown ot (Blorie, (1>ope'd true (Bage ;) 
Bnb tbu0 5'le tahe mi? pildrlmage. 

—Sir WaUer RalHgh. 
M. A. B. 
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76. — Leicester Castle. — The Town of Leicester stands upon 
moderately high ground, and on its western side is divided by a 
narrow valley from the opposite elevations of Glenfield and 
Braunstone. This valley gives passage to the Soar, the river of 
the County, which, flowing northwards, meanders through the 
meadows of the Abbey of S. Mary de Pratis, and thus, before 
agriculture had drained these lands, securely covered the western 
and northern, and, to a certain extent, the southern fronts of this 
very ancient and once well-fortified place. 

Down the western valley, but outside the stream, and along the 
edge of the higher ground, was carried the Fosseway, which thus, 
on its passage from Bennones or High Cross towards Lincoln, 
left the old Roman "Ratae Coritanorum," known to us as Leicester, 
about a furlong to its east 

Whether Ratse be an original Roman or a Latinised British 
name, is uncertain. Ratclifife and Ratby occur in the district, and 
at the latter is a large camp of doubtful origin. Upon the 
language to which " Rat " belongs, depends the question of the 
British origin of the town. 

Ratae, if not founded, was occupied and fortified by the 
Romans. The line of the wall, on the usual rectangular plan, 
has been traced upon the north, south and east sides, the western 
defence being formed by the river, and both city and suburb are 
fruitful in pavements and other Roman remains. There is, 
however, some doubt as to whether the wall actually reached the 
water at the south-west angle. If, as is supposed, though upon 
very insufficient evidence, the fragment of Roman masonry known 
as the Jewry Wall was really a part of the town wall, it follows 
that the wall was present on the west side, and there was a space 
between that defence and the river, and that the Castle, which 
occupies the south-west angle, was outside the town. 

Ratae, under the name of Leicester, was also a town of great 
importance among the Saxons, and was nearly central in the King- 
dom of Mercia. It is mentioned in a Saxon Charter of 819, and 
is said to have given the title of Earl to Leofric, a.d. 7 i6, to Algar 
in 838, and to other Algars and other Leofrics, and to Leofwin, 
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the Saxon line ending with Earl Edwin, who was slain in 107 1. 
The town, during the Danish interregnum, was one of the five 
Burghs ; and the Castle, like those of Tamworth and Tutbury, is 
said to have been either founded or restored by -^thelfled in 
913-4, though for this solid evidence is wanting. Nevertheless, 
that Saxon Leicester was the seat of a very important earldom is 
very certain, and the residence of the lords was most probably 
the Castle. 

The Town and Castle were placed by the Conqueror in charge 
of Hugh de Grentmaisnil, lord of the neighbouring Honour and 
Castle of Hinckley, where also is a fine mound ; and whose son 
Yvo was vice-comes of the County under Henry I. The actual 
property of the Grentmaisnils, in I^eicester, was one-fourth of the 
Town ; but it does not appear how this and much more of the 
other parts were acquired by Robert de Bellemont, Earl of 
Mellent, who became Earl of Leicester, and died 1 118 in posses- 
sion of the Castle and Honour. " Juxta et infra Castellum,** 
which may conveniently be rendered " Outside, but just beneath 
the Castle wall," was a Collegiate Church, of Saxon foundation, 
dedicated to S. Mary. This Robert was probably the builder 
between 1106 and 11 18 of the Castle, including the Hall, the 
Chai)el, and a tower upon the mound. 

Robert Bossu, the second Earl, took the part of Henry L He 
strengthened and enlarged the Castle. He was the founder of 
S. Mary de Pratis, outside the town; and to endow this he 
diminished the ecclesiastical staff, and diverted some of the lands 
from his father's foundations by the Castle. He died 11 67. 

Robert Blanchmains, his son, the third Earl, married Petronilla, 
the heiress of the Grentmaisnils, his predecessor at Leicester, 
and with her obtained Hinckley, Groby (where also is a mound), 
and other possessions. He is reputed to have enlarged and 
strengthened the Castle, and his constable, Anketel Mallory, held 
it against Henry II. until he surrendered, on the same day, the 
Castles of Groby and Mountsorrel. Both Castle and Town were 
taken, the town wall was demolished, and it is said that the part 
between the north and east gates was never rebuilt. 
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Robert Fitzpamell, the fourth Earl, died childless in 1204, 
when at Leicester Castle; and in 1206 the Earldom came to 
Simon de Montfort, who had married Amicia, his sister and 
co-heir. Upon the death at Evesham of their son Simon in 1264, 
and his attainder, the Earldom and Castle were granted to 
Edmond, second son of Henry III., Earl of Leicester and 
Lancaster, and the Castle has since descended with the Lancaster 
property, and is still a part of the Duchy of that name. 

Henry, Earl of Lancaster and Leicester, founded the Hospital 
of the Newarke, contiguous to the Castle, in 1322, and the works 
were completed by Henry, his son, Duke of Lancaster, in 1354. 
The Hospital contained four acres ; it reached the river and 
covered the Castle at the south side, and at this time one 
approach to the Castle is across the Newarke, through the hand- 
some gatehouse. 

The Earls and Dukes of Lancaster must have restored the 
Castle, as they resided here very frequently, and with their usual 
display. When John of Gaunt granted certain privileges to the 
city in 1376, he reserved the Castle and its mill, and the rents 
and services of the Castle Court, and its office of porter. In the 
Castle he entertained Richard 11. and his Queen with great 
splendour in 1390. 

In 14 14, when Henry V. held a Parliament in the Hall of the 
Grey Friars, he resided at the Castle, and it was in the Great Hall 
of the Castle that was held the Parliament of 1425-6, the Commons 
meeting in an apartment below it, which, however, could scarcely 
be the case literally as the Hall is on the ground level. It is just 
possible that the modern brick vaults and cells constructed under 
the floors of the Hall for the purposes of police may replace 
an older sub-structure, into which opened the existing cellar. 

Henry VI. was here in 1426, and in 1444 the Castle and 
Honour were included in his marriage settlement. In 1450 a 
third Parliament was held at Leicester, but whether in the Castle 
Hall is not recorded. Edward IV. was here in 1463 and 1464, 
but from this period the Castle seems to have been neglected, 
and to have £illen into great decay. 
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Leland, who visited Leicester about 15 12, says : "The Castelle 
standing nere the West Bridge is at this tyme a thing of small 
estimation, and there is no apparaunce other (either) of high 
waulles or dykes. So that I think that the lodgings that now be 
there were made sins the tyme of the Baron's war in Henry III. 
tyme, and great likelyhood there is that the Castelle was much 
defacid in Henry II. tyme, when the waulles of Liercester were 
defacid." (Itin., i., p. 16). 

Speed gives a rough perspective view of the Castle and Town, 
which, however, is very indistinct as regards the former. In 1633 
Mr. Herrick, of Beaumanor, was directed by the King to remove 
the ruinous parts and sell their material ; to repair the Castle 
House, which contained the records of the Honour of Lancaster, 
and to preserve the vaults and stairs leading to it, for the use of 
the keep of the Castle. Upon this an iuquisition was taken in 
1633-4, and the value recorded of the materials, "excepting the 
Sessions Hall and the vaults with the old Castle, and the stairs 
leading to it." This inquisition gives several details, chiefly of 
parts removed ; and mentions as to be repaired " John of Gaunt's 
kitchen, divers out-houses belonging the Great Sessions Hall, and 
the ruinous pieces at the south end the same Hall ; also the 
south gate, and the wall from this gate to the Soar, which divides 
the Castle from the Newarke ; also a wall next the porch of the 
Church." By "keep" is no doubt meant the Hall. The south 
gate and wall to the Soar remain, as does a wall next the (south) 
porch of the Church. — From Mediceval Military Architecture in 
England, by G. T. Clark. 

(To be continued,) 

77.— The Friar-Preachers or Blackfriars of Leicester. 

— ^There was in this Town of Leicester an ancient parish church 
dedicated to St. Clement, which belonged to the Abbey of St. 
Mary de Pratis, and in the year 1220 it was so poor that it 
scarcely sufficed to support a chaplain. Nothing later is found 
concerning this church; but when it is found that the priory 
church of the Friar-Preachers was dedicated to St Clement, pope 
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and martyr, it becomes evident that the old parish church was 
given to these Friars by the Canons Regular of St. Augustin of 
St Mary Pre or de Pratis. The church stood within the town 
wall, between the North Gate on the East, and the river Soar on 
the West. This transfer of the church may be dated about 1245, 
for the Friars were certainly at Leicester in 1252. A delegation 
was sent to the guardians of the Friar-Preachers and Friar-Minors 
of Leicester by Pope Innocent IV., to hear and determine some 
difference concerning tithes between the Dean and Chapter of 
Lichfield and the Cluniac Priory of Lenton in Nottinghamshire ; 
and the guardian of the Friar-Minors finished the commission in 
February, 1252. 

The Friars secured ground for their dwelling and offices, and 
a small homestead ; and the founding of the cloistral house must 
be set down to the famous Simon de Montfort, who was slain at 
the battle of Evesham in 1265. The Priory held some land 
pertaining to the Honour of the Castle of I^icester, at the yearly 
rent of 3s., and it could have been obtained only through the 
favour of Earl Simon. The Friars had also another piece of 
land, at the rent of i4d., rendered to the Cistercian Abbey of 
Garendon. The Premonstratentian Abbot and Convent of 
Croxton bestowed on them in charity an annual rent of i2d. and 
two capons given for a messuage in the parish of St. Clement. 
These three rents were evidently attached to the primitive site of 
the Priory. 

The Friars gradually extended their lands, and added to the 
buildings. An inquisition was taken February i6th, 1284-5, ^^ 
enquire whether Robert de VVylouby and Alice his wife might 
assign to the Friars two plots of land held of Edmund, Earl of 
Leicester, by service of gd. a year, 104 feet in length and 90 feet 
in breadth ; but it is doubtful whether the transfer of the plots 
was carried into effect. 

Edward I. gave, March 12th, 1 300-1, seven oaks for timber out 
of the forest of Rockyngham, for some houses which the Friars 
were about to erect. 

About the time of Edward II. several plots of land contiguous 
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to the site were given by Peter Peinfot, Richard Fode, Robert de 
Dalby, William de Morton, and Isabel de Wylughby. Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, as supreme lord, confirmed the gifts, and gave 
licence to the Friars to enclose a void plot below their garden 
and churchyard. 

The Friars lastly acquired, contiguous to their homestead, from 
Henry, Earl of Lancaster, a lane 300 feet long and 30 feet broad, 
and from Lawrence de Belgrave two plots of land 300 feet long 
and 200 feet broad : and a royal pardon granted, June nth, 1344, 
remedied all breaches of the statutes of mortmain. 

The scantiness of the notices of alms and gifts bestowed on 
the Friars is balanced in some measure by variety and interest. 
Soon after Michaelmas, 1291, the executors of the will of Queen 
Eleanor of Castile gave J[,i, Edward L gave an alms of 21s. 4d. 
December 12th, 1300, for two days' food. Edward II. arriving 
at Leicester in October, 1307, gave 13s. 4d. on the loth, for a 
pittance. Again during his stay in this town, February 7th, 
1319-20, he bestowed an alms of 10s. for the same. Edward HI. 
gave I OS., January 8th, 1328-9, to the thiity Friars, 4d. each, for 
a day's food; and also los. 8d., February 14th, 1334-5, to the 
thirty-two Friars. In 1344 Henry Earl of Lancaster granted to 
the Mayor and Commune of Leicester a piece of ground for a 
place of easement, instead of another piece given for the same 
purpose to the Friar-Preachers. 

Sir Thomas de Cha worth the elder, knt., November 6th, 1347, 
bequeathed half a mark to this Convent. Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster, by deed dated February 28th, 1356-7, granted leave to 
the Prior and Convent to fish every Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday, during the day hut not at night, in the river Sore below 
their close, with a flu net of suitable mesh, so as not to destroy 
the young fish. William, Lord Ferrers of Groby, June ist, 1368, 
left a bequest to the Friars at Leicester. John, Duke of Lancaster, 
being at Leicester August i8th, 1375, gave two oaks for fuel. 
Sir William Chaworth, knt., December 16th, 1396, gave 40s. to 
the Friars to pray for his soul and the souls of all the faithful. 
John Mersdon, rector of Thurkeston (co. Leic.) October loth, 
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1424, bequeathed 13s. 4d. to every house of Mendicant Friars 
within this town. William Hasty ngs, knt., Lord Hasty ngs, June 
27th, 1 48 1, ordained "that C" be disposed among pore folkes, 
as soon as it may be conveniently, after my decese ; and to the 
Friers of Nottingham, Northampton, Leicestre, and Derby, and 
to other persons and pore folkes of the said shires, by the dis- 
cretion of my said executors .... to the Grey Friers of 
Leicestre x^, and either of th'other two houses of Friers of the 
same towne, C"." The Corporation of Leicester, September 21, 
1505, granted to F. William Seyton (Layton) prior and to his 
successors, the pasture of two cows in their common pasture 
called the Cow Hey ; for which the prior had paid twenty marks 
(shillings) and engaged that his house should pray for them 
for ever. Sir Rauf Shirley, of Staunton Harold (co. Leic.) 
knt, January 2nd, 15 16-7, bequeathed los. to every house of 
Friars in Leicester, to pray for his soul. Thomas Eyreke, of 
Leicester, August 25th, 1517: "I will that the iij orderis of freeris 
of Lecester bring my body to my gVe, and ev'y of them to haffe 
XX**." Thomas Newcome, of Leicester, bellfounder, March 20th, 

1520, bequeathed to ever)' one of the places of Friars in 
Leicester, 3s. 4d. Hugh Yerland, of Loughborow, May 15th, 

1521, bequeathed "to iij orders of ffreres in Leicester for xv 
masses, v^ ." The Wardens and Company of Shoemakers agreed 
to pay ten marks (shillings) to the Friars, over and above the usual 
offering duties, to have their prayers. 

The provincial chapters of the Order were celebrated in this 
Priory in 1301, at the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin; in 131 7, at 
the Assumption ; and again in 1334. 

Very little is known concerning the burials which took place 
within the precincts and church. Shortly before the dissolution 
of monasteries, Leland says : " I saw in the Quire of the Blake- 

Freres the Tumbe of and a flat Alabaster Stone 

with the name of Lady Isabel, Wife to Sr. John Beauchaump of 
Holt. And in the North Isle I saw the Tumbe of another Knight 
without Scripture. And in the North Crosse Isle [a Tomb] 
having the Name of Roger Poynter of Leicester armid." 
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The Priory of St. Clement, of the Order of St. Dominic, was 
also called the " Blak Frears in le Asshes" : it is supposed that 
ash trees grew about the house, so as to give it a particular mark. 
After the year 1478, parts of the lands attached to the Priory 
were let to tenants. F. Ralph Burell, prior, and the convent, 
September loth, 1538, leased to Thomas Katlyn, bailiff, of 
I-,eicester, a dwelling-house within their precincts, called Roberte 
Orton's ous, where the same Robert lately dwelt, and " one holte 
of willowes" near the Soure, also the churchyard in the holding 
of Christofer Lambarde, for the term of threescore years, at the 
yearly rent of 40s. 

The formal act of surrender of the house and lands was dated 
November loth, 1538, and was subscribed by Ralph Burrell, 
D.D., Prior; Wilijam Hopkyn', Sub-Prior; John Harford, 
Richard yngvlbye, Elizeus Gem', John Heyne, John kok, 
Richard Blalvyn, Edward Whowark, and Robert Sutton. 
To this deed was attached the conventual seal. It is vesica- 
shaped, and bears the full figure of a pope, standing on a bracket 
and under a double canopy, vested in alb and chasuble, with the 
tiara on his head and triple crosier in his left hand, the right 
hand being raised in benediction : inscription — 

+ 0fdUlu • comunc • tratru • p'Wcatot* • coventii • Xegcce. 

Thomas Catlyn, who enforced the surrender and seized the 
goods, hastened to secure the lease of the house and lands. 
After Christmas, January 12th, he sent 40 oz. of white plate from 
the houses of the Friars of Leicester into the royal treasury. 
The grounds and buildings were committed to his charge ; and 
August 4th, 1539, he became the tenant of them at the rent of 
2od. a year. Henry Marquis of Dorset and Thomas Dupont 
[his attorney or trustee?] purchased the whole for the rent of 
4s. 2d. a year. The property has since passed through various 
hands. No traces of the buildings are now to be seen. They 
were certainly standing about 1620. The Priory-grounds are 
still extra-parochial and contain 16 acres. The only local 
memorials of this ancient Priory now consist in the names of 
some petty streets and lanes within and bordering on the site. 

St Dominies Priory, C. F. R. Palmer, O.P. 

Havcrstock Hill. 
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78.— Leicester Corporation Three 
Hundred Years Ago (1589-90).— Following 
are the names of the Mayor, Magistrates, 
members and officials of the Corporation of 
Leicester who were in office exactly three 
* hundred years ago, from Michaelmas, 1589, to 
Michaelmas, 1590. The list, which has been 

extracted from one of the ancient Hall Books of the period, will, 

it is believed, be of some interest : — 

1589.90. 

Justices'— ]o\iXi Hynde, Mayor; Richard Parkyns, Recorder; James Garlce, 
James Elyce, William Ludlam, George Norryce. 

Coroners — Edward Newcombe, Thomas Wyllne. 

Seneshals—^WXizm Ludlam, William Yates, William Rowes. 

Chamberlains — Ralph Stanford, for the Commonalty; John Bonnytt, for 
the Mayor. 

Aldermen— John Hynde (Mayor), Richard Parkyns (Recorder), John 
Tatam, Wm. Noryce, James Clarke, John Stanford, John Wylcocke 
(dismissed in 1590), Ralph Chettle, Blacius Villers, William Yates, 
Edward Newcombe, George Tatam, William Morton, Thomas Clarke, 
Robert Heyricke, James Elyce, William Ludlam, George Norryce, 
William Worshippe, Thomas Willne, Thomas Nixe, Robert Gyllott, 
William Rowes, Hugh Hunter, Geoffrey Davey, Robert Roberds 
(appointed on May Day, 1590). 

Councillors — Ralph Stanford, John Bonnytt, Richard Archer, Francis 
Watts, Thomas Bugge, Robert Roberds (appointed an Alderman), 
Richard Orton, Lebias Chamblyn, John Mabbes, Henry Brockhurst, 
John Biddle, William Bigge, Valentine Wells, George Oldam, Thomas 
Chettle, Richard Burstall, John Freake, Thomas Huntt, Robert Crosby, 
John Woodforde, Anthony Tatam, Edmund Hawke, Christopher 
Sutton, Christopher Nedham, William Hobby, Anthony Hyndman, 
Robert Newbold, Henry Halfpenye, Robert Atton, John Spencer, 
Anthony Wel)ster, Richard Foldzar, Reynold Fawcett, John Knight, 
William Ward, John Hall (discharged in 1590), Michael Thornton, 
John Greenwood, Richard Overend, Robert Carter, Bartholomew 
Pamell, William More (died in 1590), Christopher Hallyfield, Martin 
Spence, Oswold Eyre, Thomas Taylor, James Andrew, William 
Stanley. 

H. H. 
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79.— The Castle Hill and the Ancient Earthwork 
near Hallaton, Co. Leicester. — About a mile to the west of 
the village of Hallaton, in Leicestershire, and about six miles 
north-east of Market Harborough, stands a very interesting earth- 
work, which may be described as very similar in general appear- 
ance to that at Lilbourne, in Northamptonshire (the Roman 
Tripontium), differing from it in standing on the side of a hill, 
in such wise as to make it a matter of some difficulty to discern 
the difference between the natural and the artificial. At the foot 
of this hill, which forms the side of a quiet secluded valley, is a 
small rivulet. The highest part of the encampment stands about 
eighty feet above the brook, but there is little doubt that the 
action of this watercourse has tended materially to alter the state 
of the ground as it probably existed when the rude tribes first 
made this their vantage ground. On the hill-side also we note a 
bed of oolitic iron ore, and (as the explorations have evidenced) 
it was at one period freely worked, and was wrought into various 
articles in the adjoining camp. 

In the neighbourhood of this earthwork are some others of 
inferior magnitude, being at distances of a quarter of a mile to 
three miles, and they are three or four in number, lying on the 
south-west, and east, and north-west sides respectively, also quite 
unconnected with any road or track. It is however possible to 
trace at the Hallaton earthwork the remains of a rude roadway 
on the opposite side of the valley, which has certainly no 
connection with any farming operations past or present ; abo a 
road leading to the quadrangular entrenchment about a quarter 
of a mile further up the hill to the south-west. The action of 
the plough however has done much to obliterate any ver}* 
satisfactory evidences of this road. This entrenchment on the 
south-west is marked as a "Saxon Encampment" in the Ordnance 
map, but it was more probably a retreat for cattle or horses 
belonging to the Castle Hill Camp. The great Roman road 
"Via Devana" runs within a mile and a half of this place on the 
south-west, and a (probably British) road from Rockingham 
Forest to Syston is within half a mile on the north-east. Other 
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features of more or less note exist in this locality ; these are 
however perhaps the most important. 

The main features of the earthwork are a raised camp some- 
what of horse-shoe shape, and about fifty yards in diameter, 
surrounded by an excellent vallum and moat, but, outside of the 
moat or trench, more properly speaking, (for the great dififerences 
of level render it impossible for it to have ever held water,) there 
is now no trace of any outer vallum or breastwork of earth, and, 
although it may have existed simply as a stockade, it is perhaps 
more probable that, in comparatively recent ages, the outer 
earthem walls were levelled for utilitarian purposes. On the west 
side of this raised camp, and of about the same diameter, stands 
an extensive mound (or, as it has been called, a tumulus), also 
surrounded completely by a deep fosse or trench, the circumfer- 
ence of which is two hundred yards ; the summit of the mound 
being about thirty feet above the fosse. In this trench likewise 
there is so great a fall from the western side to the east that it is 
absolutely certain it never held, and never was intended to hold, 
water. The fosse likewise runs between the camp and the mound. 
And here an important fact is to be noted, that the bulk of the 
earthwork in the raised camp and in the mound proves that a 
very large quantity had been transported thither to make them 
up, quite as much as three thousand cubic yards, and, being on 
a hill as stated, the labour of bringing up all this redundancy of 
earth must have been very great and tedious. The outer sides 
of the trench around the tumulus give some indication of having 
been raised as an outer vallum, or breastwork of defence. The 
inner vallum and agger of the camp possess one well-defined 
exit, and that of the mound two or three such exits, and adjacent 
to, but outside of, the encampment on the north lies a rectangular 
plateau of made ground (some forty yards by twenty), on two 
sides of which remains a well-defined approach to the camp. 

It is not known that any attempt to open or investigate this 

earthwork had ever been made previously to 1878, when, with 

the kind assistance of the late Rev. T. C. Peake, the engineers 

who were making the adjoining line of railway from Market 

2 
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Harborough to Melton Mowbray got their men to work, and sank 
two shafts through the centre of the mound, and also dug very 
numerous pits in the horse-shoe camp and in the trenches; 
galleries also were driven to a small extent from the shafts in the 
mound, and very numerous bore-holes, averaging twenty feet 
deep, were Ukewise put down in various places. 

No very striking results were obtained; all the evidences of 
human occupation (although very numerous) were very scattered 
and fragmentary, but in the aggregate most interesting, and to a 
considerable extent conclusive. 

The mound, as revealed by the shafts, was wholly "made" 
ground to a depth of 17 feet 6 inches from the summit. Below 
this, the original surface — of blue lias clay — was tried in various 
places, but there were not found, either here or in any of the 
numerous boreholes, any traces of disturbance, as if for interment. 
Nor were any such indications found in the mound itself, although 
it must be admitted that the area thus actually explored formed 
but a small proportion of the whole tumulus. Strange to say, 
very considerable quantities of peat and trees and bog-earth had 
been laid by the original constructors in the substratum of this 
mound, and here were heath and hazel, broom and furze, birch 
and oak, in mixed beds, and branches in some cases bearing even 
yet the rude marks of the axe, and the hazel boughs still bore the 
bark shining with all its pristine gloss and beauty. Most of the 
peat layers seemed changing to a substance nearly like coal. 

In these strata of vegetable matter lay ver}' numerous splinters 
of bone, clean and perfect as though recently put there, mostly 
of wild animals, the deer, the wild ox, the boar, the hare, and the 
rabbit, besides those of birds. Also, fragments of pottery, 
portions of leathern shoes, a shoe-lace, charred pieces of wood 
and burnt stones, all marvellously preserved, owing no doubt to 
their protection in a sort of tannin hermetically sealed from air 

Above the peat and vegetable beds came variously distributed 
layers of clay, gravel, and boulders of stone, very abundant 
remains of wood fires, together with burnt and blackened frag- 
ments of pots, and also burnt and splintered bones of most of 
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the wild and domestic animals. There were also layers of an 
ashy refuse in some places four inches thick, in which were rude 
fragments of iron articles, one showing traces of gilding, portions 
of leathern shoes innumerable, pieces of wooden bowls much 
charred, a wooden shovel, squared oak stakes, a portion of a 
ladder (?), two fragments of Roman ware (either cinerary urns or 
amphorae), and large quantities of potsherds of various age and 
material, some salt-glazed and apparently recent, and some so 
rude and ancient as to admit of the designation of British. 

About ten or twelve feet from the summit these beds of refuse 
no longer appeared, but the remainder up to the top— a clean 
and somewhat gravelly yellow clay — had very numerous bones, 
some of them entire, and large pebbles and boulders of stone. 
On the very summit or cap of the mound lay a very hard chalky 
stratum about fifteen inches thick, covered over by grass. 

But in the whole of the exploration not a solitary trace of 
building or of building material was come upon in any shape 
or form. Nor were any weapons, coins, or human bones, 
discovered. 

In the adjacent camp, where numerous holes were sunk, the 
remains corresponded very closely with those in the mound, but 
a notable fact was the abundance of melted iron-ore, which, with 
dross and charcoal and refuse, showed plainly that it had thus 
been worked and wrought in situ. But, notwithstanding the most 
careful search, there was no trace found of any building indicating 
where this manufacture might have been carried on, but burnt 
red stones in abundance, surrounded with charcoal, pointed out 
that it had been worked in just such fashion as by the primitive 
peoples of the East at the present day ; indeed, much of the 
pottery found would have proved quite equal to crucible purposes, 
and strongly presented the appearance of having been so used. 
The floor of the camp showed disturbance — or rather, construction 
— to a depth of four or five feet, and the surface (that is, 18 inches 
to two feet deep), seemed to have been ploughed or used as a 
garden in comparatively recent times (although no record of this 
exists), for in this soil were found horse-shoes, buckles, rude ware, 
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pipestones, &c., of a date between 200 and 300 years since. 
And this may possibly account for the seeming anomaly that 
similar articles were found in digging in the trenches around the 
camp and tumulus, and that moreover beneath that depth 
again appeared the ancient pottery, the burnt and broken bones, 
the charcoal and iron-ore, &c And we may therefore perhaps 
draw the inference that the later occupants of this spot (who were 
of course civilised agriculturists) threw down the outer vallum of 
earth — if it ever existed — into the fosse, simply to render the 
surrounding land more available ; the fosse therefore would be 
deeper in its earlier age than as we see it now. 

On the whole, then, it is probable, on looking at the organic 
remains, and the occurrence of other primitive earthworks in its 
neighbourhood which are evidently not Roman, and calling to 
mind also the finding of a gold coin of Boadicea near this place* 
(some fifteen years ago) — it is probable, we say, that the origin of 
this work was British. That the victorious Roman drove the 
aboriginal Celt from his strongholds one after another as he 
advanced north-east across England is beyond doubt, and that he 
occupied these spots for some length of time seems very probable, 
but perhaps, being removed, as we have seen, from off the actual 
military road of the Roman, the place would, as he gained further 
foothold, fall into desuetude, and perhaps a long lapse of time 
occurred before Dane and Saxon and Roman once more adapted 
the place for habitation or defence. The mound, as we have 
seen, yields undoubted Roman relics — yet here also, if not of 
British, there are the equally certain evidences of the Litter 
nationalities just named. And, as it seems that the mound was 
not intended for purposes of interment, it was certainly not a 
barrow or tumulus in the common sense of the phrase. It would 
seem as though the character of the stone quern, 8j4 inches 
round and 7 inches high (which was found here in making a drain 
some twenty years ago), afforded good circumstantial evidence as 
to the Danish occupation, for it tells of Scandinavian origin. 
And probably much of the pottery is Danish, perhaps even 

* This coin has unfortunately been utterly lost sight of. 
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Norman ; but why, then, are there no traces of building ? Again, 
we may safely predicate (if the foregoing be substantiated by 
concurrent opinion) that the mound was not Roman handiwork, 
and on the same grounds could not be British. Conjecture 
therefore will perhaps sum up the history of this interesting spot 
in some such fashion as follows: — That here, the wandering 
Briton, attracted by the presence of unfailing streams and an 
abundance of animal life around him, pitched the tents of his 
tribe, and threw up a rude fortification of earth around his camp, 
which was similar to many such within easy reach. On the 
Roman invasion these tribes would band together for the common 
welfare, and this encampment would be selected as a stronghold 
and rendezvous of the doomed aboriginal. And, more strongly 
defended than others, the Roman soldiers, afler fire and sword 
had done their work, would leave a small handful to retain the 
vantage ground, and then it was no doubt that the iron would be 
dug, and the tools and weapons made to further the cause of 
arms. And presently, when Leicester was become the great mid- 
way camp, the solitary hill would be abandoned, and after the 
decline of Roman power the camp would be once more in turn 
appropriated by Dane or Saxon or Norman, and the latter made 
the place stronger than ever, and the mound as we now behold it 
was made by him as a standing defiance to the yet turbulent 
tribes of half-breeds who molested his comparatively civilised 
tenure of the country. And, perhaps even later, his still more 
cultured descendants brought the spade and plough to work, and 
verily the sword was beaten into a plough-share, the spear into a 
pruning-hook, and so at last this mound exists but as a monument 
of many successive occupations for over two thousand years ; and 
where once the forests and glades around rang with the war-cry 
of the Celt, as he strove to beat back the imperious Roman ; 
the clash of arms between marauding Danes and Saxons ; or the 
hunting cheer of the Norman as he speared the boar or wolf, all 
is now the picture of peace, and the secluded valley wakens biit 
to the distant railway whistle, or echoes the tinkling sheep-bell 
and the lowing of cattle upon its verdant sides. 
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It was with much reluctance that the engineers (in obedience 
to the sterner demands of railway making) were obliged to desist 
from their labours at this most interesting spot, and the explora- 
tions were not perhaps pushed to the fullest possible extent. It 
is possible that level galleries driven into the mound at the old 
ground-line might afford further information. Everything was 
most carefully restored to its former condition when the works of 
exploration were thus perforce relinquished. 

H. A. DiBDIN. 

80.— Chitterman Hill| Chamwood Forest— Every hill 
in Charnwood Forest has a name suggestive of some association 
with the past, when the entire district was covered with oaks, and 
the home of the stag, the wolf, and other wild animals. Mark- 
field, on its verge, was (as its name indicates) an enclosure on 
the "mark" or boundary of the Forest. The rocks surmounted 
by a windmill standing close to Shaw Lane, are named Runcliff, 
a corruption of " Raven's Cliff" ; Rafn being a man's name well 
known among the Danes, and the Cliff having once probably been 
the property of a Scandinavian adventurer, who may also have 
been the founder of Ravenstone, or Raven's town. Benn's Cliff, 
Hammer Cliff, Ive's Head, Lub Cloud, Pelder Tor, High Cade- 
man, and others, are designations which only tend to stimulate 
rather than to satisfy curiosity. Among this class also may be 
mentioned another elevation, " Chitterman Hill," less known to 
fame than any of its contemporaries ; but which, if less lofty, 
commands a most extensive view reaching to Stathern Rise, 
in the Vale of Belvoir, Burrow Hill, and other well-known points 
remote from the spectator; Leicester and its spires shooting 
distinctly up in the lower prospect, six or seven miles away. But 
the view from " Chitterman Hill " is even less attractive to the 
antiquary than the object which lies on one of its slopes, a Gothic 
House of the fifteenth century. Of this kind of structure, the 
other examples in this county are at Appleby, Donington on the 
Heath, and Medbourne. The house at Chitterman Hill is a 
peculiar specimen. It is not large enough for the squire's mansion 
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of olden time ; it has no embattled parapet, no tower of defence, 
no moat and drawbridge. It consists of bays, one lying at nght 
angles to the other ; one of these is still nearly in its original 
condition, and will be here briefly described ; the other has been 
much altered and repaired. The ancient bay lies north and 
south, its sides of course facing east and west ; on the east face 
are two windows in the upper story or solar, and two in the lower 
apartment, all square-headed and having stone mullions. The 
principal window has three lights, each of which is trifoliated and 
the jambs and mullions are moulded. On the west side are two 
windows, namely, one opposite to the three-light window, and 
one below it, lighting the ground floor. The one opposite the 
three-light window is pointed, and has two lights ; it is closed up 
with mortar, and all the lower windows are partially concealea 
by the earth heaped up against them. But one of the most 
noticeable parts of the building is not seen on an external view, 
being concealed by a lean-to ; this is the doorway of the house, 
which apparently was once approached either by a ladder or an 
outside staircase. The tradition is that the former was the means 
of access to the interior. It does not seem that the two bays 
are coeval, though they may have been nearly so. To deter- 
mine their relative dates would require a minute examination of 
architectural details, by a student more competent than I profess 
to be, to undertake the investigation. I may, however, mention 
there are some matters indicative of the antiquity of this portion 
of the structure. For example, there is the wood work, and 
there is a door with hinges or straps, and latch of Gothic pattern. 
Altogether, the house is evidently of the Perpendicular period, 
and was erected between the year 1460 and 1500. It seems well 
adapted for the residence of a yeoman ; and probably as it stands 
within a mile of Ulverscroft Priory, whose richly-endowed monks 
owned all the district for miles around, it belonged originally to 
that society. It may have been the house of the Priory Bailiff, 
who had charge of the labourers on the estate, and who directed 
the agriculture of the land for the Prior and his brethren. It is 
certainly an interesting structure. As the visitor contemplates it. 
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he is carried back to the age in which it was thus occupied, when 
the spot (now secluded enough) was solitary, and tranquil as a 
log hut in a forest ; and when the tenant isolated himself from 
the world, and cut off the approach of strangers by drawing up the 
ladder at the door nightly ; being able, by means of an unglazed 
opening near the south-west ahgle of the building, to look out 
on the unknown visitor, and, bow in hand, with bolt ready to 
discharge, to keep off unwelcome intruders. The house has long 
been known as "Pilgrim's." Here, for successive generations, 
Elnathan Pilgrims dwelt — freeholders and farmers. One of them 
was a steward to an Earl of Stamford, dying about the year 1730. 
He bore arms allusive to the name. What more probable than 
that on the downfall of the Priory, some Pilgrim connected with 
it got possession of the building and the freehold, which until 
lately the Pilgrim family possessed ? All sldmirers of ancient and 
picturesque architecture will be glad to have their attention 
directed to this interesting place. J. T. 

Sl.—Launde Priory. — ^This Convent of Black Canons of 
the Order of St. Augustine, situated in a sequestered siK)t on the 
confines of the County of Rutland, in the southern division of 
the County of Leicester, was founded ^ 1125 by Richd. Bassett 
(Justice of England in the reigns of Henry I. and Stephen), 
grandfather of Richd. B., of Weldon, and his wife Maud (daughter 
and heir of Richd. Ridell and Geva his wife, daughter of Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester). On 12th September, 1534, John Lan- 
caster, the prior, Willm. Stockerston, sub-prior, John Lodyngton, 
cellarer, brothers Thos. Melbourn, Robt. Lydington and Ralph 
Boston, subscribed to the royal supremacy. 

Nichols, the historian of the county, says that the prior had 
(following a course generally adopted in numerous other monastic 
establishments, just before the Dissolution, of taking care of 
themselves — as we should not do if placed in similar circum- 
stances — by removing to a place of safety all moveable and 
portable property) to his own benefit clandestinely removed a con- 
siderable share of the stock, cattle, horses, household stuff and 
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pkte (except plate and jewels of the church). The will of the 
last prior (who had assigned him a pension of jQ6o p.a.) proved 
in the P.C. Canterbury, has never yet appeared in any local 
history, consequently I append a verbatim copy taken by me 
some seven years since from the original copy at Somerset 
House : — 

" In dei nomine, amen. The twentie day of Marche in the 
yere of o' Lorde god a thousande fyve hundreth and fourtie, I 
Sr. John Lankastre otherwise cauled Sr. John Hill, priste, late 
pryor of the Monasterie of sainte John baptiste of Launde in the 
countie of Leicester, by the grace of god of hole and parfitte 
memorie, but sicke in bodie, doo make my testament and last 
will in manner and fourme following : ffurst I bequeth my soule 
to almightie god, to o^ Ladie sainte Marie, and to all the holie 
company of heavyn, and my bodie to be enchested and buried 
within the Chappell on the southe side of the Church of Newarke 
neare vnto the tombe where my Lady Mary Hungerford and Sr. 
Richarde Sacheverell do lye,* or in some other conuenyent place 
nere vnto the same where it shall please Master Deane of 
Newarke aforsaide to lymitt and appoynte. Item, I bequethe to 
the highe Aulter of Newarke one Challes, one payre of syluer 
and ij. syluer cruetts.t Item, I bequeth to (the) said Aulter 
one hole sute of vestmentes. Item, I bequeth to Mr. Deane for 
my ffuneralles xxs. Item, to every cannon and master of Newarke 
yjs. viijd. Item, I bequeth to hughe Auston, singingeman, yjs. 
viijd. Item, to euery Vicar of Newarke iijs. iiijd. Item, to euery 
conducte priste xxd. And to the iiij o' clarkes of Newarke 
euery of theym xijd. apece. Item, I bequethe to the Vergeres 
xijd. Item, to euery quirister, viijd. Item, to euery Beadman 

* The antiquary, John Leland, visited this place before the Dissolution in 
31 H. VIII., when it was in its beauty, and says in his Itin. vol. I., p. 75, 
after mention of other memorials in the churdi, "under a piller yn a 
chappelle on the south cross isle lyeth the ladye Hungerford and Sacheverel 
her secund husband." Sir Richd. S. ob.s.p. in 1534, the lady Mary, daughter 
and heir of Sir Thos. Hungerford, was relict of Richd. Lord Hastings. The 
last Dean of the Hospital and College, of royal foundation, was Robt. Boune, 
adm. 1522, and who died Rector of Hanslope in 1554. 

t The testator probably meant one pair and two odd ones. 
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and Beade woman withe theire kepers Resident within the 
Colledge of Newarke iiijd. And I bequeth to euery saniaunte 
w*in the Colledge of Newarke iiijd. And to euery childe ijd. 
Item, I bequethe to establishe me a yerely obitte and a priste to 
singe for me, syxe score poundes. Item, I will that yj tapers of 
wexe, euery one of theym contayning a pounde and a haulfe of 
wexe, shall burne aboute my ffunerall at highmasse tyme and 
after aboute my yearthe* at my annyusall.t Item, I bequeth to 
euery of my bretherne that were of the late monasterye of Launde 
euery of theym xls. a pece. Item, I bequeth to Sr. Nicholas 
hickman, Rychard Hill, Robert highfelde, and to William burton, 
euery of theym fourtie shillinges apece. Item, I will that where 
(as) certeyne feoffees and theire heires stande and be nowe seased 
of and in certeyne Londes lying in ffrisbie, grjmston and Wart- 
naby and wMn Estnorton & haulsted within the countie of 
Rutlande, whiche I^ndes I p^'chased That the said feoffees and 
theire heyres shall from hensforthe stande seised and be possesside 
of all and singler the saide Londes and tenements to thonly vse 
and intente of this my laste will and testament which is that if 
my debts will not be recouered nor myne executors (be) able to 
performe and maynteyne the sayde payment of six score poundes 
aforesaide for thestablishment of a priste to singe for me and for 
an yerely obbytte according as before is mencond. That then I 
will that after my decease myne executurs shall have peseablye to 
theym and to their heyres towards the payment of the said ^ 
poundes the said landes and tenements to order and dispose as 
they shall thinke moste expedient and necessarye. Item, I will 
that Sr. Nich'as hickman shall sing for me at Newarke, and shall 
haue yerely for his stipende viij markes starling. The Residue of 
my goodes abovenot bequethide, my detts paide, and my will 
fulfilled, I bequethe to Mr. John Legh, Cannon of Newarke in 
Leicestre aforesaid, William bushoppe of ffresby, and Margaret 
his wife, and to Willm. highfelde of Knutysfort in the countye of 
Chester, gent., whome I make and ordeyne myne executoures of 

* Grave, t The 3rd, 7th, and 30th days after death, and afterwards the date 
of death as it recurred yearly. 
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this my last will to ordre and dispose in everythinge and thinges 
as they shall thinke moste requisite for the helthe of my soule. 
I ordeyne, will and make my SupVisouris of this my last will 
Rycharde Keighe of Bageley in the countie of Chester, and 
Thomas Thompson of Kyrbie in the countie of Leicestre, esquires, 
and they to haue for their labours and paines fourtie shillinges 
apece. In witness whereof to this my pnt testament and last 
will, I the said Sr. John Lankastre haue putt my seale in (the) 
pns of Sr. Nycholas hickman, John hackett and Robert heghfelde, 
w* many other." Proved in London, 17th October, 1541, by 
Master John Leigh, clarke and parson, and Mr. John Talkame, 
procurator for Wm. Bushope, Margaret his wife, and Willm. 
Highfelde. 

The Convent had the right of presentation to the churches of 
Glaston (as early as 10 H. III.; in 1236 the prior, Reginald de Mar- 
tivaux, presented the rector), Wardley, and to the chapel of Bellon, 
all in the county of Rutland. 

Edw. Watson, of Lidington, co. Rutland, Steward to three 
Bishops of Lincoln (whose brass still remains in the chancel), by 
will dated isth July, 22 H. VIIL (1530), proved in P.C.C. loth 
April, 153 1, bequeathed (in addition to legacies to other con- 
ventual houses) to the prior and convent of Laund, 20s., " to the 
intent that each house may sing a dirge and masse for my soul, 
my father's and mother's, my lord Smyth's, my Lord Atwater, 
Mast. Willm. Smyth's and Robt. Towers' souls, all my children's 
souls, and for my brother Symon and Wm. Watson's souls." 

Stamford, Justin Simpson. 

82.— The Obsequies of a Mitred Abbot— When it is 

remembered that the customs of the Monastic Orders are un- 
changing, and that the life of a monk at Citeaux in St. Bernard's 
time, and that of one of the monks at the Abbey in our midst, 
present few features of divergence, there will be no need to make 
excuses for the insertion of the following account of the burial of 
the Abbot of Mount St. Bernard's, seeing that the ceremonies 
observed were identical with those used ever since the institution 
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of the Order. So few remains of mediaevalism are left to us that 
we should be negb'gent not to place on record in our chronicles 
of bygone times an event happening in our own days which 
might transport the most prosaic witness into a century when, if 
men's customs were ruder, their hearts were more sincere, their 
speech more true, their actions more honest, their £iith more 
childlike. 

The late Abbot, the Right Rev. J. B. Anderson, who died 
on the 2nd March last, was elected on the ist October, 1862, 
confirmed by the Holy See on the 4th November following, 
and solemnly blessed on the ist January, 1863. He was the 
third Abbot of Mount St. Bernard's, having been preceded by 
(i.) Father Bernard (John Palmer), who died Nov. loth, 1852, 
and (ii.) Father Bernard (George Burder), who resigned Dec 
22nd, 1858. The funeral service began in the Abbey Church at 
10.30 a.m. on Wednesday, March 5th. The body of the Abbot, 
dressed in full pontifical vestments, including the mitre, was laid on 
an open bier in the middle of the chancel. In the choir were the 
white-robed religious of the Order belonging to the Abbey, and 
in addition the following of the clergy : The Right Rev. Abbot 
of St. Joseph's, Roscrea, Ireland; Rev. J. Ryan, of Ratclifife 
Collecje ; the Rev. Prior of Holy Cross, T^icester ; Rev. Father 
Thomas Lawes, O.P., A. Cruikshank, D.D., J. Val d'Erimas, 
D.D., C. McKenna, M. O'Reilly, Hagerly, Le Jeune, Pleyen, &c. 
The solemn Requiem Mass was sung by the Right Rev. E. G. 
Bagshawe, Lord Bishop of Nottingham, assisted by Rev. Fathers 
Leo, O.C, and Basil, O.C, respectively, as deacon and sub-deacon. 
The Rev. Ch. Dunne, Martens, and Fagan were assistants at the 
throne. The Rev. J. McCarthy acted as master of ceremonies. 
After mass, the funeral sermon was preached by the Rev. Father 
Thomas I^wes, O.P., who spoke of the long and virtuous life of 
the deceased, for exceeding the threescore and ten years of man, 
of which more than fifty had been spent as a monk of the 
Trappist Order, and nearly twent>'-seven as Abbot. He touched 
on the distinguished virtues of the late Abbot's life, his deep 
humility, his rigid observance of the rules of his Order, his won- 
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derful fasting and abstinence, and his paternal kindness and 
meekness in ruling those subject to him. After the sermon, the 
Right Rev. the Abbot of St. Joseph's, in full pontificals, conducted 
the funeral service, giving the four absolutions, according to the 
Cistercian rite, over the dead body, which was then carried out 
processionally to the cemetery, preceded by the clergy, singing 
psalms. Then, just before the great cross which guards the 
monks' graves, the body was laid, coffinless, as is their rule, in 
the bosom of mother earth, and all kneeling around pmyed God 
thrice "to have mercy on the sinner." The procession then 
returned to the church, to continue the chanting of psalms. The 
funeral was attended by many from Whitwick and the neighbour- 
hood, and among those who had come from a distance were the 
brother, sister, and niece of the Abbot, two other of whose 
brothers are in the same monastery as lay brothers. The Hon. 
Mrs. de Lisle, Everard de Lisle, Esq., and Mr. Everard Green 
also attended the service. 

83.— Antique Table at Staunton Harold.— There is a 

curious relic of olden hospitality at Staunton Harold, Leicester- 
shire, a seat of Earl Ferrers, about two miles from Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. It is of oak, and is richly carved and ornamented in 
the taste of the sixteenth century, having been made about the 
time of Henry VHL With that quaint whimsicality which is so 
predominant a feature in antique articles of taste, the table is 
constructed of as many pieces as there are days in the year, 
and ornamented with twelve heads as supporters, representing, 
it is said, the twelve apostles ; but, for my part, I think they are, 
more probably, the representatives of the ti^'elve months, 
particularly as they are encircled with wreaths of fruit and 
flowers. The legs are still farther enriched with elegant 
scrollwork, and on the sides of the supj)orters are richly carved 
panels, &c., each of a different pattern, exhibiting a series 
of beautiful designs. An ornamental band runs the whole length 
of the top, which measures ten yards and a quarter in length, by 
one yard and a half in breadth ; the table standing one yard from 
the floor. 
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This curious relic of antiquity was used by the noble family on 
festive occasions; and, at Christmas — "the merrie Yule-tide" — 
the tenantry seated around it, partook of the good cheer of the 
"good old times"; the hall ringing with the merriment of the 
light-hearted, happy peasantry ; mayhap, laughing at the gibes of 
his lordship's jester, or at some merry Christmas gambol : — 

The huge hall table's oaken face 
Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 



England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 

Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man's heart through half the year. 

84.— (i) Remarkable Interposition of Providence ; 
and (2) Leicester in 1777-183S— The Rev. John Martin, of 
Charley Hall, Loughborough, communicates the two following 
notes. He says : " They are extracted from an old scrap book 
that belonged to my grandmother, Mrs. Frewen Turner of Cold 
Overton Hall, and are in the handwriting of Miss Watts, whose 
father lived at Danett's Hall, near the Dane Hills, long since 
swept away and possibly forgotten. The first extract was written 
in 1827, and ^ives an account of an occurrence which throws 
light on the west end of your town one hundred and fifty years 
ago. The second was written in 1835 ; Miss Watts was then an 
old lady, and tried to compare the Leicester of her childhood 
with that of her old age, in parallel columns": — 

Remarkable Interposition of Providence. —John Watts, Senr., of 
Danett's Hall, near Leicester, was accustomed to walk home every evening 
from the town, where he kept his oflSce (being Receiver-General for the 
county), with a servant. Danett*s Hall is about a quarter of a mile distant 
from the town, and there are two roads leading to it. That turning off to the 
right from the West Bridge, called then and now Watts' Causeway, was the 
footway, and lay over a narrow bridge, not more than 3 feet wide, and 
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celebrated among antiquaries for being the bridge over which the body of 
Richard the Third was brought to Leicester after the battle of Bosworth. 
Close by this bridge was another called Bow-bridge, being a single stone arch 
and noted as being the passage used by the monks of the neighbouring 
Convent of St. Augustine to a well of remarkably pure water on this road 
(now filled up !) This causeway was paved, about 3 feet wide, and had waste 
ground and swampy ditches on each side. It was nearly embowered all the 
way by tall and antient elms ; and there being no house between the West 
Bridge and Danett's Hall, it was gloomy and solitary. The other road, which 
was the carriage road, leads to the left from the West Bridge through a street 
called Braunstone Gate into the Hinckley turnpike road, from which Mr. 
Watts had made a road to his house through part of his great cherry orchard, 
which is still a private road and called '' The Coach Road." By the former 
road, i,e. the causeway, Mr. Watts regularly and invariably returned home 
every evening, it being much the nearer way. One evening two robbers, one 
named Sutton, the other Carr, lay in wait on the solitary causeway with a 
design of murdering Mr. Watts, and then robbing his house, where they 
supposed the tax-money was deposited. On that night, proceeding homeward 
as usual, when he came to the place where the two roads diverge, he was 
struck with a sudden thought that he had something to say to a tenant of his 
who lived in a house at the end of the Braunstone Gate. This house is the 
white cottage in the field on the left, just at the place where the Hinckley and 
the Narborough Roads meet. He said to his servant : " I must go round by 
the Braunstone Gate, for I want to speak to Joshua Wilcox, and I must see 
him to-night." Accordingly, mercifully directed by Divine protection, he 
turned his steps from the murderers' ambush, and reached his home unconscious 
of the dreadful death from which he had been so signally delivered. 

Having waited till the time warned them to depart, the disappointed robbers 
retreated. Not long afterwards they broke by night into the church of St. 
Martin in Leicester, and stole the Communion Plate. Not having time to 
carry it off, they buried it in the churchyard, where it was discovered, and they 
were apprehended, tried and convicted. When under sentence of condemna- 
tion they confessed the above intended crime ; and with penitence, as we may 
hope, they gave God thanks that they had never committed murder, and that 
their intention in the above instance had been defeated. 

This relation I received from my mother, who heard it from my father, John 
Watts, and to him it was repeatedly told by his grandfather, the above John 
Watts, Senr. (Signed) Susanna Watts, 

Nov. 26, 1S27. 

NoTS. — A« neariy as I can compate, this most have happened between 1730 and 1740, or 
p«rfaaps earlier. 

P 
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Leicester, from my memory: — 

In I777> or thereabout 

Mail arrived from London every 
third day, by man and horse. 

One letter-carrier for the whole 
town ; her name Simpkin, an old 
woman, who could neither read nor 
write. She was never known to 
make mistakes. She laid the letters 
in her basket as the directions were 
read to her at the Post Office, and 
regularly delivered them by memory. 
She had saved at her death £^ocx, 

Travelling. — Respectable persons 
travelled in the carriers' waggons. 
There were a few stage coaches, 
heavy and clumsy, with large baskets 
of strong wicker-work placed be- 
hind, into which were put the 
poorer passengers. 

One bookseller and printer for 
the whole town, ue, Gregory, the 
grandfather of the late Price, and 
founder and editor of the first news- 
paper, i,e, the present Leicester 
Journal, One Circulating Library, 
kept by an old woman, containing 
a very few novels and plays, as Sir 
Charles Grandison^ &c., &c. 



1835. 
Mail arrives by coach every day 
in about eleven hours. London 
papers, containing the debates of 
the evening, reach the News Rooms 
the next day between one and two 
o'clock ; the debates having been 
reported, printed (by steam), and 
travelled 98 miles in about 19 or ao 
hours. 



Eight principal printers, who are 
all booksellers, besides some small 
shops. Three very large Circulat- 
ing Libraries. One Permanent 
Library. 



S. Watts, May, 183$* 



NoTB.— There are now at this date, 1890, beddes the Free Ubraries (three in number^ 
the Permanent Library in Granby Street* one first-class Subscription Library in the Market 
Place, with nearly 500 subscribers and a stock of upwards of 20,000 volumes, several 
Libraries of a minor character, twenty Booksellers, and a whole host of Periodical and 
Newsvendors. There are also eight weekly and three daily Papers, and several 
Periodicals of a special character issued at intervals, so we think it may be said that 
Leicester fairly keeps up with the spirit of the age. — Editors. 
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85.— Sir Arthur Hazlerigg (Died in the Tower of 
London, z66l). — Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, of Noseley Hall, in the 
County of Leicester, is (1890) I believe a lineal descendant of 
the Sir Arthur Hazelrigg who was a great historical figure in the 
stormy times of the Civil War between King Charles and his 
Parliament. He was on the side of the Insurgents, and was one 
who signed the death-warrant of the king. At the restoration of 
Charles II. he was for his share in the rebellion imprisoned in 
the Tower of London, where he died in 1661, and thus escaped 
the fate of the other leaders of the revolt, who were most of 
them sus per coL From a curious Journal (MSS.) kept at the 
time by a Spanish merchant, 1645-1664, is extracted the follow- 
ing (the orthography and abbreviations are as in the original): — 
1648 

1649 

Jan^ 4. The Supreme Authority voted to bee in y* Howse of 
Commons, & in order to their (future admission I 
say) horrid crucifying their Master, they admitted the 
Jews for money who were banisht hence by K. Edw^ 
y* I** Ano 1290. & then y* next day Jan^ 6*** made 
an Ordinance for Tryall of their Soueraine the K. 
against all Law, Scripture & Justice. 

Jan^ 9. Their High Court of Justice Proclaimed voting that 
writte should noe longer run in y* K's name. 
20. y* High Court of Justice mett in y* Painted Chamber. 

19. y* K. brought from Windsor to S* James's. 

20. y* K. before y* H. C. of Injustice y* i** time. — ^Vote 

y* y* B^* of Lond* might attend y* K. 

21. y* High Court of Justice fiasted at Whitehall. 

27. K. Charles sentenced to death by President Bradshaw. 

y* K. desiring B^ Juxon might bee admitted to him, 
they granted itt. 

28. B^ Juxon preacht before y* King, whilst y* damnd 

Court of Injustice fasted & prayed, & caused in y* 
meane while a Scaffold to bee erected Joining to y* 
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2^ window of y* Banquetting Howse, towards Charing 
Crosse. 

29. y« K. was remoued to S* James's where y« D. of 

Gloucester & the lady Elizab^ took their last ^ire- 
wells of him. 

30. The King was murtherd. Hor: i : 52. Post. Men 
Feb. I. His body was remoued to S* James's. 

7. y« K's body remooued to Windsor ; & there interrd in 
y middle of the Quire (where lyes Htniy 8^ &* his 
Q.Jane Seymour) Fed:y g^. 



1660 

May I. S' John Greenvile presents his messages, to y« Par**^ 
(Gen. Monck & y« Citty) whereupon followed many 
wholesome resolues in order to his Majesty Charles 
y« ad his restoration. 
3. Gen^ Mountague upon y« reading his Majesties 
gracious hre & declaration, submitted with y« whole 
fleet. K Charles y« i** his statue sett up at y« Guild- 
hall. 

May 7. his son K. Charles 2^ was proclaimed, soe y« 8*** in 

London & Westminster w*** y« ceremony of shutting 

Temple-Barrgate & knocking. — The same day y« K. 

left Breda, came to y« Hague y« 15***. 

16. y« Comm" from both Howses & y« Citty had audience 

of y« K. and many made Kn*^. 
23. Gen* Monck at Rochester. y« same day y« K. y« D. 
Yorke and Glocester imbarkt at Scheveling, for 
England — landed at Dover. 

28. where immediately y« K. made Monck Kn** of 

y« Garter, y« D. of Yorke putting y« Geo: about his 
Neck & y« D. of Glocester y« Garter on his leg, & 
then proceeded on their journey came to Rochester 
y« 28*** & y« 

29. Hee arriud safely at Whitehall, to y* Joy of all true 

Englishmen — I had y« honour to waite on his 
entrance ; being then one of y« Troope of Spanish 
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Merch*^ under y« Conduct of y« Lorde Mordant; 
July y* y« K. & y* 2 Dukes went to y* Howse 
where they tooke their places. 
July 5. The Citty treated y« K. & both Howses magnificently 
&y« 

12. hee created Gen^ Monck D. of Albemarle & y« 

13. hee took his place in y« House of Peeres, y« lord Ed. 

Mountague hee created E. of Sandwich, &c. &c. 
Sept. 13. Dyed y« most hopefull D. of Gloucester. In 8^' 

y« Regicides tryed & executed. 
1660 

1661 

Jan: 8. S*^ Arthur Haslerrigg that Colerick rebell 

DYED IN Y« TOWER. 

19. Venner & his Complices hangd, hee & another in 
Coleman street, y« other 17 in other places of y« Citty. 

25. y« solemne league & covenant was resinded in Scot- 
lande & y« 

30. being y* day 12 Years from y« death of y« King, 
y« odious carcases of O. Cromwell, Major Gen^ Ireton 
& Bradshaw were drawne in Sledges to Tyburne, 
where they hung by y« Neckes from Morning till 4 
in )^ aftemoone. Cromwell in greene seare-cloths 
very fresh embalmed; Ireton having beene buried 
long, hung like a dryed ratt yet corrupted about 
y« fun-dam" Bradshaw in his Winding sheet, y« fingers 
of his right hand & his nose perisht having wett 
y« Sheet thorough, y« rest very perfect insomuch that 
I knew his face when y* hangman, after cutting his 
head off, held it up. Of his toes I had 5 or 6 in my 
hand w^ y« prentices had cutt off: their bodies were 
throwne into a hole under y« gallowes in their Seare- 
cloths & Sheet. Cromwell had 8 cutts. Ireton 4 
being seare-clothd & their Heades were satt up on 
the south end of Westmin Hall. 
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The extracts seem to me to be interesting from an historical 
point of view. Historicus. 



86.— Roman Temples in Leicester.— The inhabitants of 
Roman Leicester, like their contemporaries in the other towns of 
Britain, had their temples, where their gods were worshipped by 
incantations, and sacrifices of animals were offered. The two 
places in Ratse, where temples reared their porticoes and 
pediments, are now occupied by the churches of St Martin and 
St. Nicholas. The latter-named of the two temples probably 
rose on the conversion of the Western gateway to a new purpose, 
and was attached to it ; the former was traced by the uncovering 
of the foundation walls, on the re-erection of the tower of St 
Martin^ a few years ago. It was not large ; but the ground plan 
was in part made out, and the bases of columns of the Ionic 
order were met with in their original position, the line of frontage 
being carried in the direction of Highcross Street. In the neigh- 
bourhood of temples, it is said, the bones of the animals 
sacrificed in Pagan rites were buried. In the Holy Bones (the 
name given to the street passing by the east end of St Nicholas* 
Church) such bones have been dug up in large quantities ; as 
also beneath the steeple of St Martin's. In the latter case the 
bones lay in all directions, in large numbers, as if cast in without 
care or order. They were much decayed, and apparently thrown 
into the earth at a remote date. Of the pictures formed by these 
heathen temples, only conjecture can be hazarded. That which 
preceded the Church of St. Martin was an oblong ; having a 
portico, with overhanging pediment in front, sheltering the raised 
platform on which the priests officiated and despatched the 
animals they offered to the imaginary deities. Whether the 
temple on the site of St Nicholas was of the same description it 
is impossible to say with certainty, but the likelihood is that it 
would be, as it was the usual style of the heathen places of 
worship. N. R. E. 
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The Vertebrate Animals of Leicestershire and Rutland. By 
Montagu Browne. (Midland Educational Company). — The Athenaum of 
March ist, in reviewing this work, says: — "The author naturally be^^ins 
this handsome volume with Homo sapiens^ but as he admits his inability 
to discover any implements of palaeolithic man in the above counties, 
we may pass on to the most important animal in Leicestershire, namely, 
the fox, respecting which some very good stories are told. Still better 
is the account quoted from the Leicester Journal of April 22nd, 18S7, 
of a badger which was captured and taken to Stanton, where he was 
purchased by Dr. Turner, *and that gentleman, thinking it a good opportunity 
to improve the occasion on behalf of the Church Restoration Fund, made a 
charge of id. each to see the animal, and thus . realized over £\ 5s. The 
badger has been hunted several times during the past week by a number of 
beagles belonging to Dr. Turner and others, and has afibrded some capital 
sport.' Many a church restoration committee has laid itself open to the 
charge of exceeding its means — a proceeding which in old and almost forgotten 
slang was known as 'overdrawing the badger'; but never before did we hear 
of its making money out of that mteresting animal. The pine-marten, which 
formerly inhabited the woodlands of Leicestershire, has not lieen met with 
there for nearly half a century, and the polecat, though formerly common, 
has become exceedingly rare owing to game preserving ; but, on the other 
hand, increased attention to *such small deer* as voles and bats has resulted 
in the discovery of several species previously unknown in the district. Among 
the latter may be mentioned Vespertilio nattereri and V, daubenioni^ a 
specimen of the latter having been shot in June, 1885, with a catapult by 
Master George Snoad, and the fact deserves recognition as being the sole good 
work on record of that dangerous weapon in the hands of a boy. The 
articles on the remains of the mammoth, goat, roedeer, and whale contain the 
corrections of some amusing errors perpetrated by a certain F.G.S., whom we 
will not name, but whose ideas on palaeontology appear to be rather vague. 
Among the fossil reptiles and fishes Mr. Browne has made some interesting 
discoveries ; and as regards the latter, he obtained from the Barrow-on-Soar 
lias lime-pits the caudal portion of a Chondrosteus previously known from 
Lyme Regis and nowhere else. The book contains four plates and a map, 
and as onlv three hundred copies are issued we hope that a secoud edition 
may be in demand ere long.** 

In echoing this wish we fully endorse the above, and would remark that a 
great many pages are devoted to the birds of the counties, in which appear 
some interesting and amusing anecdotes, chief amongst them being the history 
of the procuring of the Herons which form one of the most striking groups 
in the Leicester Museum, and the tale about the young Cuckoo related by a 
madman, which the author slily says he gives as an example for those outside 
the walls of the lunatic asylum who are not in the habit of marshalling their 
facts with such precision and clearness. Although several birds are recorded 
on slight grounds, or recorded only to be immediately struck out from the list, 
the author is not to blame in this : he has merely recorded previously-published 
notices, which, had they been omitted, would have been brought against him 
as showing a want of knowledge of his subject. 

The association of fossil with living forms may strike a non-scientiHc person, 
or one who is merely an ornithologist, as being rather odd, yet such a system 
is scientifically correct, and is, indeed, the system upon which the Leicester 
Museum is arranged — a system which is at present unique in the annals of 
museum arrangement, but which we venture to predict will speedily have 
imitators when thoroughly understood. 

A Hi.sTORT OF Esse, or Ashe, Hampshire. By the Rev. F. W. 
Thoyts, M.A., Rector. Crown 8vo/pp, 171. Wm, Chives <&• Scns^ iSSS,-- 
This book will, of course, appeal most strongly to dwellers in the county of 
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Hants., but apart from its local interest it has features which should recom- 
meud it to the notice of any of our readers purposing the compilation of a 
parish history, to whom it might serve as an excellent model. The plan is so 
simple and yet so completely covers the ground that Mr. Thoyts* deprecatory 
remarks in the preface cannot be subscribed to by any candid critic. The 
labours of any future county historian will be, as regards Ashe, reduced 
to a minimuni, and there is now no excuse for anvone in or about the 
parish not having at his fingers' ends everything wortn knowing about the 
district. We notice that Ashe had the honour of being connected with the 
great William of Wykeham, who purchased the manor in 1366, and who, it is 
conjectured, built the church of which some fragments remain in the present 
edifice ; and with still greater interest point out to our Leicester and Rutland 
readers that Tohn de Maners was Lord of the Manor in 1275, whilst in 1308 
Robert de Maners (doubtless a son of the aforesaid John) instituted a suit (in 
which he was defeated) against the Abbot of Waverlee about the tenure of 
15 acres of woodland. John and Robert were almost certainly scions of the 
family to which the present Duke of Rutland belongs. 

A List of Parish Churches retaining Special MEDii«vAL Features, 
Glass, Vestments, Plate, etc. Compiled by Henry Littlehales. i6mo,^ 
pp. 4J, Rivingtons^ 1880, — When our attention was first drawn to this little 
volume it was remarked that many additions were needed to make it of any 
permanent value, but when we come to go carefully through it, we wonder, 
rather, that the compiler with such an enormous field before him has been 
able to achieve so much. One purpose that an enlarged edition of this work 
would serve would be the existence of an easily accessible record of features 
of exceptional interest in our parish churches, which would enable the public 
to be ready for protest against any vandalish treatment of them in cases of 
reconstruction, decoration, or refitting. A thing which is, as it were, publicly 
registered cannot so easily disappear without trace as is now the case. The 
reader is sure to notice how particular districts retain particular items in 
larger Tiuml>ers than elsewhere, the late 15th and early i6tn century patens in 
Suttolk for example. We are glad to see mention of the wooden church at 
Greenstead in Essex, which has stood for centuries like a Canadian log hut 
with the logs perpendicular instead of horizontal. Long may it remain 
unchanged ! This reminds us, however, that at the parish church of Radley, 
Oxon, the shafts of the nave pillars are, if we are not mistaken, of oak, a 
very unique and noteworthy construction, which should find mention under 
its county in a new edition. And if mention is made of Greenstead, a Saxon 
building, why not of Perranzabuloe, an edifice of even earlier date, the 
discovery of which, buried in the sandhills on the Cornish coast, created so 
much excitement in the earlier half of the present century. Middlesex comes 
off poorly with one line, yet, to note the first curiosity that occurs to us, the 
Priory Church of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, has a Moorish doorway, 
suggestive of pilgrim or crusader. We hope to see a greatly enlarged edition 
of this book before long, and shall be pleased to assist as regards our own 
counties; what there is of Leicester and Rutland is correct enough, but 
we miss, amongst other noticeable features, any mention of the Norman 
font and hagioscope in Sapcote church, the curious carved stone over the door 
(Saxon) in the chancel (N) of Stoney Stanton church, the Saxon arch in 
Tickencote church, etc., etc. 
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87.— The Ancient Parish Reg^isters of Leicester,— 
St Mary's. — The oldest Register Book belonging to this parish 
contains entries of Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials, from 1600 
to 1738, but is incomplete during the period of the Civil Wars of 
Charles I., and very illegible in many places. The more modem 
Registers are, however, in a much better condition. On the 
inside cover of the first volume is a list of the Vicars of St 
Mary's. Under date 26th February, 1618, occurs a noteworthy 
entry, from which it appears that John Bonet, then Vicar of the 
parish, granted a license to the Lady Barbara Hastings, of the 
Newarke, and one to John Chippindale, Doctor in Law, to eat 
flesh during Lent on account of their great age and weakness. 

The plague visited this parish in 1610 and 161 1, and the letter 

p is attached to the names of many who were buried in those 

years. So fearful was the epidemic in the years just named, that 

hundreds of the inhabitants of Leicester, including whole families, 

were carried away by its terrific ravages. From one house in this 

parish the husband, wife and two children were all carried to the 

grave within five weeks. 

Baptisms. 
The first entry :— 

" i6oa Wallen, sonne of Thomas Phyene, baptized the yjth day of April. 

1603. William Cheyney, sonne of Christopher Cheyney, of Graye's Inne, in 
the Countye of Middlesex, Esquire, was bom at the house of Sir 
Thomas Cave, Knight, in the Newarke by Leicester, being in this 
parish, the seaven and Twentieth day of November, in the yeare 
above written, being the first yeare of our most gracious soverdgne 
lord King James, and baptized in this church the 4th of Dec then 
next following. 

1623. Phillip (i) sonne of Paule Abney, bapt November 23. 

1653. Thomas son of Mr. Hugh Watts (2)1 by Jane his wife, bom July 9, 
and bapticed August 4. 

1676. Robert (3) son of Robert Winfield, Feb. — . 

1 7 16. Ann, daughter of William. ) 

Franke (4) Gent, by Anne his wife, was bapti«ed. /«o^«™^«^ «7. 

1717. William (5) son of Dr. Richard Ludlam, April 8." 

(i) The Abneys came from Willesley, co. Derby, and settled at 
Leicester in Elizabeth's reign. The above Phillip Abney 
was Mayor in 1678. 

VOL. I. PART VI. Q 
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(2) This Hugh Watts was the son and heir of Aid. Hugh Watts, 

of Leicester, Bellfounder. He died in 1656. 

(3) This Robert Winfield was chosen Mayor of Leicester in 

1720, and died during his term of office. 

(4) William Franke resided in the Newarke, and was the eldest 

son of Aid. William Franke, of Leicester. 

(5) Afterwards the Rev. Willliam Ludlam, the distinguished 

Mathematician, sometime Rector of Cockfield, co. Suffolk, 
and Vicar of Norton-juxta-Galby, co. Leicester, 1749. 
He died in 1788. 

Marriages. 

*' 1604. ffrancis Stretton (i) and Elizabeth Bryan, of Layr, Feb. ij. 
1629. Richard Inge and Mary Watts, Aug. 6 day (2). 

1637. Ambrose Saunders (3) and Alice Chapman, per licent. Aprill iith. 

1638. Mr. Walter Rudinge and Mris Jane Inge, Feb. 12, per lie. 

1657. Feb. 18, Robert Hartshome (4), of St Mary's Parish, and Ann Abney 

were married by Richard Ludlam, Justice. 
1695. April 25, Humphrey Chapman and Elizabeth Gamble. 
1698. Mr. John Ludlam (5) and Mris Mary Johnson was marryed Jun. 2. 
1717. April 12, Edmund Sismey (6) and Martha Johnson. 
1777. June 9, William Hartop and Sarah Condet married." 

(i) Francis Stretton was the son of Clement Stretton, of Leire, 
and was bom in 158 1. He was Churchwarden of Leire 
in 1604, and was great-grandfather of Clement Stretton, of 
Leicester, 1720. (See L. ^ R. N. ^ Q,, vol, 1.,/. loi.) 

(2) The second marriage of Aid. Richard Inge, Mayor in 1636. 

(3) (See Pedigree of Saunders^ NichoPs Leic,^ vol. it'., /. S^4') 

(4) Robert Hartshome was an Alderman and Mayor in 1673. 

(5) Mayor in 1707. 

(6) Edmund Sismey was a native of Liddington, co. Rutland, 

Burials. 

" 1602. William Ludlam (i) com burges of the towne of Lcic, bur xxij of 

Julye. 
1610. P [plague]. Alice, daughter of Ralph Wilkinson, buried the iijrd day 

of September. 
1614. Simon Inge (2) buried March 27. 

1624, Mr. John Nurse was buried Febr. 10 day. 

1625. Mr. Thomas Harris, Regester for this Arch-Deaconrye, was buried in 

this church August the first day. 
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1628. May 21, Mr. William Ludlam (3) buried. 

163a Alice, daughter of Julyus Billers (4) ffebr. 2. 

1658. Ed. Johnston, Alderman (5) Buryed the 9th September. 

1658. Will Billeres (6) 3 times Maior, 12 Octobris. 

1669. Danett Abney, Alderman, twice Mayor of this Burrow was Buried 

August the 31 (7). 

1670. Jane, wife of Thomas Beaumont, of Stoughton, Baronet, was Buried 

October the third. 
Thomas Wattes, sonne of the sayd Lady Beaumont, was alsoe Buried 

with her, beinge the only sonne of Hugh Watts, her former 

Husband. 
1685. Christopher Sutton, Clerk (8) was buryed Nov. 21. Affidavit was 

received 25. 
1692. Mr. George Beckett, Mayor of the Burrough of Leicester, was Buryed 

Aug. 13, in his 2nd Mayoralty (9). 
1697. Mr. Philip Abney (10) Alderman, was Buryed May 15. 
1 7 10. Laurence Carter, Gent., was Buryed Jan. i (11). 
1712. William Ruding, Esq., was Buryed Aug. 24. 
17 1 5. The Reverd. John Rogers, cler., late Arch-Deacon \ 

of Leicester, was buryed j *^ ^^' 

1720. March 23, Mr. John Wilkins, Aid. 
1728. Aug. 16, Dr. Richard Ludlam. 
174a April 8, Mr. Humphrey Chapman, Alderman. 
1795. April 4, Rogers Ruding" (12). 

(i) He was Mayor in 1587. 

(2) Simon Inge, maltster and a stranger, was, according to one 

of the Hall Books, admitted a freeman in 1598-9. His 
son, Thomas Inge, baptized at St. Mary's 7th Aug., 1603, 
was sometime Curate of Knighton, and Vicar of St. Mar- 
garet's, Leicester, 1658. 

(3) Son of the former William Ludlam. By his will, proved at 

Leicester in 1628, he desired to be buried near the 
remains of his father in St Mary's chancel. 

(4) Julius Billers had a son also named Julius, who was Mayor of 

the City of Coventry, 1657. 

(5) He was elected Mayor in 1653, and was the ancestor of the 

Johnsons of Leicester, and Knighton Fields. 

(6) (See the entry of his marriage at SU MariitCSy L. &* jR, 

N. &* Q.,voi.i.,p.QQ,) 

(7) By his will dated 31st July, 1669, and proved at Leicester 9th 

Dec, 1669, he desired to be buried in the chancel of St 
Mary's Church, 

Q 2 
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(8) He was Rector of Sapcote, co. Leicester, in i68i.* 

(9) He was the son of Thomas Beckett, of Leicester, and was 

born in 1628. 

(10) His son Aid. John Abney, Mayor in 1700, was buried at 

Braunstone, 23rd July, 17 14. 

(11) Laurence Carter was returned to Parliament for Leicester in 

1688. 

(12) The Rudings are a family of great antiquity. John Ruding 

of Westcotes, living temp. Henry VIIL, was buried at St 
Mary's in 1543. The above-named Rogers Ruding was 
bom in 17 10, and was the son of Walter Ruding of West- 
cotes, by Sarah his wife, daughter of Archdeacon Rogers. 
In 1758 he was appointed Receiver-General for Leicester- 
shire, an office which he held until his death which took 
place at Warwick 27th March, 1 795, at the age of 84. His 
remains were interred in St. Anne's Chapel on the north 
side of St. Mary's Church. Mr. Rogers Ruding left 
behind him a curious diary which is still in existence. 

North Evington^ Henry Hartopp. 

4ih March^ i8go. 

* In this year the Earl of Huntingdon, then the patron of Stanton, claimed 
(on what grounds it is impossible to say) the right to present to the living of 
Sapcote. Hb nominee, the above-mentioned Christopher Sutton, naturally 
fell into conflict with Leonard Lowe, the nominee of the rightful patron, Henry 
Turner, Serjeant-at-Law, of Cold Overton. Lowe took possession of the 
parsonage, and in consequence Sutton (who was regularly inducted) took up 
residence in the church tower, doing duty on Sundays. Sutton died in six 
weeks from the date of his entry on the duties, probably from the effects of 
exposure in so unsuitable a domicile, and Lowe was then suffered to hold the 
living without further disturbance. It would be interesting to learn if this 
Christopher Sutton were any relation to the Christopher Sutton, said to be a 
native of Hampshire, who entered Hart Hall, Oxford, in 1582, aged 17, and 
afterwards removed to Lincoln College, Oxford. He was Prebendary of West- 
minster 1605, and of Lincoln 1618, and died in 1629. He was the author of 
three devotional works similar in tone to those of Jeremy Taylor — 

Disce Mori— Learn to Die, 24010, London, z6oo 

Disce Vivere— Learn to Live, lamo, London, 1608 

Godly Meditationi npon the Most Holy Sacrament of the Lcnrd's Sapper, lamo, Lon. 1699 

These have been several times reprinted of late years. 
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8&— The Staunton Brass in Castle Donington 
Church (Continued), — John Staunton, who joined in the release 
of 1395, was succeeded by his son and heir Robert. The latter 
accompanied the Earl of Derby's expedition into Brittany to 
assist the Duke of Bretagne ; and married Agnes, daughter of 
Robert Lathbury, descended of a well-known Derbyshire femily. 
His son and successor, John, married Joan, daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Ralph Meynell, of Langley Meynell, Derbyshire, 
in whose right he had part of the manor of Newton Regis,* War- 
wickshire; she married secondly Sir Thomas Clinton, of Amington. 
John died before 1422, seised, as was returned upon Inquisition, 
of the manor of Staunton, held of Sir Richard Arundel, as of the 
manor of Brandon, Warwickshire, and also an estate at Willing- 
ton, Derbyshire. He left only two children, Thomas and Mar- 
garet; Thomas died on St. Valentine's Day, 1423, a minor; and 
Margaret having attained her eighteenth year on the feast of 
St. Stephen, and having performed her relief on the 12th Decem- 
ber, entered into possession of the estates. In the following year, 
1424, she was married to Sir Ralph Shirley, the ancestor of the 
Earls Ferrers, who had in her right the manors of Staunton and 
East Leake, portion of Newton Regis, and lands in Osgathorpe, 
Sutton Bonnington, and Willington. The elder branch of the 
£unily thus became extinct after having existed for more than 
three centuries, for a considerable portion of which it held the 
important office of Hereditary High-Steward of Donington Castle. 

It has already been noticed that Thomas Staunton, a younger 
son, probably, of John Staunton and Isabel de Eccleshall, was 
the founder of the Donington family, and father ot the Robert 
commemorated by the sepulchral brass. He may be supposed to 
have settled at Donington before the close of the fourteenth 
century, perhaps on property granted to him by his parents. Very 
little appears to be known of him, unless, indeed, he is to be 
identified with a knight of the same name who represented this 
County in Parliament in 1446. Robert himself is hardly better 
known, but judging from the tomb he must have been a man of 
* Curtis says King's Norton, Leicestershire, but incorrectly* 
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ample property. In 1446, thirteen years before the death of his 
wife, he held lands in Donington, and a Robert Staunton was 
one of the Members of Parliament for the County in 145 1, and 
again in 1467. Nothing is known of the parentage of his wife 
Agnes, and the fact of her paternal arms having been lost precludes 
the hope of our ever being able to settle this point in a satisfactory 
manner ; she must not be confounded with Agnes the daughter 
of Robert Lathbury already mentioned. It has already been 
noticed that seven children are represented on the brass, but we 
have certain information of only two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Catherine. Of these the former* was married to William Hesilrige 
of Nousley, and the latter to John Turville of Thurlestone. 
Robert, however, was not the last male member of the Donington 
family. In 1509 Harold Staunton, perhaps a son of Robert, 
founded a chantry adjoining the churchyard at Donington for a 
priest to celebrate mass and teach a school which he had previously 
founded for poor scholars. In 1535 the profits of the chantry 
were returned at J[^*i i8s. 2d,, out of which 13s. 4d. was paid to 
paupers to pray for the soul of the founder. 

The arms of the Staunton family were vair argent and sable a 
quarter guks. According to Burton, Ranulph (Ralph), c 1250, 
bore a quarter purpure^ but the tincture is doubtless an error. 
The quarter, however, seems not to have been borne by the 
younger branch of the family, or, in other words, by the 
Stauntons of Donington. Burton describes several coats which 
existed in his time in the south and south-east windows — ^the 
windows overlooking the tomb — ^but all were without the quarter. 
In the south window were the arms of Staunton impaling Argent 
two bars and a canton ermine charged with a martlet or^ for 
Lathbury ; and Staunton impaling paly of six argent and guks^ 
a bend argent^ for Longford.t In the south-east window was the 
picture of a knight kneeling, bearing the Staunton arms on his 

* Burton (page 214) states Elizabeth to be the daughter and co*keir§ss oi 
" Thomas Staunton of Staunton Harold." At page 208 he describes the wife 
of John Turville as ** sister and h^r of Th. Staunton of Staunton com. Leic" 

t The Longfords were a Derbyshire family, and in the 13th and 14th centuries 
held considerable estates in that county and Sta£R)rdshire. 
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surcoat ; opposite to him was the figure of his wife also kneeling, 
and bearing on her upper vestments the same coat, and on the 
under garment ^^ azure seam de Fleurs de Lis^ a Hon rampant 
gueve fursh argenV* This last coat (which cannot be assigned), 
and also Staunton's, were the only two then standing on the tomb. 
None of these heraldic devices now remain ; the date of their 
removal is not ascertained, but it was before the induction of the 
late vicar (the Rev. A. S. Mammatt) ; both windows are filled 
with glass of modern date. The Staunton arms both with and 
without the quarter occurred in 1622 in the church at Twycross; 
with it at Seals ; and without it at Shackerstone. The crest as 
noticed at page 153 is to be seen on an ancient house on the 
west side of the Ashby Road, Donington. 

Judging from the heraldic and monumental representations 
relating to the Stauntons which existed in Burton's time in the two 
windows overlooking the tomb,coupled with the absence of armorial 
bearings of any other family, it seems probable that the Stauntons 
had a chapel in this part of the church. The present level 
of the fioor round the tomb corresponds with the general level of 
the aisle, but there is indeed evidence to show that it was originally 
much higher. Under the south window there are two fine 
sedilia, which at their present height from the floor would be 
quite useless for all ordinary purposes ; and on the east side of 
these there are two piscinas to which the same remark applies. 
If these are in their original positions the theory of a chapel 
approaches almost to a certainty. Perhaps there are those among 
the readers of this Journal who know something on the subject 
and will not hesitate to give their aid towards the elucidation of 
so interesting a problem. A careful examination by a critical eye 
might probably reveal some further evidence, and even if not the 
time and care such an examination would entail could hardly be 
considered as thrown away. It is hoped that some of our county 
gentlemen will deem the subject worthy of a little thought. 

Besides the Staunton monument there are several other inter- 
esting ones in Donington church, relating to other families, which 
it is intended to describe in another paper. 

Ashby-dC'ta-Zauck. A. W. Whatmore. 

(For Pedigree see next page.) 
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89.— Tickencote Church, Rutland.— Situated a few yards 
from the main road, on the track of the old Ermine Street, is the 
little village of Tickencote. A traveller might easily pass by and 
hardly know of its existence, but anyone who has discovered it 
and visited its quaint church cannot but have been struck with 
the singular and beautiful architecture of that building. We see 
it now after having gone through a " restoration," or more properly 
speaking a rebuilding, with various additions and alterations, but 
certainly from an archaeological point of view, with no improve- 
ments. An inscription over the south porch records the date of 
this work : — 

"ELIZA WINGFIELD, WITH THAT TRUE SENSE OF RELIGION AND 
REVERENCE FOR HER MAKER, WHICH EVER DISTINGUISHED 
HER LIFE, REBUILT THIS CHURCH IN THE YEAR 179a. SHE 
DIED JULY 14TH, 1794, AGED 87 YEARS, AND HER REMAINS 
ARE HERE DEPOSITED." 

There are tablets and stained windows to other members of this 
family (the Lords of the Manor) within the church. The exterior 
as it now stands may be considered as comparatively modern, the 
nave end being entirely the conception of the architect who 
undertook the restoration. Blore also points out numerous 
deviations at the east end from the original design. He says that 
in none of the old views is there a cornice on the outside of the 
north or south of the chancel, nor was there any such before the 
church was rebuilt. Again, speaking of the two windows on the 
north, he says that one was stopped up before the chancel was 
taken down, and, although traces of its position were visible, yet 
there were no signs of ornamentation. With regard to the porch, 
Rickman says it has been rebuilt sufficiently near in its likeness 
to the original to deceive many, and so far from it as to render it 
not a copy but an imitation. The tower on the south, and vestry 
on the north, which give the church the form of a cross in plan, 
were also added at this time. The former takes the place of a 
small bell-gable on the roof, and is far from a thing of beauty, 
having from a distance the appearance of an overgrown dove-cote. 
The bells are approached by a passage across the chancel-arch 
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from a trap-door above the vestr}'. They are two in number, one 
cast by Thomas Norris in 1630, the other uninscribed. Access 
is also given here to a large room over the chancel, which was 
formerly reached by a staircase at its north-east corner. Much 
as the outside rendering of the Norman style bewilders us, yet 
we marvel more when we stand inside and look upon the glorious 
work of the arch and groining of the chancel. These, probably, 
are in their original condition, and we pause in wonderment at 
the varied mouldings and rich ornamentation of these relics of 
by-gone days. Dr. Stukely would have us believe that the 
chancel was the oratory of Peada, founder of the Abbey of 
Medehamstead (Peterborough), who died 659, but this statement 
cannot be substantiated. The church is not mentioned in 
Domesday Book, and certainly the architecture would not carry 
us further back than the beginning of the 12th century. The 
chancel arch, from its elaborate decoration, is celebrated among 
the architectural relics of the country. A glance at the plate 
shows that it is far from a perfect semi-circle, and has besides a 
considerable depression on the northern side. It is of seven 
orders, the outer two being on the wall surface, and the others 
springing from carved capitals on short columns. The hood- 
mould, which is narrower than the rest, is of the double billet 
pattern ; the next is formed of a series of jagged label or tongue 
ornaments, one near the centre differing from the rest by having 
a head carved upon it. The third is a richly moulded zigzag, 
with embellishments in the angles ; the fourth is made up of a 
curious row of heads and other designs, forty in number, no two 
of which are similar ; the next is embattled, having beneath it an 
open lozenge or double zigzag. The sixth is beak-head, or, as it 
is more generally called in this instance, cat-head ; and the last is 
a plain heavy semi-circular moulding, forming the inner surface of 
the arch. In addition to this lower moulding there is only one 
other on the east side, formed of double cones. The capitals of 
the piers on which they rest all differ, and exhibit some interesting 
details. The bases are hidden on the east side through the floor 
of the chancel having been raised. 
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The six ribs of the groining of the chancel are ornamented 
with a treble zigzag. As they are of considerable span, and the 
vault is low, they are necessarily brought down within a short 
distance of the floor in order to preserve the semi-circular form. 
A round boss, carved with three heads, is placed in the centre at 
their point of intersection. The chancel is lighted by an east 
window and two smaller ones on each side. These latter have a 
noticeable peculiarity, the two easternmost being splayed towards 
the altar and the westernmost towards the body of the church. 
A recess on the south side contains a carved oaken figure of a 
recumbent knight, said to be Sir Rowland Daneys, who died 
1362. The hands are clasped and the knees slightly bent, the 
feet resting on a dog. Several adjacent details show alterations 
of this period, and one of the Norman ribs is made to rest on a 
Decorated pillar, though an original shaft remains opposite which 
might have been copied. The old font has survived the other 
changes and is a good specimen of the style, being ornamented 
with an arcade of intersecting arches, above which is some rude 
foliage. The angles are dog-toothed with heads at the upper 
comers. The register is preserved from 1574, and contains an 
entry of the burial of Thomas Lord Cromwell, Baron of Oakham, 
in 1653. E. Bentlev Wood. 

ga— Query.— Friars Sacorum, called Friars de Poenitentia 
or de Sacco, or "De Penitentia Jesu Christi" as Bishop Tanner 
designates them, were so named from their habits being shaped 
like a sack, or made of that coarse cloth called sackcloth. They 
first came into this country in 1257 (suppressed 1307); their first 
house was in Trumpington Street, Cambridge (1258). The order 
had houses in Leicester, Lincoln, London (Lothbury), Lynn, 
Norwich, Newcastle (Northumb.), Oxford, Stamford, Northamp- 
ton (last two not mentioned in the MonasHcon Anglicanum^ edit. 
1823), and Worcester. Is it known where the Leicester house 
was situated, when founded, and by whom ? 

Stamford. Justin Simpson. 

P.S.— From ao entry in the Close Rolls of 41st Heniy III., it seems that the bouse at 
Northampton was their first, as the King in Jan., i956>7, granted them 7 oaks in 
Sauccy (Sakey) Forest for the fabric of their church* 
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9X.~Unpubli8hed Poems by Lord Macaulay.— A short 
time ago a letter from my hand appeared in The Academy^ 
calling attention to the fact that there are in existence certain 
unpublished poems of Lord Macaulay, and among them a ballad 
of Bosworth Field, and expressing a hope that by some means 
the public should be allowed to see these poems. 

It would seem, from correspondence I have had, that Lord 
Macaulay's executors are ignorant of the existence of these un- 
published ballads, though they naturally supposed that they were 
in possession of all his MSS. 

There is no doubt of the existence of the poems, for I have 
had the pleasure of hearing very many verses recited by a friend 
of mine, and can testify to the vigour and spirit of the ballads, 
and to their literary excellence ; especially was I struck by that 
poem referring to the battle of Bosworth Field. My memory 
does not serve me well enough to enable me to quote. The only 
passages I can remember are two, one in which Richmond 
reproves his soldiers for insulting the body of the dead king, who, 
whatever may have been his faults, was at any rate a brave soldier 
and had died a warrior's death — 

*'And for that ImcW at which ye flout, 
It was a back I ween 
That Lancaster on foughten field 
TUl now had never seen ! " 

The Other passage contains the epitaph spoken by the victor over 
his dead rival — 

'*For though he ruled as tyrants rule, 
He died as soldiers die ! " 

It seems that the evidence for the poems being really those of 
Lord Macaulay is this: — My friend, when in company with 
another old friend of mine, a not unknown poet and critic, was 
shown by their possessor certain MS. poems of Lord Macaulay, 
which it appeared the celebrated balladist did not wish to publish, 
and had given to a very intimate friend of his, the father or 
grandfather, I believe, of the young man in whose hands they 
were. My two friends were not allowed to copy the MSS., but 
their memories were good, and from one of them I have heard. 
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when with pipes in our mouths over the fire, or in pleasant wood- 
land walks, we have been together, many stirring verses quoted. 

It is a question how for my friend's sense of literary honour 
will permit him, as he was not allowed to copy the verses, to 
commit them to paper. When I can see him again, however, he 
might perhaps recite them to me, and I, being under no promise, 
could write them down. 

As to the manuscripts, the person in whose possession they 
were has unfortunately died in America. 

The reason alleged for the non-publication of the poems is that 
in many of the passages the thoughts and images used are too 
much like those of certain verses in the Lays of Ancient Rome. 
It is assumed that these English lays were earlier poems of 
Lord Macaulay. 

Of the genuineness of them I have no doubt. The force and 
fire of the lines and the management of the verse stamp their 
origin as with a birth-mark. 

It is a pity that they should be for ever lost, and, as Lord 
Macaulay had his birth and lived his early life in this neighbour- 
hood, it may happen that there are old friends still living who 
have heard the ix)ems or who may even have copies of them. 

Through their instrumentality the English-reading public might 
perhaps be allowed to enjoy yet another volume from the hand of 
one who, in spite of Matthew Arnold's adverse criticism, was a 
true poet, and whose verses linger in the memory when those of 
poets who take a higher place in the bard-hierarchy are forgotton. 

Beigrave. J. J. Britton. 

92. — Query. — ^Wright. — Can any reader give any informa- 
tion that would assist in the compilation of the pedigree of an 
ancient family of the name of Wright, once Lords of the Manor 
of Hoppesford and Monks' Kirby, Warwickshire, and afterwards 
connected with Hinckley? Nichols gives some particulars of 
the family under Hinckley; but it is to supply the names of 
the wives and children of Thomas Wright 1571-1623, of Thomas 
living 1672, and of Ralph 1650-1714, that I want assistance. 

Sidcuf^ Kent. Wm. Gibbs Barker. 
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93.— Rutland— Battle of Losecoat Field— Blore's 
History of Rutland^ sub. Hardwicke, p. 142, says : At Homfield, 
in the parish of Empingham, was fought one of the many ferocious 
battles between the houses of York and Lancaster, whose contests 
for the crown of England deluged the country with blood After 
King Henry VI.'s temporary restoration to the crown, and after 
King Edward IV.'s escape, by the assistance of Sir Wm. Stanley 
and Sir Thos. Borough, from his confinement under the Arch- 
bishop of York, Sir Robert Welles (sometimes styled Lord Wil- 
loughby), a man of great experience in military affairs, son and 
heir apparent of Richard Lord Welles, being appointed by the 
Earl of Warwick to be a captain of an army raised in Lincoln- 
shire for the support of the cause of Henry VL, and being joined 
by Sir Thomas de la Launde, of that county, who had married 
one of his sisters, proceeded with the Lancastrian forces, amount- 
ing to thirty thousand men, to the residence of Sir Thomas 
Borough in Lincolnshire, which they pillaged and destroyed, after 
having driven the owner away, and then proceeded towards Stan- 
ford (Stamford). King Edward, hearing of this insurrection, sent 
instantly to the Lord Welles, as the author of it, to appear before 
him, upon the pain of death if he should disobey the summons. 
The Lord Welles at first doubted what course to take ; but, after 
some deliberation, commenced his journey, attended by his son- 
in-law. Sir Thomas Dimocke ; yet, when the travellers came near 
to London, they heard so many reports of King Edward's anger 
that their resolution began to fail them; and, under the impression 
of their fears, they threw themselves into sanctuary at West- 
minster, instead of proceeding directly to the king. They were 
soon, however, persuaded to relinquish that miserable protection 
for their lives, by promises of pardon ; and the Lord Welles, after 
an interview with the king, wrote, by command, to his son, to 
prevail with him to desist from his enterprize. After the letter 
was sent off, King Edward proceeded with an army, superior in 
numbers to that of the insurgents, towards Stanford, near which 
place the latter were then assembled, taking with him the Lord 
Welles and Sir Thomas Dimocke ; but Sir Robert Welles, upon 
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receiving the message, determined, after some hesitation, to 
disregard it, and kept his camp, and prepared for the king's 
approach. King Edward, exasperated by this resistance, ordered 
the heads of the Lord Welles and Sir Thomas Dimocke to be 
struck off; and then proceeded towards the I^ncastrians, who 
were assembled at Hornefield in the parish of Empingham, where 
the contending parties met on the 12th March, loth Edward IV. 
(1469-70), and, after a dreadful conflict, in which both sides 
resolutely maintained the cause which they had espoused. Sir 
Robert Welles and Sir Thomas de la Launde were taken prisoners, 
and their followers were completely routed. Ten thousand men 
are said to have fallen in this battle ; and the place where it was 
fought, about five miles north west of Stanford, near the road to 
York, retains the name of Bloody Oaks to this day. We are told 
that some of the Lancastrians who fled from the battle threw off 
their coats, that they might not be encumbered by them in their 
flight, and that the field called Losecote-field^ between Stanford 
and Little Casterton, which, by erroneous tradition, has been 
fixed upon as the field of battle, received its name from that cir- 
cumstance. Perhaps that was the place where some of them 
were severely pressed by their pursuers. Sir Rt Welles (Lord 
Willoughby) and Sir Thos. de la Launde were beheaded at Don- 
caster seven days afterwards, and attainted in the Parliament 
which commenced at Westminster on the 6th of October, 12th 
Edward IV., and the following extract from the record of their 
attainder (Rot Pari, 14th Edward /K, m, 13) ascertains the 
field where the battle was fought : " And forsomuch as Richard 
Welles, late of Helloue in the counte of Lincoln, Knyght, at 
Helloue aforeseid, falsle and traiterousle caused Robert Welles, 
late of Helloue aforeseid, Knyght, and Thomas Delalaunde, late 
of Horlbyng in the same shire, Knyght, with many other rebells 
and traitours, to assemble theym togidre, too levie and make 
werre ageyns Kyng Edward the iiij*^, their naturall liege Lord ; 
by the which fals and traiterous meanes, and of their fals and 
traiterous dispositions, the same Robert Welles, late of Helloue 
in the counte of Lincoln, Knyght, and the said Thomas de la 
Launde, late of Horlbyng in the same shire, Knyght, falsle, 
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felonsle, and traiterousle assembled theym, togider with other his 
subgiettes, rebelles and traitours, in gret nombre, the xij^ day ot 
the moneth of March, in the x**' yere of the reigne of oure said 
Sovereigne Lord, at Empynghame, in a felde called Homefeld, in 
Empynghame, aforeseid, in the counte of Rutland, and there and 
then felonsle, falsle, and traiterousle levied werre ageyns Kyng 
Edward the iiij^, their naturall liege Lord, his roiall persone then 
and there beyng, and his baner displaied, entendyng traiterousiy 
then and there the fynall distruction of his moost roiall persone," 
&C. ''Hit is declared, ordeyned, enacted, &c, that the said 
Richard Welles, Robert Welles, and Thomas de la Launde, for 
their grete, haynous, and detestable treasons, &c., stond and be 
convycted and atteynted of high treason." 

The royal forces were considerably augmented by a contingent 
from the Borough of Stamford (many of whom entertained, 
doubtless, a lively recollection of the visit of the Lancastrians, 
under Sir Andrew TroUope, some nine years previously, to the 
town, and the destruction by fire and sword that followed, and 
consequently entertained towards the party, feelings, not the most 
charitable), who rendered such signal assistance that the act was 
duly appreciated, and His Majesty granted the borough the honour 
of impaling the royal arms of England wiih those of Warren, 
Earl of Warren and Surrey, the former lords of the manor. This 
distinguished mark of royal consideration gave the Alderman 
William Brown, Merchant of the Staple of Calais, and his suc- 
cessors in office (now Mayors) the high privilege of precedence, as 
regards presentation to royalty, over all other provincial Mayors, 
a compliment that was recognized at the opening of the World's 
Fair by the late Prince Consort in 1851. Justin Simpson. 

Stamford, 

94.— Query.— Lcmanorcs.— I find in the Calendars of State 
Papers mention of the " French Shallups and Lemanores" which 
frequented our coasts about the time of Cromwell. Can you or 
any of your readers enlighten me as to the derivation and give 
me a description of the "Lemanore"? C. N, Elvin. 

Eckling Grange^ East Dereham. 
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95. — Leicester Castle (Continued). — In the Civil Wars the 
Castle was held for the King. It then fell to the Parliament ; was 
retaken by the King in 1645, ^^^ finally yielded to the Parliament 
after Naseby. In the struggles the south gate was probably 
reduced to its present ruined condition. 

In 1 781 Mr. Rogers Ruding had a lease of the premises from 
the duchy, which specifies the south gate, evidently that remaining 
towards the Newarke, the Castle House, several tenements, the 
Mount, and the appendages to the Castle, and stipulates for the 
holding of Sessions in the Great Hall. 

The Castle stands at the south-western angle of the town, upon 
ground close to, and about 20 feet above, the right bank of the 
Soar, the three channels of which unite below the Castle. The 
nearest of these streams is the artificial leat which supplied the 
Castle Mill, and does still supply its modern representative.* 
From the line of the Castle wall the ground slopes rapidly, and 
terminates in a strip of level land which forms the margin of the 
mill leat, therein closely resembling the river front of Taunton 
Castle on the Tone. 

The Castle seems to have been composed of a mound on its 
south-west quarter ; a Hall and other buildings on the west or 
river front ; the Church of S. Mary de Castro opposite to the 
Hall ; and on the east side a gatehouse between the Church and 
the mound ; another gatehouse close north of the Church, and a 
wall which runs east of the Church, and forms a part of the 
eastern boundary of its churchyard. There is also the Mill which, 
though modem, covers the ancient site. 

The area within which these remains are included is known as 
"The Castle View." This evidently represents the precinct of 
the Norman and probably of the Saxon Castle, and has been 
preserved as a distinct and, in part, extra-parochial district, vested 
in the Duchy of Lancaster. The Castle View is nearly square, 
and may include four or possibly five acres. In 1861 it was 
returned as "The Liberty of the Castle View," and contained 
twenty-nine houses and one hundred and thirty-one persons. The 
boundaries are the line of the ancient circumscribing ditch, or 

R 

* Or rather did, for the Flood Scheme of 1890 has altered it« 
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nearly so. On the south they divide the Castle from the Newarke, 
just including the mound. On the east they take the line from 
the present south gatehouse, by the old wall, and thence by the 
edge of the road down to the Mill, including the house and garden 
attached to the Sessions House. The ditch is everjrwhere filled 
up, but in the garden north of the Hall the line of the wall is 
marked by a step of from eight to ten feet. 

This line includes S. Mar/s, which was once the Collegiate 
Church or Chapel of the Castle. If it be that the Castle was 
enlarged by Robert Bossu, it is probable that the older defence 
just excluded the Church, and took the line of the present upper 
gatehouse, cutting off the churchyard and Church, and placing 
the latter " juxta et infra" the Castle wall. S. Mary's was made 
parochial in 1400, the rest of the View remaining extra-parochial, 
and it is not impossible that this was a restoration to the Church 
of its ecclesiastical position before it was included within the 
Norman military precinct 

The mound, though broad, is at present less lofty than is usual 
in the more important Saxon Castles, having been lowered forty 
years ago by 12 or 15 feet. It is now about 30 feet high and 
100 feet diameter upon its circular top, which is quite flat, without 
a trace of old building upon it. It has now no ditch, and is 
connected with no ancient wall ; but, though probably within the 
ancient enceinte^ it may, as at Warwick and Tamworth, have 
actually formed a part of it. The original well still remains in 
the mound and is in use. 

The present Hall was a part of the Castle proper. It is an 
oblong structure, like Oakham and Winchester, composed of a 
nave and two narrow aisles. The nave lies north and south, and 
is about 60 feet by 25 feet, having gables at either end, and an 
open high-pitched roof. Since 1633, and perhaps earlier, it has 
been used for judicial purposes, and divided into three parts — a 
civil and criminal court, and between them an entrance lobby, 
and above it a grand jury room. To enlarge the courts, the old 
oaken posts or piers, with carved Norman caps, have been 
removed, the east aisle rebuilt or cased, and the west aisle walled 
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ofT for retiring-room and passages. Its older parts also are con- 
cealed by panelling and partition-walls. The original south wall 
of the nave remains. In it are two round-headed windows, 
resting upon a string-course or set-off in the wall, with a plain 
chamfered moulding. The windows are small and plain, and the 
recesses have but little splay. These are flanked by two slender 
detached octagonal shafts, possibly replacing cylindrical ones, with 
Norman capitals, and the head of each recess is surrounded by 
a single bold band of Chevron moulding. There is a third and 
small window above, near the apex of the gable, with a recess of 
about two feet opening, all quite plain. Below is a small Norman 
door, but apparently a very recent insertion. It may, however, 
represent a way into the kitchen, which was at this end. 

The opposite or north end wall, forming the side of the civil 
court, appears also to be old, but is so plastered and pointed as 
to be inscrutable from the inside. It contains a large round- 
headed window, probably a modern insertion. From the outside 
the base of the wall seems original, and there is the jamb of a 
window in the end of the east aisle. 

The wall of the west aisle, towards the river, is original, and is 
flanked at each end by a buttress, probably of Decorated date. 
In drawings of the last century this building is shown as an aisle, 
but it has been raised, and now forms a judge's retiring-room 
behind each court, and a stair-case between them. In the base- 
ment are offices. This aisle contains one original window near 
the south end, flat pointed, with plain jambs, and a head adorned 
by a single Chevron band. The jambs have been renewed in 
birch. 

The Hall floor is on the ground level, but it has been largely 
excavated, and now contains a number of cells and vaulted 
passages to them beneath the court. These vaults shew nothing 
ancient. 

Until recently there were some small inferior buildings at the 
south end of the court. These are now replaced by a barristers' 
room. The kitchen stood here till 1715, when it was removed. 
Beneath the site of the kitchen is a very fine vault, perhaps 

R 2 
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40 feet long by 15 feet wide, the west wall of which is the original 
outer wall of the Castle. The vault is of excellent Ashlar, 
slightly four-centred and evidently Perpendicular work. At the 
north end is a door, now walled up, steps beyond which lead up 
to the HalL At the other end is also a door. This was evidently 
a cellar and a very fine one. 

In the garden north of the Hall, no doubt, stood the principal 
apartments of the old Castle. Here was the Castle House of the 
seventeenth century. Norman rectangular keep there was 
certainly none. 

The gatehouse towards the Newarke opens from the Castle, its 
front being outwards. It is small, having a portal passage, a 
lodge, and a turnpike stair, and on the upper floor, now a ruin, a 
portcullis chamber, and two other rooms. Its arches are four- 
centred. It has the broad hollow moulding of the Perpendicular 
period, and a square portcullis groove behind the outer entrance. 
Within was a door opening inwards. The central part of the 
portal was boarded over. The structure is good, very early 
Perpendicular, the work, no doubt, of an Earl of Lancaster. 

The upper or north gatehouse is framed of timber and probably 
of Tudor date. It stands close north of the west-end of the 
Church, with which it was, until recently, connected by certain 
timber houses, used by the prebendaries. These have been 
pulled down. 

Parts of the Church are Norman, and the north aisle seems 
of the date of the Hall of the Castle, and, therefore, a part of 
the work of Robert de Bellomont. There is a small door in the 
west wall of the aisle that may very well have opened from the 
base court of the Castle. 

In this court, in front of the Hall, is a small knoll, in which 
were recently found two skeletons, headless, the head placed on 
the breast of each. This was, therefore, the place of execution 
in front of the Hall of trial. 

Should the Courts of the County of Leicester ever be lodged 
in a more central or more convenient building, it is to be hoped 
that the Castle Hall will be divested of its unseemly additions, 
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and restored to its original dimension and pattern, when probably 
some correct information would be discovered as to the vaults 
and foundations of the buildings of the eleventh century. 

Leicester Castle, mutilated as it is, is yet a very fine specimen 
of a Norman fortress on an earlier site. The latter represented 
by the mound, the former by the Hall and Chapel, form together 
a good example of the Norman practice of placing the Castle 
prop)er on the level ground, and treating the mound as a part of 
the external defences. 

The b&ton used on all solemn occasions by the Constable or 
Deputy-Constable is part of one of the original Norman posts 
that supported the roof of the nave ; and the post, from its great 
size, must certainly have been an old tree when the Castle was 
built, and therefore have been in growth when the mound, the 
work of Ethelfted, was thrown up. — From Mediaval Military 
Architecture in England, by G. T. Clark. 

96.— The Sorrow of the Skeffingtons.— Few families in 
the kingdom can boast of a more ancient or a more honourable 
descent than the Skeffingtons of Skeffington. They formed 
alliances with the Willoughbys, the Stanhopes, the Byrons, the 
Caves, the Chetwodes, the Digbys. For centuries their mansions 
at Skeffington and Fisherwicke rivalled every midland mansion in 
the extent of their hospitality. From Sir Geoffrey Skeffington of 
the times of Henry III. to Sir William, the King's Commissioner 
in Ireland of the times of Henry VIII., and from him to Sir 
Lumley Skeffington, the kst of the direct line, the fSunily has 
produced a succession of remarkable men.* 

In the Skeffington pedigree occurs this singular entry : 

Sir Wau Skeffington >Kath. Chetwode* Michael Bray, 



)K Michael Bray, J^^ Skeffington, Baq., 

second husband, Rilled by Michael Bray, 

Killed Nov. 4, 1613. Nov. 4, 1013. Ob. Codebs. 



This was "the sorrow of the Skeffingtons," and it is to this 
doubly fatal rencontre that we desire to direct the reader's 
attention. Sir William Skeffington married one of the loveliest 
ladies of the land, a daughter of Sir Richard Chetwode of Wark- 

* Viacooot Masmreene and Fenard is now the rq)retentative of the Irish line 
of the Skeffingtons. 
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worth ; but, says Burton, " he was so possessed with the Italian 
humour of jealousy that he would not vouchsafe that she should 
either see or be seen, to converse or be conversed withal, though 
she was a lady of many worthy parts, well qualified, and of great 
desert." No favourite of an Oriental despot was ever more 
secluded. When taking the air in the grounds and park of 
Skeffington, she was always preceded and followed by a body- 
guard of domestics, who were not themselves to approach within 
a prescribed distance, and were not to allow others to approach 
on pain of instant dismissal. Sir Willliam died without issue in 
1605, leaving one brother, John, by whom he was succeeded, and 
four sisters. 

After mourning her liege lord for the usual period with all the 
outward accompaniments of grief, and not without some inward 
sorrow for the loss of one who so idolized her. Lady Skeffington 
again mixed with the world, and with personal charms undi- 
minished, and pecuniary ones considerably augmented, again 
became " the cynosure of neighbouring eyes." Penelope herself 
had not more wooers ; some of the highest names in the kingdom 
were in the list. They were rejected Lady Skeffington seemed 
to say to all, in the words of another heroine of the long past, 

" Ille meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 
Abstulit : ille habeat secum servetque sepulchro," 

when the astounding intelligence reached all ears that the incon- 
solable Lady Skeffington was married 1 Yes, she who had heard 
Earls sighing at her feet, had consoled herself with her own 
groom, Michael Bray I 

Such a mesalliance naturally raised the indignation of the 
Skeffingtons, especially as Lady Skeffington had extensive power 
over the estates by virtue of Sir William's will. Disputes arose, 
and at last a chancery suit between Mr. John Skeffington and 
Bray was entered upon. While all parties were at Westminster 
preparing for a hearing, some friends prevailed upon the litigants 
to attempt a compromise. For this purpose they met at the 
Hoop Tavern in Gray's Inn. The conference began in con- 
ciliatory terms on both sides, but shortly after. Bray, going down- 
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stairs, stopped at the bottom with his drawn sword, and, as Mr. 
Skeffington was following him, gave him a mortal wound in his 
abdomen ! On first seeing Bray's naked sword, Mr. Skeffington 
had drawn his own, and, in falling, mortally wounded Bray. In 
a few minutes both had ceased to live. 

To call such an assassination a duel is clearly a misnomer. 
Possibly had Bray survived, it would have been treated, as no 
doubt it deserved to be, as a deliberate murder. What became 
of Lady Skeffington after this fatal encounter we are unable to 
say.* The family estates went to the four sisters of Sir William 
and the murdered Mr. John Skeffington, one of whom, Ursula, 
married her relative Sir John Skeffington of Fisherwicke, ancestors 
of the Earls and Viscounts of Massareene. 

It was observed, however, that all the four sisters, during their 
whole lives, bore about with them a settled gloom. **We would 
rather," said Ursula, " have been co-partners in our brother's love 
than co-heiresses in his estates had they been ten times as 
extensive." 

It may be added that their mother was a Byron of Newstead, 
and that when Lord Byron was tried for the duel with Mr. 
Chaworth, an attempt was made to draw a comparison between 
the two cases. 

The following singular epitaph was inscribed to his memory : — 

ON THE UNTIMELY DEATH OF A MOST ILLUSTRIOUS YOUTH, 

M. JOHN SKEFFINGTON, ESQ., 

WITH WHOM DIED THE LAST AND ONLY HOPE OF THE 

NAME OF SKEFFINGTON, 

OF SKEFFINGTON, IN THE COUNTY OF LEICESTER, 

WHO WAS MOST INHUMANLY MURDERED, BY HIS STEPBROTHER, 

AT GRAY»S INN, LONDON, 

ON THE FOURTH DAY OF NOVEMBER, IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 

ONE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN. 

No longer, Skeffington, illustrious name ! 
Lives, to stand foremost in the lists of fame ! 
That name of solace, to its country dear. 
Returns no more to charm the British ear I 
That gem resplendent, which on Britons shone, 
Now Siines no more, irreparably gone 1 

— Written by Anthony Cade^ deep in sorrow, 

J. s. 

* She left a son and three daughters by Bray. 
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97.— Some Curiosities at Beaumanor Park, Leices- 
tershire. — ^There are several curiosities preserved at Beaumanor 
Park which are of more than ordinary interest 

I. The Coach (with a specimen of the harness decorated with 
the brass plates of the Herrick crest) which was built for William 
Herrick, Esq., upon the occasion of his marriage with Lucy, the 
daughter of John Gage, Esq., of Bretley Park, Sussex, in the 
year 1740. The contract for the building of this coach is pre- 
served among the femily papers at Beaumanor. The following is 

a copy of it from the original : — 

« London, 8 ber y« 28th 174a 
Dr Sir 

I carry*d the arms Miss Gage sent to the Coach makers and the other 
side is the charge of the whole which I hope you'l like, I am sure I have done 
as if it had been my case, and I dare say the man will finish it as it should be, 
and at the time he promised 

All friends here Joyn in Humble love to you and all friends, and I am 

Dr Neighbour, 
The Coach maker wants to know Yrs &c 

The colour of the lining C. Hartopp. 

[Addressed :— To Wm Herrick Esq. att Beau Mannor 

In 
Loughborough Bag 
28 Oc. Leicestershire.] 

174a An estunate of a Coach to be made for Wm Harrick Esq. 
Octo : By E. Harlee 

if 8. d. 
To a new Coach to be made with the best Seasoned Timber, the 
Doors to be arched, the body to be neatly run, the ends of 
the bottom, sides, comer pillars, and asticks round the glasses 
to be Neatly Carved. Colouring and varnishing the body 
olive colour, painting thereon a sett of shields hightened in 
gold, and a sett of arms aiid crests, covering the body with 
the best Neats leather the vallons whelted and Drove in, 
Archess to be lined with any coloured cloth except Scarlett, 
a seat Cloth y« same of the lining, a woosted triming, to the 
inside, the seats quilted and tufts to them, 2 door glasses and 
Canvasis in the Doors, also a strong set of main and save 
braces, a Sett of Cross and Collar Braces, a neat Carriage 
Carved answerable to the body, and a Strong Sett of wheels, 
colouring the wheels bright red and olive colour, varnishing 
them with vermillion, gilding the Shield, and painting the 
crest on the hind cross bar and boxes under the inside seats, 
all to be complete in a workmanlike manner for Seventy 
three pounds ten shillings 73 • 10 • o 
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;£ s, d. 

To a new Sett of splin trees, a Spear barr, and splin tree, a 

Drage Chain and Drage Staff, and Straps and buckles i . i6 . o 

To a Budget to hang under the Coachman's Seat, a hammer, a 
pair of pincers, a Cold Chisell, 24 Clouts, 12 linspins, and 
hurters, and 200 clout nailes i . 12 . o 

To 4 new Harness made with the best Neats leather, a brass 
plate on the edge of the housing, Crest housing plates, brass 
watering hooks, Starrs and screw'd rings to y« head stalls 
Double barred bitts and a sett of Reins 12. 0.0 

To a large winscott Trunk to go between to the fore standard 

plates, handles, and a lock to it 2. 2.0 

To a new Cover for the Coach made with fine Barriss i . 5.0 

£9^ ' 5 • o 

I may say that several other estimates were sent, but the one 

just read was, almost certainly, the one chosen by Mr. Herrick. 

The late General Dyott made, on the 26th day of June, 1828, a 

careful admeasurement of the old coach with, as is found from a 

memorandum preserved at Beaumanor, the following results : — 

Extreme length from splinter bar to foot-board 1 7 feet. 

Height from the bottom of the door to the level of the roof . 6 feet. 

Width in the interior 3 ft. 6 in. 

Length in the interior 4 ft. 4 in. 

Diameter of hind wheel 5 ft, 7 in. 

This remarkable coach is chiefly built of carved ash, and is 
perhaps one of the most singular curiosities of its kind in exist- 
ence, and it is believed to be unique. 

II. Another curiosity at Beaumanor is the Great Chair 

standing in the hall. It 
was made out of one 
solid oak tree, which, 
when cut down in the 

ill Iml iVfliV ^^^^) ^^ ^^^ y^^ 1690, 
measured 1 1 ft. 4 in. in 
diameter, and so was 34 
feet in circumference. 

i^i|]'llll[f'(J' MMMfm '^^^ manufacture and 

i/ if dimensions of this sin- 

gular piece of furniture 
are quaintly described in 
the following, possibly 
THB CRBAT CHAIR. contemporaneous lines : 
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A Descripcon of a late liveing Chair which did grow in the 
Parke in Beaumanor in the County of Leicester in the year 1690, 
then cut down and being beautifyed is now placed in the Hall 
there, as a real Wonder of the World to the Admiracon of all 
that see it : — 

Behold the wonder of the world, a Chaire 

Wth w<^ on earth none other can compare 

A liveing chaire that many ages stood 

Perhapps as ancient as since Noah's flood 

Off sudi a Chaire you nerer heard before 

And after this such will be seen noe more 

Elese it had not been worthy to be named 

Observe the forme thereof by Nature framed, 

The body of the chair scarce three foot high 

Six armes advancing 40 foot or nigh* 

Whose intervalls were left with equal spaces 

Except before, wherein the sitting place is 

Eighty foot high when felled it was supposed 

Three tuns of timber that the barke enclosed 

Judged so by workmen on the ground who saw it 

Whilst 18 horses hardly home could draw it 

Full twenty hundred weight now it is finished 

The workmen all the rest in chipps diminished 

A rough rude peice it was in every part 

Untill embellished by men of art 

Soe curious now good artists may 1)ehold it 

Unseen few would believe it true when told it 

He that shall say ' I'le shew you such another ' 

I'le not believe him tho' he were my brother 

Give me 5 shillings and I will be bound 

To pay five hundred when the like is found 

Out of the rough first William Westley squared it 

Then Joseph Barradell he carved and pared it 

And Thomas Lancell he did paint and guild itf 

According to the owner's mind that will'd it. 
Finis. 

The Herrick crest with the date "Anno Domini MDXCX." 

under it, and the Herrick coat of arms, under which is the motto 

Virtus omnia nobilitat^ are carved upon the chair ; the former on 

the right hand, and the latter on the left hand of the person 

occupying it. Upon this chair is also always suspended a garland 

* This must be understood by adding the six together. The exact height 
of the seat is 2 feet 9 inches, of the arms (including the ornamental balls) 8 
feet 9 inches, width at the top of the posts 5 feet 

t It is now painted a light green with gilt mouldings* 
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of flowers. Nichols* tells us that, in 1608, Adrian Famham, Esq., 
held freely certain lands and tenements in Woodhouse called 
Rusha Fields, and other lands there, paying yearly on Midsummer 
Day one red rose garland, and a broad arrow-head, with two rose- 
buds and suit of Court at Beaumanor. At the commencement 
of the present century " the garland, spear, and rosebuds" were 
regularly sent, and were always placed, according to usage, on the 
curious chair just described.! The garland of flowers now always 
to be seen thereon is the representative of this ancient chief rent 
It is sent in the autumn of each year to Beaumanor, from Mr. 
Farnham the owner of Rushey Fields in the parish of Woodhouse, 
to the owner of Beaumanor, as, I presume, the lord of the Manor 
of Woodhouse. Under what tenure the fields are held I cannot 
say, for, although the floral chief rent is regularly sent, the owner 
of Rushey Fields has never, in living recollection, attended the 
Court of the lord of the Manor. This garland — which it is now 
said must contain three roses — is always hung upon the before- 
mentioned large chair in the hall at Beaumanor, and there it 
remains until replaced by the fresh garland of the succeeding year. 
A floral chief rent is by no means an uncommon acknowledg- 
ment. The Manor of Stretton, Rutland, was held by the 
Seagraves of the Crown by the service of one clove gilliflower ; 
and a similar rent was reserved in a grant made in the year 1274 
by John de Burgh, of the Manor of Elmore, Gloucestershire, to 
Anslem de Gyse. A rose, however, was the more common 
service. Walter de Camhon granted lands, &c., in Leighton to 
Newminster Abbey for a rent of one rose on the feast of S. 
James ; Lionel, Earl of Ulster, granted the Bailiffry of Cork to 
Geoffrey Stukeley by tenure of a rose to be paid on S. John the 
Baptist Day.t Numberless other instances might be quoted, but 
it will suflSce to quote one more, and that an example close at 
hand. By a Deed of Lease dated in 1636, and preserved in the 
muniment room of the Corporation of Leicester, we learn that a 
piece of ground was sold in Fee Farm to James Seele and Eliza- 

• Hist, Leices.f vol. iii. p. 146. t Ibid^ p. 147. 

X Notes and Queries^ 5th S. ix. 497, and x. 115 and 157. 
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beth his wife, who were to have the same " To bee holden of our 
said soveraigne lord the King his heirs and successors as of his 
honnor of Leicester in the right of his Highnes' Dutchy of Lan- 
caster by fealtye only in fifree and comon soccage and not in 
Capite : Yielding and paying therefore yearlye unto the maior of 
the Burrough of Leicester for the time being one Damask rose 
at or uppon the feast day of Saint John the Baptist, and also 
Yielding and paying all chief rents yearlye yssueinge or goinge 
forth of the same/' 

The payment of this floral rent is noticed occasionally in the 
Chamberlains' Accounts; for instance, under date of 1673-4, I 
find: 

«* In Loseby Lane : 
Itm of him [John Underwood] more for a 
peece of ground paying yearly att Midsummer 
a Damask Rose a damask rose.** 

And in 1677-8 the heirs of Widow Harlow paid the same. 

The rent is still receivable, and is paid to the Corporation by 
the owner of "the Crown and Thistle" Inn in Loseby Lane, a 
receipt being annually given to the present esteemed proprietor, 
Mrs. Julia Lee, for the Damask rose. 

It may be added that sometimes the easy service of a rose was 
clogged with curious conditions : in one instance, in a grant made 
in the year 1352, it was required that a white rose be rendered 
before sunrise at the west end of a particular toft on S. John 
Baptist's Day.* 

III. There is another chair of a different kind preserved at 
Beaumanor. It is an ancient oak one with a handsome carved 
back showing a shield of arms. It is said to have formerly be- 
longed to Dr. Richard Herrick, Warden of Manchester, a son of 
Sir William Heyricke, Goldsmith, of London, the purchaser of 
Beaumanor in the year 1595. 

Thomas North, F.&A. 

(To bi continuid.) 
* Noiis and QturuSf 5th S. x. 16. 
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98.— Cock Fighting in Leicester.—Mr. William Kelly 
in his interesting work, Notices of the Drama^ and other Poputar 
Amusements^ chiefly in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth CenturieSy ex- 
tracted from the Chamberlain^ s Accounts and other Manuscripts 
of the Borough of Leicester^ speaking of this widely-prevalent 
amusement, says : '' Cock Fighting was another barbarous sport 
which survived till a comparatively recent period as a public 
pastime, and, as it was one of the last to become obselete, so it 
was one of the earliest in its origin, for it is said to have been 
instituted by law at Athens as an annual sport in the time of 
Themistocles, in order to commemorate a victory of the Grecian 
army over the Persians, under circumstances related by the 
historians." In Caesar's commentaries mention is made of the 
English cocks, but Fitzstephen, who died in 1191, is the earliest 
writer who speaks of Cock Fighting in England. Speaking of 
the '' Sports and Pastimes of old times used in London," he says 
that " every year at Shrove-Tuesday ... the school-boys do 
bring cocks of the game to their master, and all the forenoon they 
delight themselves in Cock Fighting ; after dinner the youths go 
in the fields to play at the ball." From this time to almost the 
end of the last century this diversion, cruel and absurd as it was, 
continued to be practised, although it was prohibited in the reign 
of Edward III., again in that of Henry VIII. (who, however, 
patronised it himself), and once more in 1569. James I., after 
his accession to the English throne, became a great patron of the 
sport both at the royal cockpit and on his progresses. Mr. Jesse, 
in his "Court of England under the Stuarts," says of him "that 
in addition to his taste for hunting and his addiction to the 
pleasures of the table, the cockpit was frequented by him twice a 
week, and indeed constituted one of his principal sources of 
amusement. It is even affirmed that the salary of the Master of 
the Cocks exceeded the united allowances of two Secretaries of 
State." And we learn from a MS. in the Bodleian Library that 
the King being in Lincoln in 161 7, on his progress, "on the 
second of April, his Majesty did come in his caroche to the sign 
of the George, by the Stanbowe (Stone Bow), to see a cockinge 
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thear, where he appointed four cocks to be put in the pit together, 
which made his Majestie very merrie." 

It is very probable that James, in the various visits which he 
paid to Leicester during his reign, witnessed his favourite sport at 
our cockpit 

We have met with three entries in our local records of payments 
connected with this cruel sport, all of them in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and in every instance for the entertainment of members of 
the aristocracy residing in the neighbourhood. 

The first, in 1572, is for the expense of "Three gallons of wine, 
3 lbs. of sugar, and cakes given to Sir George Hastings, Knight, 
and divers other Knights and gentlemen at the cocke-pitf) and 
the second on 20th June, 1586, for a similar entertainment to 
" Sir George Hastings and divers other Gentlemen at the Cock- 
inge'*; whilst the last entry, in 1595, is a payment of 21s. 4d., 
spent in wine and sugar, cherries, cakes and bread, " given to the 
Gentlemen at the Cockinge and at the cocke-pitt" 

The Leicester cockpit at that period, as it appears by Speed's 
plan of the town taken in 16 10, stood on the eastward side of 
the London Road (now Granby Street), between the present 
Halford Street and Rutland Street, and was a hexagonal building 
with a domed roof.* 

Cock Fighting was again prohibited in 1654 by one of the Acts 
of Oliver Cromwell ; but after his death it once more became 
fashionable under the patronage of that leader of all the vices of 
his age — the worthless scapegrace, Charles II., who, according to 
the witty Rochester's well-known epitaph, " never said a foolish 
thing, and never did a wise one." 

At a more recent period a new cockpit was erected in Leicester. 
Our late venerable fellow-townsman, Mr. William Gardiner, in his 
gossiping and characteristic work, "Music and Friends," describing 
the condition of the town about the year 1780, says : — 

"Wakes and fairs were continually occurring, in which the 
lower orders indulged in all kinds of sports, as cock-throwing, 
foot-ball, and single-stick. The workpeople had their clubs, foot- 

• Ste SptetTs Map, L. &* R. N. &* Q., vol, Lepage 6. 
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ales and candle-blocks. The farmers had their sheep-shearings, 
May-poles and harvest-cart. In the upper classes dancing and 
cards prevailed ; but the grand amusement was cock-fighting. The 
mains to be fought were advertised in every paper, and were as 
common as cricket matches at this time. Sometimes one hundred 
cocks were slaughtered in a day. The theatre of this amusement, 
called the cock-pit, stood where now stand the Assembly Rooms 
Even men of rank and fashion joined in this cruel sport, and, like 
our Saxon ancestors, hunted all day and drank all night." 




CARD OF ADMISSION TO OLD COCKPIT, PROlf THE ORIGINAL PLATS. 

By the kindness of Samuel Harris, Esq., of Westcotes Grange, 
who possesses the original copper-plate, we are enabled to give 
an impression of the card of admission to the old cockpit. The 
artist seems to have got the inspiration for his drawing from the 
celebrated picture by William Hogarth, called the "Cockpit 
Royal,'' which was published in 1759, as, by comparison, the 
drawing and attitude of the cocks in the above plate appear to be 
identical with those in the cockpit of the famous picture, the 
principal personage of which, by the way, is said to be a scion of 
the noble house of Manners. Editors. 
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99.— The Ratby Meadow. — During the month of May last 
(1890) there were offered for sale "Two shares in certain swarthes 
or lands in the Ratby Meadow in the Parish of Enderby": these 
realized the sum of ;^35. The origin of the Ratby Meadow and 
its singular tenure is curious and interesting, and is as follows : — 

In the parish of Ratby there is a meadow adjoining the road 
from Market Bosworth to Leicester. Before the fields were 
enclosed this meadow belonged to several occupiers of land in 
the parish of Ratby. The custom was to mow their several 
allotments on a certain day called " the meadow mowing," as was 
also the custom in several other parts of the county, particularly 
at Nailstone, Desford, Stanton-under-Bardon, &c. When the 
labour of the day was over the remaining part was spent with 
music and dancing on a small eminence in one \aj\, of the 
meadow. It happened in the latter part of the reign of Edward 
III., or beginning of the reign of Richard II., that John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster and Earl of Leicester, fourth son of Edward 
III., passed by the meadow on his way to Leicester, where he 
kept his Court, attended by only one servant, on the day of the 
meadow-mowing. Observing mirth and festivity, he alighted from 
his horse, and asked the cause of their diversion. They told him 
they had been mowing the meadow which was called Ramsdak^ 
according to their annual custom. Having joined with them in 
their diversions he was so well pleased with their innocent 
pastimes that when he took his leave he told them if they would 
meet him at Leicester, at such a time and place as he appointed, 
he would give to each of them a ewe to their ram, also a wether 
whose grassy fleece should annually, when sold, make them a 
splendid repast. There was a consultation immediately held; 
some said it was a joke, others that they were determined to know 
the truth of the matter. Accordingly about fifteen persons set 
out for Leicester, and went to the appointed place, where they 
found the Duke, who informed them that if they would keep the 
following articles he would give to each of them a piece or parcel 
of land situated in a meadow, in the parish of Enderby, in the 
said County of Leicester, adjoining the river Soar, and near unto 
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an ancient burying-ground called St. John's Churchyard, contain- 
ing by measure half an acre, which was to be called The Ewes, 
for each man's private use ; also another small piece for every 
person, to be called The Boots, about five yards wide and fifty 
or sixty yards long ; and he would likewise give them a piece or 
parcel of land for their general use, to be called The Wether, 
containing about two acres, adjoining the River Soar (which is 
said, in a rainy season, "to wash the wether's breech") ; the grass 
crop to be sold annually on Whit Monday at Enderby, to the 
best bidder. The proceeds (of late years amounting to £^ or 
upwards) to defray the expense of the annual feast on Whit 
Monday. 

ARTICLES. That there shall be two persons chosen annually 
by a majority, to be called caterers, who shall on every Whit 
Monday go to Leicester, to what inn they shall think proper, 
where a calfs head shall be provided for their breakfast ; and 
when the bones are picked clean they are to be put into a dish 
and served up with the dinner. Likewise the innkeeper is to 
provide two large rich pies for the caterers to take home> that 
their families may partake of some of their festivities. Likewise 
there shall be provided for every person a short silk lace, tagged 
at both ends with silver, being equipped with which they shall all 
proceed to Enderby and sell the grass of The Wether to the 
best bidder; from thence shall go to the meadow and all 
dismount, and each person shall take a small piece of grass from 
the before-mentioned Wether and tie it round with their tagged 
lace, and wear it in their hats, and ride in procession to the High 
Cross in Leicester, and there throw them among the populace ; 
from thence proceed to their inn and go in procession to St 
Mary's Church, where a sermon shall be preached for the benefit 
of an hospital founded by Henry Earl of Lancaster. When 
service is over a deed shall be read over by the clergyman con- 
cerning the above gift, and the church shall be stuck with flowers. 
When the ceremony is over they are to return to their inn to 
dinner, and close the day with mirth and festivity. 

The foregoing account is taken from Throsbv's Leicester ; the 
ceremonies^ though still maintained^ have varied in detail through 
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the course of years^ but the following account^ given to the writer 
by one of this year's merrymahers^ will show that the spirit of the 
thing still survives : — 

The caterer orders lunch at an inn, at Enderby, at 1 1 a.m^ 
consisting of flat, Stilton, and cream cheese, butter, various cakes, 
cucumber, radish, onions, watercress, &c., with plenty of home- 
brewed ale, which makes a hearty meal; the table is nicely 
decorated with flowers. He then proceeds to sell the grass on 
tha Wether, usually at about one p.m. He then, with the riders, 
eighteen in number, proceeds to an inn at Leicester, where 
dinner has been previously ordered, together with a lunch for ten 
inmates of Trinity Hospital, which latter must consist of calTs 
head, bacon, &c., and one quart of ale each. When the riders 
arrive at the inn the custom is to drink from a quart of ale before 
alighting, the oldest of the hospitallers having thrown the bones 
of the calf's head under the horse of the first to arrive. The 
riders are then shewn to the dining-room, which is tastefully 
decorated (this year it was at the Golden Lion, Highcross Street), 
and an ample meal is served consisting of several courses. 
Dinner concluded, two bottles of brandy are brought, and, all 
standing, drink " To the immortal memory of John o' Gaunt" 
The table is then spread with dessert, and the bill having been 
called for to see how far the money will hold out, the evening is 
spent in conviviality. W. H. Y. 

ZOa— Sir Arthur Hazlerigg (Twelfth Baronet^ died at 
Noseley^ co, Leicester^ May 12^ 18^), — ^The death of this truly 
^ estimable Leicestershire Baronet at the age 

yjjj^ of 78 recalls some historic memories. The 

^^^ ^ Hazelriggs claim to have come over with the 

Conqueror, which may or may not be true ; 
but the late Baronet was certainly descended 
from the Sir Arthur Hesilrige of the Common- 
wealth period, who was one of the five mem- 
bers whom Charles I. vainly attempted to seize 
Pr0 aru tt/bcis. ^" ^^^^^ places in Parliament. Hume contrasts 
For our Aiun aod our him with another of the Republican leaders, 
Hearths. gjy jjarry Vane, much to his disadvantage. 
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The history of the Hazlerigg family is very interesting, some of 
its members having made their mark in the politics of the country. 
According to the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, M.A., in " Leicester- 
shire Pedigrees and Royal Descents," the femily of Hesilrige 
came into Leicestershire in the fourteenth century out of North- 
umberland, where it had long been settled. The first baronet 
was Sir Thomas Hesihige. In August, 1608, he entertained 
Ring James at his house at Alderton, and was then knighted, 
being created a baronet on the 21st of July, 1622. Sir Arthur 
Hesilrige, the second baronet, was elected M.P. for the county of 
Leicester in 1640, but on a petition from the freeholders and 
inhabitants was for some days committed to the Tower as a 
delinquent. Believing that the Constitution was in danger he 
strenuously opposed the arbitrary conduct of Charles I. In 1641 
he preferred the bill of attainder against the Elarl of Strafford, 
and entered into the solemn protestation and covenant. He was 
one of the five members against whom articles of high treason 
were exhibited on January 3, 1641-2, and whom the King 
demanded to be delivered to him as traitors. Sir Arthur now 
became one of the foremost leaders of the Republican party, and 
was engaged in nearly every event of importance during the 
Civil War. He was Governor of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
distinguished himself at the battle of Malmesbury, 25th March, 
1643, and was severely wounded at Roundway Down, near 
Devizes, leading a regiment of Cuirassiers, which the Cavaliers 
called " Lobsters," from their perfect armour. He was appointed 
one of the assembly of divines in 1643, and in 1648 was named 
one of the commissioners chosen to try the King, and sat at the 
trial ; but, according to Mr. Fletcher, did not sign the warrant for 
the King's decapitation, though the contrary has been stated. In 
1654 and again in 1656 he was elected M.P. for Leicester, but, 
in company with Sir Anthony Astley Cooper and Sir Harbottle 
Grimstone, he was arbitrarily excluded by CromwelL A remon* 
strance was published in which they denounced those who sat 
without them as ''betrayers of the liberties of England and 
adherents to the capital enemies of the Commonwealth." At the 
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installation of Cromwell as Lord Protector, June 26, 1657, be 
had a distinguished place, and was raised by Cromwell to the 
House of Lords, but took his seat in the House of Commons. 
He was again returned for Leicester, in January, 1658-9. In 
October, 1659, he was chosen by the House of Commons one of 
the seven commissioners who were to command the army. At 
the Restoration he was, with others of the regicides, committed 
to the Tower, and continued a prisoner to his death, which 
happened, opportunely, from a fever on January 7, 1 660-1, and 
saved his suffering the penalty of his treason on the scaffold. 
This is recorded in the diary of a Spanish merchant (see L. &* R. 
N. &* Q,, voL lyP. i8g) where Sir Arthur is described as "that 
colerick rebelL" His remains were buried at Nosely. Sir Thos. 
Hesilrige, the third baronet, was a captain in the Parliamentary 
army, and was taken prisoner at Daventry in 1660. He was 
restored to all his father's lands, the church lands only excepted, 
and in 1662 he subscribed ;;£ 100 to the king's present The 
next holder of the title was Sir Thomas, who was High Sheriff of 
Leicestershire in 1686, and M.P. in 1690. He died unmarried, 
and the title and entailed eatates devolved upon his uncle. Sir 
Robert, second son of the second baronet Nosely Hall was 
partly rebuilt by the seventh baronet. Sir Arthur, who also 
modernised the interior of the church. He travelled in Italy in 
1723, was High Sheriff of Northampton in 1726, where he died 
in 1763. The spelling of the family surname was altered to 
Hazlerigg by the eleventh baronet. Sir Arthur Grey, in 1818, by 
Royal license. He died in 1819, and was buried at Nosely, being 
succeeded by the now deceased baronet, who was seventeenth in 
descent from Simon de Hesilrige, lord of Wetislade, and sixteenth 
in direct lineal descent from Ring Edward III., through three of 
that monarch's sons. 

In the church, or rather collegiate chapel, attached to the 
mansion, and which was built by Roger de Martivall, Archdeacon 
of Leicester, in the fourteenth century, are many interesting 
monuments. The one to the memory of the " colerick rebell " 
bears the figure of Sir Arthur in a full suit of mail, his head 
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upon a cushion placed on his helmet, in his right hand a bAton^ 
in his left a sword. Both his wives are in full but very close 
robes, their hair concealed under their caps, over which are long 
veils. One of the ladies has her right hand falling down her 
garment, the left hand on the breast. The other lady is repre- 
sented sideways, her head resting on her right hand ; her left 
holding a book falling down on her robe. The inscriptions are 
as follows : — 

Here lyes Sir Arthur Hesilrige, Bart., 

Who injoyed his portion of this life 

In ye times of greatest civill troubles, 

Yt ever this nation had. 

He was a lover of liberty, 

And faithfttll to his country. 

He delighted in sober company 

And departed this life 7th of January, 

In England's peaceable year, A.D. i66a 

Here lyes Dame Frances Heselrige, 

Daughter of Thomas Elmes, of Lilford, 

In the County of Northampton, Esq. 

She was charitable, prudent, vertuous and a loving wife. 

Sir Arthur Heselrige had by her two sons and two daughters. 

She died in the year 1632. 

Here lyes Dame Dorothea Heselrige, sister to Robert Greevil, 

Lord Brooke, and Baron of Beauchamps Court 

God gave to her true and great wisdome, and a large and just heart 

She did much good in her generation. 

Sir Arthur Heselrige had by her three sons and five daughters. 

She left this life January 28, 165a 

On the bordure of the tomb below, all kneeling, are the 
children mentioned above. Against the eldest son of the second 
wife is the following : — 

"This is Arthur Heselrige, eldest son of Dame Dorothea. He was 
of rare endowments and incomparable learning for his age, both in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin and French ; of singular witt and judgment ; of 
sweet nature and very pious. He dyed in the 12th year of his age, 1649.*' 
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XOX.— Query.— Spur-pcaL— A paragraph in a local paper 
recently commenting upon the publication of the banns of mar- 
riage at the village of Seaton (Rutland), added " the ringers gave 
a peal after the service." This called to my mind the custom in 
some districts of ringing what is called the " spur-peal" on such 
occasions. I was unaware that the practice was carried out in 
this county, so made enquiries of the rector. In reply I was told 
that when he first went to Seaton (22 years ago) it was always 
usual to ring a spur-peal, but he found several people objected to 
paying the fee required by the ringers, and therefore arranged 
that it should only he rung when specially desired. This is still 
the usual practice. Can any reader inform me if the custom is 
in vogue in any other part of the county ? 

Stamford. E. B. W. 



102.— Turner Family of Leicester.— Edward Turner (viv. 
1 61 9), son and heir of William Turner, and grandson of Richard 
Turner of Sutton Coldfield, co. Warwick, Barrister of the Temple, 
married Joice, daughter of Le\7 Chamberlain of Leicester; he 
had brothers Richard and John, and a sister Joice, who married 
Edward Hume of Marston Trussell, co. Northampton. The said 
Edward had by Joice, his wife, two sons, Edward and William, 
and a daughter Elizabeth, all living in 1619.* Any genealogical 
facts relating to the above would be gratefully received by 

Shenstone Lodge^ Bedford. F. A. Blavdes. 

* A John Turner, citizen and vintner of London (presumably a descendant 
of the above Edward), whose will was dated i8th June, 1691, proved 4th Oct. 
following, married .... daughter of Cartwright of Leicester, and was 
the ancestor of the Page-Turners, Barts., of Amerosden, co. Oxon, and 
fiattlesden Park, co. Beds. 
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Pages in Facsimile from a Layman's Prayer-Book in English, 
ABOUT 1400 A.D. Edited from the original in the British Museum, by 
Henry Littlehales. Small 4(0, pp, xii,^ 14, RivingionSy i8go, — Another 
help towards combating the widely-prevalent and foolish notions about the 
irreligion and ignorance of the laity in England prior to the Reformation. 
This publication would have rejoiced the heart of the late Dr. Maitland. In 
a concise little preface the editor describes the general scope of "prymers" 
and ** horse," and points out by reference to the Statute ordering the destruc- 
tion of all such works (1549) how unreasonable it is to argue from their 
scarcity that the people at lar^e were unversed in the essentials of their faith. 
The facsimile pages are beautifully clear, and as a sample of their contents we 
append a transcript of the version of the PtUemoster contained in the volume, 
as also of the last eight lines of a sacred poem added in an appendix : — 

Fad«r oure yat art in heuenes hallwed be yt name, yi kindom come to. yi wille 
be do in erthe as in heuene. oure echedaies brede gife us to dai. and forgife us 
oure dettes as we foigife to oure dettoun. and leed us nat in to temptacioun. bote 
deliuere us frO yuel. amen. 

And so I trow I ye hoH eost 
and holi kite jrt is so gode 
and so I trow yt housel es 
botbe flessbe & blode 
of my sinnes forgyfnes 
If I wil mende 

up rtsyng als so of my flessbe 
and lyf w'outen ende. 

A History of Warwickshire (Popular County Histories). By Samuel 
Timmins, F.S.A. London: Elliot Stocky i88g. ^vo, pp. joo,— This is the 
fifth volume of Mr. Stock's useful series of county histories, and is produced 
in the tasteful style which that publisher has made so well known. There is 
a ^lint of antiquity about the exterior of neatly all Mr. Stock's books. The 
present volume should prove of exceptional interest to our readers as the 
county of Warwick lies side by side with our own. There are chapters on 
the quaint legends of the county ; on its folk-lore and dialects, its archaeology, 
topography and general history; its physiography, geology, zoology and 
botanv (this we think rather superfluous in a compact county history — the 
omission of these chapters would have left room for more antiquarian details) ; 
short memoirs of the county worthies, amongst whom (not to mention him 
whom every other English county might envy Warwickshire, William 
Shakspere) are Michael Drayton, Sir William Dugdale, M. H. Bloxam (whose 
Principles of Gothic Architecture was first published at Leicester), Cave (the 
founder of the Gentleman^ s Magazine)^ "George Eliot," Walter Savage 
Lander, and Matthew Boulton ; then there are accounts of the principal 
castles, mansions, churches, and other buildings, both those still in good 
preservation and those ruined or altogether effaced. As regards this section 
we do not quite see the object of treating of the same places under two 
different headings as is done with Baddesley Clinton, pp. 88 and 236, and 
Compton Wyn]^tes, pp. 86 and 236. When a writer nas to compress as 
much information as possible into one moderate-sized volume, anything like 
repetition is, above all things, to be avoided. On the whole, however, we 
have nothing but praise for Mr. Timmins' work, and recommend those of our 
readers who have the earlier volumes of the series to add this one without 
delay, and those who have not to purchase this one as a sample, when, if we 
are not mistaken, they will not be long without the others. 

A History of the Ancient Town and Manor of Basingstoke, 
in the County of Southampton, with a Brief Account of the 
Siege of Basing House, a.d. 1643-1645. By Francis Joseph Baigent 
and James Elwin Millard, 1889. Printed and Published by C, J, Jacobs 
Basingstoke. London : Simpkin^ Marshall 6* Co. Svo^ pp. xxiv,^ ^66, — 
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One's first impression at sight of this book is one of astonishment that m 
volume of such magnitude could be written about a small country^ town. But 
if one is astonished at a first glance, a nearer acquaintance with the irork 
convinces one that nothing superfluous has been incorporated. The town has 
a history of marvellous interest, and Mr. Baigent and Mr. Millard have ^ven 
a thoroughness to its relation that has rarely been attained by local historians. 
Parish records, court rolls, archives of the famous Guild of the Holy Ghost, 
the papers of Merton College, Oxford, (founded by one of Basin^toke's 

geatest sons, Walter de Merton, Chancellor in the reiens of Henry III. and 
J ward I., and who, like Becket, Wykeham and Wolsey, was great both 
as ecclesiastic and statesman), all these have yielded up their long hid treasure 
to the researches of the compilers. The history of the Guild and Chapel of 
the Holy Ghost is enthralling, if Basin^toke had nought else wortny of 
chronicle. The Guild, after a resuscitation, doubtless unhoped for, lingered 
on far into the seventeenth century ; the chapel has long, alas, been only m 
picturesque ruin. Heylin in his Biography of Laud (Cyfrianus Anglicus) 
tells us that the glass in this chapel had only two rivals m England, that at 
Canterbury and that at Fairford in Gloucestershire, for the preservation of 
which from imminent decay funds are now being collected. Eheu I that at 
Basingstoke is but as a tale that is told ! A beautiful custom of singing on 
the top of the church tower on New Year's Eve has existed at Basingstoke 
from time immemorial. Was it an adaptation of the May Morning Hymn at 
Magdalen College, brought hither by Walter de Merton ? The great event in 
this part of England, however, was the Siege of Basing House, bravely held 
even in hopelessness by those lo^al to their country and their king, till awe 
must have filled the hearts of the rebel besie|^ers. Aymez loyituii^ Paulet, 
Marquess of Winchester, took for his motto. Judge if he did right by the 
following brief letter writ in answer to one oflerinp^ him terms of surrender : 
" Sir, — It is a crooked demand and shall receive its answer suitable. I keep 
the house in the right of my sovereign, and will do it in despi^ht of your 
forces. Your letter I will preserve as a testimony of your rebellion. Win- 
Chester." A brave heart like that deserved success ; yet Basing House fell. 
Curiously enough our authors give a facsimile of a horoscope drawn up for 
the rebel forces by William Lilly (of whom we gave a memoir in part iii., 
. 96), the Leicestershire Astrologer, in which the date of the capture of 
•asinc; House is calculated for September i6th. The original is in the 
Bodleian Library. Amongst the notable inmates of Basing House during the 
siege were Wenceslas Hollar the celebrated engraver, Inigo Jones the archi- 
tect, and Thomas Fuller of '* Worthies" fame. There is a most interesting 
account of John de Basingstoke who was Archdeacon of Leicester in the time 
of Simon de Montfort and a friend of both the gr^t Earl and of Bishop 
Grostete of Lincoln : with the publisher's permission we hope to give our 
readers generally the pleasure of perusing this in a future number. Of names 
of families apparently connected with Leicester or Rutland we notice the 
following : Exton, pp. 100- 1 ; Gee, p. 556 ; Bever, p. 89 ; and Jeyes, Jays, 
Jayes, pp. 467-8, 531, 557, 701 ; also a Christopher Leicester^ subscribes to 
the loan to Charles I. (p. 400). From such materials as these Dr. Jessopp 
has compiled his charming essays entitled *' Arcady," '* The Coming of the 
Friars," &c., and we are confident that in the pages of this history there are 
materials for more than one good historical romance. Not only the stirrin|s 
events are chronicled, but the old bits of ever^-day life, where Alice Hall is 
fined for letting her pig loose without a ring in its nose, and John Ward for 
baking loaves short m weight. It is a hooV in every way delightful from a 
literary point of view, and as to die '*^et-up" Mr. Jacob is to be congratulated, 
for so handsome a volume seldom issues from a provincial press. We are 
sure that none of our readers who indulges himself m a copy will ever grudge 
the sum expended. 
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Z03. — Descriptive and Historical Account of the 
Castle of Ashby-de-la-Zouch.— Few branches of historical 
research have been so little studied as that which relates to the 
Military Architecture of the country. In our own County we 
have the excuse, that so few examples have survived up to the 
present day ; for out of fourteen which formerly existed, of only 
three are there now any considerable remains, viz., Ashby, 
Leicester, and Kirby Muxloe. 

The names of these castles were — 

1. Bet.voir, built by Robert de Todenci, standard bearer to 

William the Conqueror. (It was destroyed by Lord Hast- 
ings about the year 1470, rebuilt fifty years afterwards by 
the first Earl of Rutland, dismantled by order of the House 
of Commons in 1648 and restored in 1668. It was being 
rebuilt at the commencement of the present century when 
the greater part of it was destroyed by fire, 26th October, 
1 816, but was soon afterwards restored to its present form). 

2. Castle Donnington, founded by Eustace, Baron of Halton, 

in the 12th century, and destroyed by order of Henry III. 
in 1216. 

3. Groby, founded by Hugh de Grentemaisnel, and demolished 

by order of King Henry II. in 1176. 

4. Earl Shilton, founded by one of the Earls of Leicester. 

5. Hinckley, founded by Hugh de Grentemaisnel (who died 

1094), and destroyed 11 73. 

6. Leicester, founded in the time of the Saxons, was nearly 

destroyed at the Conquest, rebuilt by Hugh de Grente- 
maisnel, and demolished by Henry II., 11 76. It was 
rebuilt by Simon de Montfort, about 12 10. 

7. Melton, founded by Roger, Lord Mowbray, about 1160. 

8. MouNTSORREL, founded by Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, in 

1074, and destroyed in 1217. 

9. Ravenstone, founded by Goisfrid Hauselin, and destroyed by 

Robert Bossu, one of the Earls of Leicester (1118-1167). 

10. Sauvey, founded by Lord Basset, of Welden, and demolished 

during the Barons' Wars, 
vou I. part vii. t 
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11. Thorpe Arnold, founded by Emald de Bois. 

12. Whitwick, founded by Hugh de Grentenuusnel, and demo- 

lished about 1280. 

13 and 14. AsHBY-DR-LA-ZoucH and Kirby Muxloe, built by 
William, Lord Hastings, about the year 1474. 

These castles, which had been erected by the followers of the 
Conqueror, for the better security and safety of the Kingdom, 
became the strongholds of the rebellious barons during the reigns 
of Henry II., John and Henry III., so that most of them were 
entirely destroyed by order of the latter King ; and though some 
of them (says Nichols) were afterwards rebuilt, there is not one 
of them remaining entire ; and even the ruins of most of them 
are entirely defaced. It is said that the total number of castles 
in the country at this time was 11 15. 

To guard against any recurrence of these wars which the barons 
waged against the King, it afterwards became necessary to apply 
to him for permission to fortify their residences, and licenses to 
crenelate (as they were called) were granted by the Sovereign to 
those of his subjects who rendered him or the country the most 
service. During the Wars of the Roses these licenses became 
fewer, and in the reign of Edward IV. only four were granted, 
of which Ashby was one. A complete list of these is printed in 
Turner's Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages. After the 
Battle of Bosworth Field, in 1485 (the last of the Roses), the 
country was at peace until the breaking out of the civil war in 
the reign of Charles I., when several of these old castles were 
fortified for their respective parties, and were the means of pro- 
longing the strife ; but when the Monarchy was overthrown, and 
the Commonwealth established, several castles were ordered to 
be sleighted, and made useless as places of defence. The inven- 
tion of gunpowder, bringing about a total change in military 
tactics, the more settled state of the nation, the abolition of the 
feudal system, the increase of luxury, caused our ancestors, after 
the termination of the civil war, to relinquish their castles — ^which 
had been built more for strength than for comfort — and build 
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themselves more pleasant and airy dwellings. Like the ruins of 
our old abbeys and monasteries, these castles have been left to 
the mercy of time, the weather, and the road maker. The more 
ruinous a building is, the more it seems to be admired by the 
public, and any attempt at restoration is often met with opposition; 
whilst ivy (that favourite plague) is encouraged to twine itself over 
the whole of the masonry, hiding all the architectural detail, and 
sometimes leaving us little beyond the modem flagpole at the top. 

Ashby Castle is by far the largest in the County, and, originally, 
was one of the largest in the country, but at the present time only 
a little more than half of it remains. The present buildings were 
erected on the foundations of an earlier castle, built soon after 
the Conquest. This is the building mentioned in the novel of 
"Ivanhoe." There are slight remains of its walls shewing 
masonry of a very early period. They can be easily distinguished 
from the ruins of the castle erected by Lord Hastings, and are 
found chiefly in the east and west walls of the great Hall, the 
Butteries, and Kitchen Tower, but so scanty are these remains 
that it is quite impossible to form any plan of the building as it 
originally existed. 

When the second castle was built, in 1476, it was rectangular 
in plan, enclosed with four walls, the space enclosed being divided 
by a range of buildings from the east to the west, forming two 
courtyards. On three sides of the walls were towers : that on 
the north being the Gatehouse, on the west the Kitchen Tower, 
and on the south the Keep. It is supposed that a fourth tower 
was intended on the east wall, but of this there is no proof. 

The buildings between the two courts were the Chapel on the 

extreme east, the Solar and Cellars, the great Hall, with the 

Butteries, etc., and the Kitchen. All of these were enclosed 

within a strong stone wall, but without, on the south, was the 

garden, enclosed by a brick wall, with irregularly shaped towers 

at the angles, which were probably summer houses, and are of a 

date subsequent to the other building ; whilst out in the fields, 

about 170 yards from the castle, is a building, triangular in plan, 

known as the Mount House. This building is connected with 

T 2 
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the Kitchen Tower by a subterranean passage 240 yards long, 
and another one connects the latter Tower with the Keep. 

Having given a general outline of these ruins, we will now 
examine them in detail, commencing with the Keep, or Earl's 
Tower. 

No castle in the middle ages was complete without a keep, or 
strong tower, which, in case of disaster, was the last place of 
retreat. The walls were of immense thickness and height. It 
was defended by a portcullis, the roof was flat, covered with lead, 
often embattled and machicolated with smaller towers at the 
angles, and always stood on the highest part of the ground. 

The Keep at Ashby possesses all these features. Owing to the 
south wall having been destroyed by the Parliamentarians in 1648, 
it is difficult to ascertain its original size, but it was most probably 
nearly square, and four stories high, without cellar. Adjoining 
it on the east side was a smaller tower, of the same height, but 
divided into seven stories, a circular staircase between the two 
leading to both sets of apartments. The Keep was a complete 
house in itself, the larger portion containing a porter's lodge and 
stores on the ground floor, with cellar under, from which runs a 
subterranean passage to the Kitchen Tower. Over this was a 
large hall, with stone-groined roof, occupied as a guardroom or 
kitchen. There is a large flreplace on the west wall, and on the 
north wall, over the entrance, is a groove for the portcullis to slide 
in when raised. 

On the third story was a large apartment, with a flne angular 
window in one comer of the room, which externally forms the 
base of one of the angular turrets. The uppermost room, or 
state room, shews a chimney-piece of most beautiful design, en- 
riched with the arms of the Hastings, with a window on each 
side, having seats formed in the thickness of the wall The 
window to the left of the flreplace has a passage in the wall 
leading to the middle portion of the turret before mentioned. At 
the extreme right of the flre-place was a door leading to the stair- 
case which now ascends to the top of the tower, but the roof 
over the whole of the building having been destroyed, we must 
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be content to remain on the small platform surrounded by battle- 
ments, which were, with the steps, restored some years ago by the 
late Marquis of Hastings. The towers which stood at the angles 
and were raised above the roof are destroyed, but the machicola- 
tions still remain. These were formed of three stone corbels, 
each one projecting farther than the one beneath it, on the last of 
which came the parapet wall. The space between the parapet 
and the wall thus formed a kind of grating, through which boiling 
water, molten lead, stones, arrows, or other missiles might be let 
fall on the heads of the besiegers below. In other castles these 
are often found only over the entrance gates, so that water might 
be poured down if the enemy attempted to bum them ; but at 
Ashby they are on all the exterior walls. The staircase, too, is 
loopholed the whole height. 

The rooms on the east side of this tower were much smaller 
than those on the west, and were probably the sleeping apart- 
ments. The two uppermost, from the more ornamental character 
of the windows, etc., were occupied by the lord and his family, 
those beneath by the men-at-arms and the servants of the house- 
hold. They seem to have had wooden floors, as the joist-holes 
are distinctly seen to each apartment A doorway from one of 
these rooms led on to the wall, and there must have been the 
same means of communication from the guard-room to the wall 
running west 

The entrance to the Keep is on the north side from the lower 
courtyard, and within the walls of defence. It is a small door, 
3 feet 8 inches wide and 8 feet high, surrounded with rich Gothic 
mouldings, above which, in a niche at a considerable height, are 
the arms of Hastings, on a shield encircled by the garter and 
surmounted by the helmet and crest, from which falls a graceful 
mantling. The whole is supported by two small grotesque figures 
in a kneeling attitude. The top stone, which probably bore the 
coronet, is missing. The arms of Hastings, a maunch, are also 
carved on the bottom corbel-stones of the turrets. 

When the Castle was destroyed in 1648, the Keep and the 
Kitchen Tower were ordered to be sleighted, which was a military 
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term for taking out one side of a building, so that it might afford 
no protection for an enemy inside. Consequently the south side 
of this tower was levelled to the ground, and has never been 
rebuilt The cellar has long been filled up, and there is now no 
means of communication between this and the Kitchen Tower. 
The height of the Keep, from the ground to the top of the 
machicolations is about 80 feet 

Crossing the lower courtyard, we arrive at the Chapel, a building 
of splendid proportion, but fast falling to decay. An engraving 
of the Castle, published by Buck in 1730, shews it complete, with 
battlements and roof and the tracery in the windows, none of 
which at the present day exist It is 60 feet long by 21 wide, 
and was lighted by four large windows on each side, and one 
large one at the east end. At the south-west angle is a square 
tower, containing a staircase which led to two wooden galleries, 
the lower one of which had also communication with the Solar, 
and being occupied by the lord and his family, and the upper one 
by the servants or retainers. On the south wall is a piscina, and 
in the north wall a door which led into the upper courtyard, but 
is now blocked up. This chapel is of the same date as the keep, 
and was probably erected by the first Lord Hastings about the 
year 1480. 

Between the chapel and the kitchen tower is the Great Hall 
where the yeomen dined, whilst the Earl with his family and 
friends dined in the great chamber adjoining, and now known as 
Mary Queen of Scots' Room. This Hall was only one story 
high, and had a wooden pitched roof with a large ventilator in 
the centre. It is 57 feet long by 38 feet wide. It is lighted by 
four large semi-circular headed windows, two on each side, and, 
according to Grose's views in his "Antiquities," there was a 
circular window in each gable end. In the west wall are two 
doorways leading to the butteries and kitchen, and on each side 
is a porch leading into the upper or lower courtyards. In the 
south porch was a staircase to a minstrels' gallery over the screens, 
but all now wanting. There was another entrance on the south 
side leading to another staircase which led to the Solar, with the 
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cellars under, and between these two entrances was the fireplace, 
with a window on each side. This is the Great Hall as it now is, 
but formerly the buildings here must have been very different, for 
at the ends of the Hall, on the east and west walls, are two semi- 
octagonal pilasters, from which at one time sprang the ribs of a 
groined roof. It is very probable that at one time there were 
many small offices here, which were cleared away and the areas 
all thrown in one to make the great Hall, and these pilasters (two 
of them behind the screens) were aUowed to remain. It is in 
this building that the remains of the Castle are chiefly to be 
found, especially in the west wall, whilst the north and south walls 
are of the latest form of architecture, and were probably built as 
we now see them about the time of James I., perhaps for the 
entertainment of that monarch in 161 7. Buck's view fi-om the 
north shews this building to be roofed with slates, and there is no 
doubt that some of these buildings were occupied or inhabited 
in the last century. 

Between the Hall and the Chapel was the Solar, or the private 
room of the Lord of the Castle, which is now known as Mary 
Queen of Scots' Room, whilst underneath it were the cellars, the 
same arrangement as existed at Berkeley Castle. In the household 
book of the Earl of Huntingdon in 1609, published in Nichols' 
History of Leicestershire^ this room is styled the ** great or with- 
drawing chamber," and from an entry in the same it appears that 
the Elarl dined here, and his gentlemen and yeomen in the hall. 
It must have been a magnificent apartment at one time, as shewn 
by the remains of a handsome chimney-piece on the west wall, 
and a large mullioned and transomed window of twelve lights in 
the gable end. Opposite the fireplace were a set of smaller 
apartments, but only enough of the walls is left to shew that they 
once existed. 

The Solar was on a higher level than the Hall, and was 
approached from the southern courtyard, close to the hall entrance, 
by a flight of steps, of which at the present day there are no 
remains. On the top of these steps was the door leading into 
the Solar, whilst that forward led into the private gallery of the 
chapel. This, like the Hall, retained its roof in 1730. 
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Between the Hall and the Kitchen were the Butteries, and over 
these was a small room called the Oriel, connected by a passage 
with the staircase in the Kitchen Tower. This Oriel room was a 
retiring room for the minstrels. As late as the year 1780 there 
stood on this site a three-story building, gabled to the upper and 
lower courts, which, however, must have been built at a very late 
date, and partakes, according to Grose's views, of the character 
of a house erected about the end of the 17th century, and 
forming no part whatever of the ancient Castle. It might have been 
erected for a residence of a steward or guardian, after the Hastings 
family left Ashby, but the window in the north wall is the original 
window of the Oriel room. 

Owing to these later innovations, the restoration of the original 
plan of the Castle becomes at this point more a matter of suppo- 
sition than certainty. On the extreme west of this central row of 
buildings is the Kitchen Tower, and between this and the 
Butteries was a passage with a flat roo^ covered with lead. At 
the south end of this passage is a hatch, through which the dishes 
were passed, then taken through the Butteries and deposited at 
the hall screen. This hatch does not open direct into the Kitchen, 
but into a smaller room, of which two sides only remain. The 
floor-line of this passage and that of the Kitchen was about 3 fe^ 
lower than that of the Hall ; so there must have been another 
flight of steps here, as well as from the Hall to the Solar. The 
wall running from the hatch to the porch of the Great Hall is 
modem. 

Lastly, we arrive at the block of buildings known as the Kitchen 
Tower, on account of the kitchen proper occupying the greater 
portion of it. It is 52 feet long, 28 feet wide, and about 37 feet 
high, whilst the walls are not less than 10 feet thick. like the 
Keep, this tower was sleighted by the Parliamentarians, and the 
west wall utterly destroyed from the battlements to the foundations. 
On its longest side from north to south it was divided by pilasters 
into three bays, from which sprang the ribs of a groined roof. 
In one corner of the kitchen, and within the walls of defence, it 
will be observed, was a circular staircase leading to a set of 
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apartments above, whilst over these, in some parts, there seems 
to have existed a third. Unfortunately the steps of this staircase 
are destroyed, with the exception of a few at the bottom ; but at 
about the height of 12 feet from the ground there are two passages 
leading out in the thickness of the wall, one to a window and the 
other to the oriel previously mentioned. 

J. H. FOSBROOKE. 
{To be continued,) 

Z04.— The Ancient Parish Registers of Leicester.— 
All Saints'. — The Registers of this parish are contained in 
about twenty-four volumes, the whole of which appear to have 
been well kept. They commence 

Baptisms, 1575. Marriages, 1571. Burials, 157 i. 

The early entries were transcribed into a parchment book in 1603, 
and are continued in the same volume up to 1678. Thomas 
Ward, Vicar, and John Norris, Churchwarden, signed the Register 
in 1634. In 1600 there were 23 Baptisms and 24 Burials, and 
in 1700, 24 Baptisms and 21 Burials. In the Burial Register are 
a few entries of unusual interest : — 

** 161 1. This yeare there was a great plague in Leic : so that there died above 
six hundred in the towne. 

16 1 5. This yearc there was a burning ffever in every parish, so that there 
died many thereof. This year also there was such a drooght in 
somer that it mayed a great scarcity of many things. And the 
winter before was the great snow which began about the beginning 
of ffebruary and continued on the ground untill the latter end of 
March to the horror of all people and the death of many cattell." 

Baptisms. 
The first entry :— 

" 1575* 16 October, John Alderman, son of Christopher Alderman, baptized. 
1579. 8 May, Thomas Rudyard (i) son of William Rudyard, baptized. 

1579. 2 October, Helena Norris, filia George Norris (2) baptized. 

1580. 3 September, Edward Neucom, son of Edward Neucom (3) baptized. 
1585. I November, Josephus Rudiard (4) son of William Rudiard, baptized. 
161 1. Oct. 27, John Pare, filius John (5) baptized. 

1614. 22 Ja., Henry Woodland, son of Thos., bapt. 

1646. Dec. 28, Arthure (6) the sonne of Arthure Noon, baker, by Mary his 

wife, was baptized. 
1656. Dec. 29, William, the sonne of William Hamond, by ffrances his wife, 

was borne. 
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173a Dec 7, Henry (7) son of John and Mary Watchom. 

1772. Sept. 14, Ann, daughter of John and Mary Throsby, b. Sept 13." 

(i) Thomas Rudyard was a goldsmith, and was elected Mayor 
in 1641. 

(2) George Norris was Mayor in 1588. 

(3) See an account of the Newcombe family, who were Bell- 

founders at Leicester. — North's Church Bells of Leicester- 
shirt, 

(4) He was buried at St. Martin's in 1630. Will proved at 

Leicester. 

(5) This John Pares was the ancestor of the Pares's of Leicester 

and Hopwell Hall co. Derby. 

(6) Arthur Noon became Mayor of Leicester in 1713, and died 

at the age of 91 in 1737. 

(7) Mayor of Leicester in 1780. 

Marriages. 
The first entry : — 

" 1571. 14 Janyy, John Welch and Elizabeth his wife were marryed. 
1573. 12 Janyy, Edward Neucom and Elizabeth Marrote were maryed. 
1584. 3 ffebruary, ffrancis Tillinge and Margaret Chettle were married. 
1604. 23 (Teby., John Norris and Margaret Glover. 
1617. 15 July, Robert Winfield and Amye Harrison were married. 
1657. ffebr. 2, Thomas Aires and Katherine Armeston were married. 
1682. April 23, Richard Ludlam of Oadby and Jane Gnidgeon. 
1709. April 16, Jonathan Brokesby (i) and Mary Cox. 
1778. Nov. 14, William Graham and Catherine Macaulay (2) both of this 
parish, married by License." 

(i) Son of Aid. John Brokesby, Mayor in 1692. 

(2) The distinguished Catherine Macaulay, the historian. Dr. 

Graham, her husband, lived for several years near All 

Saints' Church. 

Burials. 
The first entry : — 

" 1571. 8 November, William Surges was buried. 

1 57 1. 20 July, John Norris (l) was buried. 

1576. 4 Octob., Margaret Warde, alias Neucom, was buried. 

1582. 15 April, John Oliffe was buried. 

1588. 17 October, John Tathani, son of George Tathani, was buried. 

1597. Sept. 2, a prisoner from the Jayle wt laye ther for Debte, buried. 

1599. 12 Sept., Mr. George Tatem (2) was buried. 
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1609. 20 Aug., Mr. William Dethick, Townclarke, buried (3). 

i6i5--6. 18 Jann., Mr. William Norice, Alderman (4), who hath given both 
by his Isist will, and also by his deed, the som of fifteen shillings 
yearly to the poore of this Parish, to be payd out of a ground in 
the Sore lane, in the tenure of William Robinson, and to be dis- 
tributed by the Minister and Churchwarden yearly, payd the feast 
day of St. Bartholomew, was buried vpon flfryday, the 18 of Jann. 

162a 8 Aprill, a strange woman, who was called the ladie Steward, was 
buried. 

1622. 6 Octob., Richard Ireland (5) was buried. 

1626. xviij Junii, Mr. William Ruddiard (6) Vicar of All Saints^ about 50 
years buryed. 

1638. March 30, Mr. Thomas Smith (7) was buried. 

1656. July 30, Thomas Rudyard, gent., was buried. 

1657. July 30, Mr. John Pare, grasier, was buried. 

167a Oct. I, Mary, the wife of Mr. John Norris, who lived together three 

score yeares and upwards, was buried (8). 

167a Dec 13, John Norris, senr., gent. (9) was buried. 

1695. April 25, John Clay (10). 

1700. July 30, Mr. John Norris (11) gentleman, was buried. 

1720. August 2nd, a French Man Buryed. 

1741. Sept 8th, Mr. Abstinence Poughfer (12). 

1742. Feb. 19th, John Jones, a Prisoner. 
1762. Oct. 29, Gabriel Newton, Aldm. (13). 

1773. Nov. 10, Elizth Wife of Richd Roberts Drake (Mayor)." 

(i) His will bearing date 17th July, 1571, was proved at Leicester 
20th Oct., 157 1. 

(2) Mr. George Tatam was Mayor in 1580 and 1594. 

(3) He was chosen Town Clerk 28th Feb., 1571-2. 

(4) William Norrice was bom in All Saints' parish in 15 19, and 

was a benefactor to the poor of the town. He died 8th 
Jan., 1 615-6, aged 96, and was buried in All Saints' 
Churchyard. A piece of rough forest granite, now just 
below the surface of the ground, without inscription, 
marks the spot. It is about 14 feet from the chancel's 
outward wall. 

(5) Will proved at Leicester in 1622. 

(6) The Rev. Wm. Rudyard became Vicar of All Saints' in 

1578. He was descended from the Rudyards of Rudyard 
CO. Stafford, and entered the family pedigree at the 
Visitation of Leicestershire in 16 19. Sir Benjamin 
Rudyard, the last Surveyor of the Court of Wards, 
belonged to the same family. 
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(7) Mayor in 1630. 

(8) She was the daughter of William Whalley of Norton-by-Galby, 

and was born in 1592. 

(9) The husband of the last-named. He was Mayor in 1639, 

but was dismissed from the Corporation in 1655 for 
irregular attendance. 

(10) The son of Aid. John Clay of Leicester and a Doctor. 

Will proved at Leicester in 1695. 

(11) The last male representative of the old family of Norris of 

Leicester. 

(12) He was probably a son of Abstinence Pougher, who lived 

in St Martin's parish temp. Car. IL 

(13) The founder of the Charity Schools in Leicester and 

elsewhere. 

Henry Hartopp. 
North Evington^ 

jth JunCy 1890, 

los— Wentworth Arms, Kirkby Mallory.— We shall 
from time to time call attention to local publicans' signs of a 
quaint or historical character, and we will commence with the 
above, which deserves mention on account of some amusing 
verses painted over the door, which have a strange moral air 
about them, as if a pious Boniface drew beer and uncorked wine, 
and wished to compromise matters on conscientious grounds, and 
limit with Puritanical rigidity the government regulation above 
his door, "to be drunk on the premises": — 

" May he who has little to spend, spend nothing in drink ; 
May he who has more than enough keep it for better uses ; 
May he who goes in to rest never remain to riot ; 
And he who fears God elsewhere never forget Him here." 

Very good advice indeed. 

J. s. 
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106.— Witchcraft in Leicestershire.— In the accounts 
for the year 1596 for the town of Leicester is the following 
entry, illustrating with horrible significance the superstitious 
feeling of the age on the subject of witchcraft, and the judicial 
murders frequently perpetrated upon the accused: — "Itm pd 
for the charge of meate and drincke of old mother Cooke, 
being kept in the Hall v dayes at the suite of Mr. Edward 
Saunders upon suspicion of Witchyre, who was afterwards 
removed to the Countye gaiole, and was for the same arrayned, 
condemned, and hanged, ijs. vjd." Twenty years afterwards 
(i8th July, 1 61 6,) nine unfortunate women were tried at our 
Assizes, before Justice Winch and Serjeant Crew, convicted and 
executed for this supposed crime, and some very curious particulars 
relative to their trial are given in a letter from Alderman Robert 
Heyrick to his brother Sir William, jeweller to King James I. 
The letter, slightly altered and modernised in the orthography by 
the late Mr. James Thompson, is given in his history of Leicester, 
vol. i. p. 344. The followmg is a copy : — " We have been greatly 
busied this four or five days past, being assize time, and a busy 
assize, especially about a sort of women, witches, that nine of 
them shall be executed at the gallows this forenoon for bewitching 
of a young gentleman of the age of 12 or 13 years old, being the 
son of one Mr. Smith, of Husband's Bosworth, brother to Mr. 
Henry Smith, that made the book which we call * Smith's Sermons.' 
Your man Sampson stays, and it is too tedious to write any one 
thing unto you of the matter ; and the examinations and finding 
out of the matter came to my hand in writing just as I began your 
letter [Mr. Thompson thinks the writer perhaps means his last 
letter to his brother], only I will signify unto you of the child's 
strange fits, who was brought hither on Saturday last to be showed 
to the judges ; and since his coming hither he hath had divers 
wonderful strange fits in the sight of all the greatest persons here, 
and divers knights and ladies, and many others of the better sort, 
most terrible to be told. Sir Henry Hastings hath done what he 
could to hold him in his fit \ but he and another as strong as he 
could not hold him. If he might have his arm at liberty, he 
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would strike himself such blows on his breast, being in his shirt, 
that you might hear the sound of it the length of a whole chamber: 
sometimes fifty blows, sometimes a hundred, yea, sometimes two 
or three hundred blows, that the least of them was able to strike 
down a strong man : and yet all he did to himself did him no 
hurt. Six of the witches had six several spirits — one in the like- 
ness of a horse, another like a dog, another a cat, another a 
fullemer (qy fulmart), another a fish, another a code (?), with whom 
every one of them torments him. He would make some sign 
according to the spirit : as, when the horse tormented him he 
would whinny ; when the cat tormented him he would cry like a 
cat, &C. When he was in his fit they were sometimes brought to 
him, and then they were charged to speak certain words, and to 
name their spirits, and one of them to si^eak it afler another, as 
thus — ' I such a one, charge the horse, if I be a witch, that thou 
come forth of the child,' and then another by her spirit to do the 
like, and so till all had done. If any of them would speak a word 
contrary to that charm, he should be mightily tormented ; but if 
he would speak as he had first directed them, at the end of the 
last he would fall out of his fit as quietly as if one did lay him 
down to sleep. For the rest, I leave till it please God we meet 
— Leicester, the 13th of July, 161 6 — Your loving brother, Robert 
Heyrick." About the same date six others were imprisoned for 
the same offence, one of whom died in gaol, and five were set at 
liberty. They were examined before the mayor and justices, and 
a Dr. Lambe. The King* came to Leicester on the i6th August 
in this year, and, having personally examined the boy who coun- 
terfeited to having been bewitched, detected the imposture, and 
the judges were " discountenanced," and fell into disgrace ; as we 
learn by Chamberlain's letters to Sir Dudley Carleton. This, 
no doubt, led to the liberation of the five women (mentioned 
above) on the 15th October. So little evidence was required for 

* The following entry is in the Corporation Accounts for the year 161 6, 
when the King (James) visited Leicester on this occasion : — 

" Itm paid for wyne and suger given to the company of the King's Tram- 
peters at His Highness being at Leicester, ijs* iiijd. 

•* It"» given to the Trumpeters for their (Tees, xl«." 
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condemning a witch that we find by "Scot's Discovery" it was 
held " that if she have the witch's mark upon her body it is pre- 
sumption sufficient for the judge to proceed and give sentence of 
death upon her ! " In 1650, as we learn from a manuscript among 
the Hall papers, this test was tried in this town upon a female 
named Chettle, who was fortunate enough to escape conviction. 
She was examined by four of the townswomen, who stated " that 
they had diligently searched the said Ann Chettle from the crown 
of her head to the soles of her feet . . . and found her to 
be clear of any suspicion." Two years later, however, a warrant 
was again issued for her apprehension to answer another charge, 
but the result is not recorded. Several other documents relating 
to witchcraft are to be found among the Borough MSS. In 1620 
a singular charge of sorcery, murder, perjury, and other crimes 
was brought by one Christopher Monck, his " familiar," against 
Gilbert Smith, rector of Swithland, and enforced by petitions to 
the king and the recorder; and in July, 1635, ^ PO^*" woman, 
named Agnes Tedsall, was tried at the assizes on a charge of 
having caused the death of Richard Lindsey by witchcraft, but 
was acquitted. Even so recently as the summer assizes of 17 17, 
Jane Clarke, of Great Wigston, and her son and daughter, were 
put upon their trial at Leicester for the crime of witchcraft. 

107.— The Three Witches of Belvoir.— One of the 

most extraordinary trials for witchcraft on record, and which was 
connected with this county, was that of Margaret and Phillipa 
Flower, for bewitching the children of the Earl of Rutland at 
Belvoir Castle ; the account of which we extract from a very rare 
tract of the period. Margaret and Phillipa Flower, with their 
mother, Joan Flower, had been confidential servants of the Earl 
and Countess of Rutland, at Belvoir Castle. Dissatisfaction with 
their employers seems gradually to have seduced these three women 
into the practice of hidden arts, in order to obtain revenge. Accord- 
ing to their own confession, they had entered into communion with 
familiar spirits, by which they were assisted in their wicked designs. 
Joan Flower, the mother, had hers in the bodily form of a cat, 
which she called Ruttcrkin. They used to get the hair of a 
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member of the family and bum it ; they would steal one of his 
gloves and plunge it into boiling water, or rub it on the back of 
Rutterkin, in order to effect bodily harm on its owner. They 
would also use frightful imprecations of wrath and malice towards 
the objects of their hatred. In these ways they weie believed to 
have accomplished the death of Lord Roos, the Earl of Rutland's 
son, besides inflicting frightful sicknesses on other members of 
the £imily. 

It was long before the Earl and Countess, who were an amiable 
couple, suspected any harm in these servants, although we are 
told that for some years there was a manifest change in the coun- 
tenance of the mother, a diabolical expression being assumed. 
At length (Christmas 161 8) the noble pair became convinced that 
they were the victims of a hellish plot, and the three women were 
apprehended and taken to Lincoln gaol and examined. The 
mother loudly protested innocence, and calling for bread and 
butter, wished it might choke her if she were guilty of the offence 
laid to her charge. Immediately, taking a piece into her mouth, 
she fell down dead, probably as we may allowably conjecture, 
overpowered by consciousness of the contrariety between these 
protestations and the guilty design which she had entertained in 
her mind. 

Margaret Flower, on being examined, acknowledged that she 
had stolen the glove of the young heir of the family, and given it 
to her mother, who stroked Rutterkin with it, dipped it in hot 
water and pricked it, whereupon Lord Roos fell ill and suffered 
extremely. In order to prevent the Earl and Countess from 
having any more children, they had taken some feathers from 
their bed, and a pair of gloves which they boiled in water mingled 
with blood. In all these particulars Phillipa corroborated her 
sister. Both women admitted that they had familiar spirits, 
which came and sucked them at various parts of their bodies ; 
and they also described visions of devils, in various forms, which 
they had had from time to time. 

Associated with the Flowers in their horrible practices were 
three other women of the like grade in life — Anne Baker, of 
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Bottesford; Joan Willimot, of Goadby Marwood; and Ellen 
Greene, of Stathorae, all in the county of Leicester, whose con- 
fessions were much to the same purpose. Each had her own 
familiar spirits to assist her in working out her malignant designs 
against her neighbours. That of Joan Willimott was called Pretty. 
It had been blown into her mouth by her master, William Berry, 
in the form of a fairy, and immediately after came forth again and 
stood on the floor in the shape of a woman to whom she forthwith 
promised that her soul should be enlisted in the infernal service. 
On one occasion, at Joan Flowers' house, she saw two spirits, one 
like an owl, the other like a rat, one of which sucked her under 
the ear. This woman however protested that, for her part, she 
only employed her spirit in enquiring after the health of persons 
whom she had undertaken to cure. 

Greene confessed to have had a meeting with Willimott in the 
woods, when the latter called two spirits into their company, one 
like a kitten, the other like a mole, which on being left alone 
mounted on her shoulders and sucked her under the ears. She 
had then sent them to bewitch a man and woman who had reviled 
her, and who accordingly died within a fortnight. Anne Baker 
seems to have been more of a visionary than any of the rest She 
once saw a hand and heard a voice from the air ; she had been 
visited by a flash of fire ; all of them ordinary occurrences in the 
annals of hallucination. She also had a spirit, but as she alleged 
a beneficent one in the form of a white dog. From the frontis- 
piece of the rare tract before alluded to, giving an account of this 
group of Witches, we transfer a homely picture of Baker, Willi- 
mott and Greene, attended each by her familiar spirit. The 
entire publication is reprinted in Nichok' History 0/ Leicestershire. 

The examinations of these wretched women were made by 
magistrates of rank and credit, and when the judges came to 
Lincoln, the two surviving Flowers were duly tried, and on their 
own confessions condemned to death by the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, Sir Henry Hobbert. This was March nth, 
1 61 9. So we are not removed by a very long distance of time 

from the Dark Ages after all 

U 
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Z08.— Monument to Francis, Sixth Earl of Rutland, 
in Bottesford Church. — It will perhaps be opportune to give 
as a supplement to the account of the Belvoir Witches, a short 
description of the Monument and the singular inscription com- 
memorating the event alluded to, erected in the chancel of the 
church at Bottesford, which was at that time and until a very 
recent period the last resting-place of the noble family of Manners. 
There are, as is well known, in this church a splendid series of 
monuments erected to the various members of this family. The 
style of the architecture of these tombs is varied, and the church 
itself, celebrated for its unique and perfect brasses, the antiquity 
and variety of its monuments, and the beauty of the church, is 
a veritable paradise for the antiquarian and archaeologist. We 
said the style of the tombs is varied. The simple, severe, but 
very effective and appropriate altar-tomb erected previous to the 
Reformation, seems to have changed, as it appears to us, for the 
worse about the middle of the sixteenth century, and in place of 
the simple elegance of the English architecture of these altar- 
tombs we have the gorgeous Italian work which prevailed during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. It appears there was a 
fiishion even in the frail emblems of mortality, tombs, and one 
which was extensively adopted in the counties of Leicestershire 
and Rutland. Four elaborate monuments in this Italian renais- 
sance style were erected in the church at Bottesford: one to 
Earl Edward who died 1587, one to Earl John (his brother) who 
died the same year, one to Earl Roger who died 161 2, and the 
fourth and most elaborate of the series to Earl Francis who died 
1632, his two wives, and the two children, whose lives were sup- 
posed to be sacrificed to the machinations of the Belvoir Witches, 
or as it is quaintly recorded, ^^dyed in infancy from wicked practice 
and sorcerieP In a general description of these four elaborate 
monuments it may be stated that they consist of altar-tombs with 
recumbent effigies, beneath circular arcades, the soffits of which 
are richly panelled, and surrounded by highly-finished entablatures, 
supported at the angles by columns of the Corinthian order. 
Above these, in the instance of the tomb of Earl Francis, another 
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arcade and entablature of smaller dimensions arise. The whole 
is finished with escutcheons and surrounded with scroll-work, and 
on plain tablets at the back of the arched recesses are the inscrip- 
tions. These stately monuments are composed of various 
coloured marbles, fancifully decorated with painting, gilding and 
sculpture. The words of the poet may certainly apply here : — 

•* The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e*er gave. 
Await alike th* inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave ! " 

But we must put sentiment aside, and deal of things as we find 
them, and so we will direct special attention to the last of this 
magnificent series, which is placed on the south wall of the 
chancel nearest the east (on left hand of the engraving), and it is 
to the memory of Francis Sixth Earl of Rutland, his two wives 
and two sons, as before mentioned. The Earl, father of the two 
bewitched boys, rests between his two wives on a marble sarco- 
phagus ; his head, on which is a coronet, on embroidered pillows 
with tassels ; and his feet against a peacock in pride : he is repre- 
sented with whiskers, mustachios, and peaked beard ; in ermine 
mantle, and with the insignia of the order of the garter ; satin 
trunk hose, stockings, and roses in his shoes. His first wife, 
appearing as a young woman, has a coronet on her head \ round 
her neck a plaited falling ruff; a close bodice or stomacher, purfled 
sleeves, with small ruffles ; and mantle with cordon and tassels. 
The other lady is dressed in a black robe and ruff; the hair is 
turned back at the forehead, under a black jewelled skull cap : a 
single row of rich beads round her neck ; open ruff; neck and 
breast bare ; low stomacher richly ornamented with lace ; ruffles ; 
from her left shoulder four rows of pearls encircling the arm, and 
one row round the waist ; a demi-dragon at her feet ; below which 
are two children kneeling, one before the other ; the right hand of 
one crossed over the breast, the lefl holding a skull ; the smaller of 
the two has a skull in the right hand, and a flower in the left. 
At the head of the principal figures is a female kneeling, with 
hands closed in prayer ; she has on her head a ducal coronet, 

U 3 
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and is in ermine mantle : this last represents Catherine, the earl's 
daughter by his first wife, who afterwards became Duchess of 
Buckingham. Above the entablature of the lower arcade are 
two black horses, and a smaller arcade of similar character. 
Escutcheons are placed on the top of each entablature, in which 
the principal quarterings are those of Tufton and Knevitt. 
The inscription on the tomb is as follows : — 

"THE RIGHT HONBLE AND 

NOBLE LORD FRANCIS EARLE 

OF RUTLAND. LORD ROOS OF HAMLAK, 

TRESBUT, AND BELVOIR, OF THE MOST NOBLE 

ORDER OF THE GARTER, KNIGHT, LYETH HERE 

INTERRED. AT i8 YEARES OF AGE HE 

WENT TO TRAVAILE IN THE YEAR 1598, 

IN FRANCE, LORAYNE, AND DIVERS STATES OF ITALY. 

HE WAS HONORABLY RECEIVED BY THE PRINCES THEM- 

SELVES, AND NOBLY ENTERTAINED IN THEIR COURTS. 

IN HIS RETURNE THROUGH GERMANY HE HAD LIKE 

HONOUR DONE HIM BY FERDINAND ARCHDUKE OF AUSTRIA 

AT HIS COURT IN GRATZ ; BY THE EMPEROR MATHIAS AND 

HIS COURT IN VIENNA; BY COUNT SWARTZEMBOURG, 

LIEUTENANT OF LAVARIN IN HUNGARY; BY COUNT 

ROSSEMBOURG AT PRAGUE IN BOHEME ; BY THE MARQUIS 

OF BRANDENBOURG, THE DUKES OF SAXONY, AND OTHER 

GERMAINE PRINCES IN THE COURT AT BERLIN. IN 1604 HE 

WAS MADE KNIGHT OF THE BATH, AND MARRIED THE LADY 

FRANCIS BEVILL, ONE OF THE DAUGHTERS AND COHEIRS OF 

THE HON'BLE KNIGHT SIR HENRY KNYVETl', BY WHOM HE HAD 

ISSUE ONE ONLY DAUGHTER, THE MOST VIRIOJOUS AND 

THRICE NOBLE PRINCESSE KATHERINE, NOW DUTCHESS OF 

BUCKING*. IN 1608 HE MARRIED THE LADY CECILIA 

HUNGERF'RD, DAUGHTER TO THE HON'BLE KNIGHT 

SIR JOHN TUFTON, BY WHOM HE HAD TWO SONNES, 

BOTH WHICH DYED IN THEIR INFANCY BY WICKED 

PRACTICE AND SORCERYE . IN i6ia HE WAS MADE LORD 

LIEUTENANT OF LINCOLNSHRE, AND AFTER JUSTICE IN EYRE 

OF ALL THE KING'S FORRESTS AND CHASES IN THE NORTH OF 

TRENT. IN x6i6 HE WAS MADE KNIGHT OF THE MOST 

NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER. IN THE YEAR 1616 HE 

WAS ONE OF THE LORDS WHO ATTENDED KING JAMES BY 

HIS MA'rS SPECIALL APPOINTMT, IN HIS JOURNEY INTO 

SCOTLAND. IN x6a3 HE WAS BY THE SAME KING JAMES 

MADE ADMIRALL OF A NAVYE OF HIS MAT'S GREAT 

SHIPPES AND PYNACES, TO RETURNE 

PRINCE CHARLES, NOW OUR DREAD SOVERAIGNE LORD KING 

OF ENGL'D, OUT OF SPAYNE, WHICH HE HAPPILY PERFORMED." 
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On the floor at the base of this monument, is another inscrii> 
tion :—" Francis Earl of Rutland was buried Feb. 20, 1632." 
This, with the omission of the date of his death in the principal 
inscription, confirms the supposition that the monument was 
erected in his life-time. Editors. 

109.— Some Curiosities at Beaumanor Park, Leices- 
tershire (Continued),— \N , Another Curiosity at Beaumanor is 
an ancient piece of furniture traditionally called " King Richard's 
Bedstead." 




During the years preceding the Battle of Bosworth Field one 
of the principal Inns in Leicester was known as "The White 
Boar," in allusion to the cognizance or badge of the reigning 
monarch, Richard the Third. That ill-fated king, as is well 
known, passed through Leicester, on his way to Bosworth Field, 
in August, 1485. Tradition says it was in a large front chamber 
of that handsomely gabled inn, now known to us, unfortunately, 
only by drawings, that he passed the nights of Friday and 
Saturday, the 19th and 20th of that month. "There, too, would 
he keep his crown and treasures. The room below of the same 
extent as the chamber, would be his headquarters, where he sat 
to receive intelligence from his scouts, to give his orders, and to 
confer with his officers. . . On Sunday he left Leicester (says 
the Chronicler of Croyland Abbey) in the greatest pomp, wearing 
on his head the royal diadem. In the evening of that day he lay 
encamped with his army within three miles of the enemy ; and 
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about the mid-day of Monday his corpse, hacked to pieces and 
covered with blood, lay on Redmoor plain, near Bosworth." 

After the battle of Bosworth l-ield, when the White Boar would 
cease to be popular, the sign of the Leicester Inn was changed to 
"The Blue Boar" — a name which it retained until the building 
was taken down, and the materials sold, in the year 1836. The 
tradition of the visit of Richard III. was always associated with 
the house, in which, however, an event occurred 120 years subse- 
quently which considerably added to its notoriety. The story is 
graphically told from contemporary documents by our late friend 
Mr. James Thompson.* 

"At the commencement of the seventeenth century, the land- 
lord of the Blue Boar was one of the best known men in Leicester. 

His position as 'mine 
host' of the chief inn 
in the place necessarily 
brought him into con- 
tact and conversation 
with all travellers, and 
with all men of distinc- 
tion who visited the 
town in passing. He 
was Mayor in the years 
1583 and 1598, and sub- 
sequently an Alderman. 
He became suddenly 
rich — in what way was 
not known : whether it 
was from the profits of 
tavern keeping, or in some generally unknown way, does not 
appear. About the year 1600 he died, leaving his widow to 
succeed to his wealth and the management of the Blue Boar, 
which, as events proved, she was not destined long to enjoy. 




THE OLD BLUE BUAK INN. 



• In an Article on King Rickarfs House and Bedstead in Leicester,- 
Reliquary ^ vol. xii. p. 211. 



The 
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" Early in November in the year 1604, a traveller on horseback 
rode up to the inn, and there took up his abode. He slept in 
the house three nights, and thus had time to gain the confidence 
of Alice Grimbold, the servant girl, to whom he talked about 
marriage. She, being flattered by his attentions and professions, 
communicated to him the fact of her mistress having a * great 
store of money ' in the house, and told him if he would bring a 
secret friend with him some night, whom she might trust, there 
would be * means made to get some of the money.' The design- 
ing fellow (named Harrison) then went to Lichfield, to confide 
his nefarious scheme to Adam Bonus, who communicated it to 
another man, Edward Bradshaw, who became Harrison's con- 
federate. The two men came to Leicester, accordingly, on the 
I St February, 1605, and lodged at the house of a townsman, 
removing from it to the * Blue Boar ' on Saturday, the 2nd, and 
sleeping there, and passing the following day at the inn. At ten 
o'clock on the Sunday evening, Harrison having seized the two 
female servants and bound them in the stable, Bradshaw treated 
the landlady in the same manner in the house. The two men 
then helped themselves to drink, and fortified themselves for the 
execution of the deed which followed. Their next step was to 
liberate Grimbold— the girl who had suggested the robbery — and, 
ostensibly under compulsion, they made her go with them into 
her mistress's parlour, where she pointed out to them three 
coffers — one containing linen, another legal deeds or writings, 
and a third several bags of gold and silver. The robbers took 
the greater part of these, leaving a share on the bedstead for 
their female accomplice. Bradshaw, the most determined of the 
two ruffians, then murdered Mrs. Clark — in what way is not 
stited in the depositions, but tradition states by strangulation. 
The men then went to the stables, took out their horses, loaded 
the pommels of their saddles with the money bags, and in the 
darkness of the night rode out of the town. 

"Next morning the tragedy was discovered. A neighbour 
entered the house early to light a candle, and found Grimbold 
in the buttery partially secured, and unbound her. It seems that 
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Adam Bonus had made his way to Leicester, and was in the town 
on Monday, the day after the murder. He was immediately 
apprehended and examined by the coroner and justices, and con- 
fessed to a knowledge of the meditated robbery, but asserted that 
he refused to take any part in the crime. The two criminals were 
shortly afterwards taken into custody. Harrison seems to have 
escaped punishment through the intercession of powerftil friends ; 
and Bradshaw would have done so by the help of Lord Stafford, 
had not Chief Justice Popham interfered and prevented the 
attempt. On the 25th of March, 1605, Bradshaw and his female 
confederate, Grimbold, were tried for the capital offence before 
Sir Peter Warburton, Knight, when the male prisoner was sen- 
tenced to be hanged, and the female to death by burning ; and 
the culprits suffered accordingly." 

Sir Roger Twysden (who recorded the story not very correctly 
in his Commonplace Book, about thirt}' years after the event) 
tells us that Richard HL left behind him, at the Blue Boar Inn, 
when on his way to Bosworth, '' a large wooden bedstead gilded 

in some places boarded at the bottom (as the 

manner was in those days), and which became a piece of standing 
furniture, and passed from tenant to tenant with the Inn." He 
then adds the following paragraph in explanation of the former 
landlord's sudden acquisition of wealth, and concludes with an 
account of the murder which need not be quoted. He says : — 
" In the reign of Queen Elizabeth this house was kept by one 
Mr. Clark, who put a bed on this bedstead, which his wife going 
to make hastily, and jumbling the bedstead, a piece of gold 
dropped out. This excited the woman's curiosity ; she narrowly 
examined the antiquated piece of furniture, and finding it had a 
double bottom, took off the uppermost with a chisel, upon which 
she discovered the space between them filled with gold, part of it 
coined by Richard III., and the rest of it in earlier times. 

"Mr. Clark (her husband) concealed this piece of good 
fortune, though, by degrees, the effects of it made it known, for 
he became rich from a low condition, and in the space of a few 
years Mayor of the town ; and then the story of the bedstead 
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came to be rumoured by the servants. At his death he left his 
estate to his wife, who still continued to keep the inn, though she 
was known to be very rich ; which put some wicked persons upon 
engaging the maid servant to assist in robbing her . . ." 

" It is remarkable ** (says Mr. Thompson) " that at this time " 
— that is almost immediately after the murder of Mrs. Clark, the 
landlady of the Blue Boar — " a relic, known as * King Richard's 
bedstead,' was publicly exhibited in Leicester. It is thus men- 
tioned in certain panegyrical verses, prefixed to Master Tom 
Coryate's Crudities, published in the year 161 1, and entitled, 
* Penny Sights and Exhibitions in the Reign of James the First*: 

" King Henry's slip-shoes, the sword of valiant Edward, 
The Coventry boares-shield and fireworks seen but to bedward, 
Drake's ship at Detford, King Richard's bed-sted at Leyster, 
The White-hall Whalebones, and silver Bason i* Chester.'* 

"At what place in Leicester the bedstead was seen is not stated 
in the verses ; but it was more likely to be at the Blue Boar than 
any other house, from the fact of King Richard having slept 
there." 

Presuming the bedstead mentioned by Sir Roger Twysden 
to be the same as that exhibited in 161 1 as " King Richard's 
bed-sted in Leyster," it is a question of antiquarian interest to 
enquire as to what became of it, and whether it is still in existence. 
Sometime during the middle of the eighteenth century a bedstead 
with the tradition attached to it of having been King Richard's 
was in the possession of a person in Redcross Street, Leicester, 
who sold it to Mr. Alderman Drake,* a gentleman of antiquarian 
tastes, who was elected Mayor in the year 1773; from him it 
passed, through the female line, into the hands of the Rev. 
Matthew Drake Babington, Rural Dean of Akeley, and it stood 
for some years in a room at Rothley Temple. Upon the death 
of that gentleman, in the year 1851, the bedstead passed into the 
possession of the Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D., the present 

• See Nichols, voL i. p. 380, for an account and figure of the bedstead. 
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Disney Professor of Archaeology at Cambridge, who, writing to 
The Times newspaper on the 20th of October, 1866, says: — 

'* It (the bedstead) was examined by several antiquaries, among 
the rest by my learned friend, Mr. M. H. Bloxam, of Rugby. 
He was decidedly of opinion that the bed, a most beautiful piece 
of work, was of the age of Elizabeth. Although few people 
know the bed better than I do, as I have many a time struck my 
head against its projecting carved work when first waking in the 
morning, yet it belongs to a class of antiquities about which I do 

not feel disposed to deliver an opinion ex cathedra 

the external evidence in favour of its genuineness is decidedly 
strong, and with regard to the internal evidence the representation 
of the Holy Sepulchre in one of its compartments may be thought 
by some to savour of the reign of Richard HI. rather than of 
Elizabeth. Those who consider the style of carving to be 
manifestly of the sixteenth and not of the fifteenth century, can, 
of course, enjoy the opinion, which may very probably be correct 
It is certainly very specious, and, I must confess, that I incline to 
it. The bed, I may say in conclusion, is now in the possession 
of Mr. W. P. Herrick of Beaumanor Park. It was with regret 
that I parted with it, having then no house in which to keep so 
large a piece of furniture ; but the regret was much diminished 
by knowing that it would be placed in such excellent hands as 
those of my friend Mr. Herrick." 

The bedstead was set up by Mr. Herrick in a room si)ecially 
fitted and decorated for its reception. There it remained without 
any special examination, or any attempt being made to elucidate 
its history, until the early part of the year 1872. At that time 
Mr. James Thompson thoroughly examined it, and has recorded 
the result, with some remarks thereon, which I will quote from 
the article already referred to : — 

"In investigating this subject it should, in the outset, be 
remarked that a distinction must be made between the words 
* bedstead' and *bedstock' — between the whole construction, 
consisting of canopy, ix)sts, and legs, and the ffemework, which 
might be corded across, or which might be boarded over or under, 
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so as to form a kind of large flat box, if its owner had any object 
in so adapting it for purposes of concealment. A very minute 
and close examination of the bedstead at Beaumanor, which I 
was courteously permitted to make by W. Perry-Herrick, Esq., 
on February 6th, 1872, has suggested these observations. I 
found that while the api)arent structure of the bedstead was 
carved and decorated in the style prevalent in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., like * the Great Bed of Ware,' as described 
in Shaw's Specimens of Ancient Furniture^ the concealed stock 
was quite otherwise. The dorser, or headboard, seems in fact to 
be panelled in the Jacobean style ; the canopy is divided into 
panels, apparently of even later date; and the massive posts, 
swelling into bulbs, may be of the Elizabethan or Jacobean 
period. But the bedstock is evidently a complete and indepen- 
dent frame-work, hidden by the additions and surroundings here 
described. Whether it be more or less ancient than the dorser, 
canopy and posts, is the point for decision ; that it was originally 
quite distinct from them, no one can doubt for a moment who 
contemplates its various portions and members. Its proportions 
(as measured by Mr. Massey, the carpenter employed by its 
owner) are these : — Length from outside of one post to the other, 
6 feet 3 inches; width 5 feet 3 inches; depth 7^ inches. The 
dorser (ordinarily concealed by the bed-clothing and hangings) 
on being laid bare shows four panels, divided by three stiles, 
peculiarly moulded. The footposts, hidden behind the elaborately 
ornamented supporters of the canopy, are i foot 9 inches high, 
with round knobs at the top of each. The dorser is 2 feet 9 inches 
from the ground to the upper end of the rail. Altogether, were 
it seen apart (as it should be) the hidden bedstead would be 
perceived to be a much simpler, ruder, and older piece of furni- 
ture than that which meets the eye. There is one feature worthy 
of marked attention — the stiles between the panels are not carved 
as those above them are, in a quasi-classical manner, but are 
moulded in outlines that may have been employed in the late 
Perpendicular period — in section they represent two broad fillets, 
each between two ogees ; the whole low and flat comparatively, 
but distinctive." 
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The section is here shown ; the bedstock itself is engraved on 
page 253. 




"Now should this structure of old oak and homely outline 
prove to be of pre-Reformation origin, it may indeed have been 
the best bedstead of the Blue Boar, when King Richard slept in 
one of its chambers. That this ancient * stump bedstead ' was of 
earlier construction than the stately fabric of which it forms a 
kind of concealed nucleus, seems very probable, and that the 
other and more ornamental portions were raised over it, in order 
to secure its preservation, seems to me equally probable— or why 
were the owners of the piece of furniture at the trouble and 
expense of placing so richly decorated a canopy over, and dorser 
behind, the very unpretending framework below? Assuredly 
they could have replaced it by one more sumptuous, and would 
have done so, had not some special motive existed for its preser- 
vation. The motive, doubtless, was that in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the proprietors of the bedstead believed it to have 
been slept in by King Richard the Third." 

There is no need to add anything to Mr. Thompson's descrip- 
tion and remarks excepting to say that he certainly strengthens 
the tradition, and adds to the strong probability of this curious 
bedstead at Beaumanor* being the identical one upon which King 
Richard slept at Leicester, when on his way to Bosworth Field. 

Thomas North, F.S.A. 

• Purchased by the late Mr. Perry Herrick, at the sale of the Rev. J. M. 
Gresley, Overseile, for ;f 30. Wc intend in a future part to give a full-page 
illustration of this elaborate and curiously carved antique four-post bedstead, 
of which the bedstock, page 253, is undoubtedly of the reign of Richard III., 
and the carved portions of a later period. — Editors. 
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no.— The Guildhall, Leicester.— When the Guildhall 
(now more commonly known as the Old Town Hall) where the 
government of the town has been conducted for several centuries, 
was closed in August, 1876, an agitation arose as to the propriety 
of preserving the group of buildings, of which it formed part. A 
conflict of opinion occurred, some saying and writing one thing 
and some another. It may be worth while to inquire whether 
there are considerations which help us to a conclusion. In order 
to a clear view of the grounds on which the subject has hitherto 
been discussed, it may be looked at with reference to its history 
and possible uses. Our Corporation had its origin in the old 
Guild-Merchant of the town ; an institution for managing its 
municipal affairs which may have existed before the Roman 
Conquest — which was revived during the Saxon and Danish rule ; 
and which, in the struggle for existence under the Normans, 
established on the Darwinian principle a right by natural selection 
as the survival of that fittest to adapt itself to the ever-changing 
requirements of civic life. Mr. Thos. Wright, the eminent 
antiquary, thinks that these Guilds sprung from the Roman custom 
of people clubbing together to provide funeral expenses, which 
were then very heav)*, and also to cultivate drinking and sociality ; 
in short, to be merry while alive, and to be buried when dead. 
This was so with the Anglo-Saxons. On the introduction of 
Christianity superstitious notions prompted them to pay for obits 
and prayers for the dead ; and being regarded at the Reformation 
as superstitious, the Guilds were dissolved, so far as this one of 
these objects was concerned. In Leicester the Merchant Guild 
was, as we have seen, of very early origin, and became merged in 
the Corporation. By the name — the Guild Hall — we are carried 
far up the stream of time, where it is so narrow that we get 
imperfect glimpses of the civic and social life of Leicester. A 
Guild, from the Anglo-Saxon gildan, to pay, was a society in 
which persons far too poor to endow chapels and chantries in 
churches for the purpose of having prayers and masses said or 
sung for their souls in purgatory — clubbed together, each paying 
a small subscription, in order that they might be prayed for and 
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their names mentioned in the service by the mass-priest It was 
usual for each Guild to have some patron saint, and the first 
which was founded in Leicester was called the Corpus Chn'sti 
Guild, so named in honour and reverence of the body of Chnst. 
It commenced in 1349-50, and maintained four priests to serve 
in St. Martin's Church, and pray for the souls of the founders of 
the Guild. On the Thursday after Trinity Sunday, which the 
members kept as the Guild Day, there was a procession, with the 
Host borne by the officiating priest under a canopy, generally 
carried by the Mayor and his fellows. Banners, crosses, and 
wands were displayed ; hymns were sung ; incense burnt, and 
there was the same kind of pageant which the traveller is so 
familiar with on fSte days in Italy. At the approach of the pro- 
cession all uncovered and knelt in homage to the body of Christ, 
which was believed to be really present in the vessel which the 
priest held aloft in his hand. It was the great holiday of the year. 
And as the glee sa>'s, so said they — 

'*And the mass shall be sung, 
And the bells shall be rung, 
And the feast eat merrily.'^ 

This feast was sometimes kept in the church itself, as we learn 
from Mr. Thompson's graphic history. I may observe that I am 
largely indebted to the works of Mr. Thompson and Mr. Kelly, 
whose eminence and authority as local historians and archaeologists 
are everywhere acknowledged and accepted as conclusive. This 
Guild became wealthy enough to erect a building for transacting 
the business of its members. Indeed it purchased charters for 
the town, and its masters became the masters of the town, with 
power to fine ; and, in fact, identical with the Corporation or 
Governing Body. The building, as you will see from the inscrip- 
tion in the New Town Hall, was called the Hall of Corpus Christi 
Guild. It is believed that the more ancient part of the present 
building is the same hall, and hence called the Guildhall, and 
which became the place for transacting the business of the Mer- 
chants* Guild, or Corporation. It appears to have been purchased 
by the Corporation in 1563, as shown by a deed of conveyance 
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to Mr. Bingham, the Recorder, and describes the building as near 
the cemetery of St. Martin's Church, and formerly in the occupa- 
tion of the Guild of Corpus Christi. The then old Town Hall 
was in Blue Boar Lane and Holy Bones, and was conveyed by 
Wm. Ordriz to Peter Fitz-Roger, the Mayor in 1254. 

When Mr. Gordon Hills visited Leicester in 1862, he described 
the group of buildings as a quadrangle — the hall on the north 
side being 62 feet by 19, the Library being on the east, the 
Parlour and Grand Jury room on the west, and the inferior offices, 
formerly kitchens, which are modem, being on the south side. 
The whole of the ancient structure was framed in oak. It seems 
from its architectural features to have been built in the reign of 
Henry VH. We have no records to show where the Guild met 
for 200 years before, but the date of the first known meeting of 
the Corporation in the Hall of Corpus Christi Guild, makes it 
possible that the present building may have been the hall there 
mentioned. Proof of the old hall bemg used by the Corporation 
so early as the 21st year of Henry VHL is given by the Hall 
Book, which says that at a Common Hall holden in Leicester at 
Corpus Christi Hall, ** it was agreed by Roger Gyllot, Mayor, and 
others of his bredren among the 24 burgesses and the 48 in the 
name of the holle body of the towne to gyve unto John Beaumont, 
gentleman, vis. viiid. fee to move in such causes as the towne 
shall nede and require." He was thus made the standing counsel 
or attorney for the town. 

The hall is spanned by four timber arches, which brace and 
support the roof — the two western arches being those which from 
their mouldings and the windows in the Grand Jury room, are 
supposed to be those of Henry VII. ; some of the ceiling beams 
agree with this date. The two eastern spans are of ruder work- 
manship, being simpler, but not inconsistent with this i^eriod. It 
looks as though the hall was divided into two parts, one inferior 
to the other. The eastern wing or Library side has been more 
altered, but here, as the casings of the internal work are of the 
17 th century, the inner timbers were obviously much earlier and 
resembling the western side. The ogee mouldings in the stair 
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to the Grand Jury room are Elizabethan. Over the seat of the 
Mayor in the Hall is the date 1586 between E.R., showing that 
alterations were made in the building at that time. There is a 
piece of carving of the time of Henry VII. over the modem 
chimneypiece in the little room at the end of the Library. 

This was the period when, according to local tradition, the 
Hall was the scene of the performances by Shakespeare in bis 
earliest plays. The hooks on which the scenes were suspended 
are to be seen upon one of the beams. As this point has been 
much contested in the local press, I may say that, as in so many 
instances where circumstantial evidence has satisfied the public in 
cherishing some of our greatest historical treasures and landmarks 
—even as to the life of the great poet himself— there is no positive 
testimony to the fact. There is yet, as Mr. William Kelly shews 
in his Notices of Leicester^ ample grounds of presumption in its 
favour. 

Companies of players were, in those days, kept by the King 
and the nobility. They travelled through the country playing for 
gain, sometimes acting on movable stages or scaffolds, set up in 
the yards of Inns which had galleries round them (as you may see 
in old pictures of London Hostelries), or in the open air, as at 
the fair. In Leicester, Mr. Kelly says, they played generally in 
the Town Hall, the upper end being used as the stage, and the 
hook and pulley to which the scene or curtain was attached, being 
still visible. Geo. Stevenson. 

(To be continued,) 

III.— Query.— Lluellyn-Halford— The Registers of Edith 
Weston and Tinwell show the baptism of four children and the 
death of one child of Martin Lluellyn (officer of horse in the 
reign of James II. and Commissary-General to the Forces in 
Portugal in the reign of Queen Anne), and Elizabeth (bom 
Halford) his wife. Is the marriage of Martin Lluellyn (subject 
to the usual varieties of spelling) and Elizabeth Halford registered 
in any Rutland parish register, or must it be sought elsewhere ? 

K. 
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ZZ2.— Hay Strewing at Braunstone Church, Leices- 
tershire. — On July 6th this year (1890) the Sunday after St. 
Peter's Day, being the Feast, the Church at Braunstone was as 
usual strewn with hay, as has been the wont from time imme- 
morial. The origin of this, as of many other singular customs, 
is lost in the mists of antiquity. On the Thursday before the 
Wake or Feast, "The Holme" meadow (one of eight situated 
near St. Mary's Mills, seven of which are on the east side of the 
River Soar) is mown, and the Parish Clerk of Braunstone fetches 
therefrom on the Saturday a small load of hay, which he must 
spread with his hands (without using a fork) on the floor of the 
Church. The portion of the meadow from which the hay is 
taken is marked out with a stake, and called " The Clerk's Acre," 
the whole of the crop thereon being claimed by that functionary, 
but the tenant usually has it by paying him the sum of thirty 
shillings. Another acre is claimed by the Rector of Aylestone, 
who receives from the tenant the sum of two guineas as a modus 
instead of the produce thereof. 

Some years ago while the Church was undergoing extensive 
repairs and roofless, the then Rector of Aylestone deputed some- 
one to pay a visit at the time appointed, thinking the Parish Clerk 
would omit the annual custom, but he was not to be caught 
napping. In all probability in default of continuance of the same, 
there would be tithe or some other payment claimed on the whole. 

From the situation of these fields, beyond the River Soar, a 
natural boundary, apparently an outlier of the parish, it is 
possible that at some distant date they may have belonged to or 
had some connection with the adjoining Parish of Aylestone. 

In the early part of the century it was the custom to take the 
hay required from the "Clerk's Acre" to Braunstone "the way 
the crow flies," that is, across the River Soar, through com fields, 
hedges and ditches, and this was annually made the occasion for 
a rough and boisterous holiday. 

Singular to relate, although Throsby mentions briefly this 
custom in his Excursions, Nichols in his voluminous County 
History makes no mention thereof. R. B. 

[The Editors are obliged for these particulars from one who was formerly a 
tenant for many years.] 

V 
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1x3.— The Site of the Abbey of St Mary des Pres, 
Leicester* — ^Very little, if any, of the original buildings of the 
Abbey of St Mary des Pr^s, or, as it is commonly called, St 
Mary de Pratis, are now extant. Some parts of the kitchen and 
refectory appear to belong to the ancient building, but the inter- 
esting ruins which shew so picturesquely from the Abbey Park 
are the battered and charred remains of a mansion built on the 
ancient site, and occupied by the Countess of Devonshire in the 
time of Charles I. This mansion was for a brief period the 
residence of the monarch after the seige of Leicester, and on his 
departure with his army for Oxford, to relieve that dty, he 
appointed Lord Hastings Governor of Leicester, with a garrison 
of 1 300 men. The King's soldiers however set fire to the Abbey 
on their evacuation, but Cromwell, as is usually the case, gets the 
credit of the act 

The boundary wall is part of the original fabric, and the gat^ 
way on the east side of this is said to be the one through which, 
on a gloomy evening in November, 1530, Cardinal Wolsey 
entered the Abbey which was his last resting-place on his 
compulsory journey from York. 

These remains therefore are in a very unsatisfactory condition 
to the antiquary. Without going into the question of the why 
and wherefore of the great change in the sixteenth century, which 
ruthlessly swept from the surface of the land the establishments 
which the piety and the religious feeling of our ancestors had 
planted on many a fertile spot, and amidst much picturesque 
scenery, the intelligent enquirer into the earlier condition of our 
country loves to trace the true outlines of such establishments 
when wandering among their ruins— to know the exact site of the 
sacred edifice in which the brotherhood or sisterhood united in 
their prayers and praises to their Creator — ^to be tolerably certain 
of the appropriation of the locality to the domestic needs and 
social requirements of the institution. 

Several of the religious orders followed precise rules in these 
matters, modified of course at intervals and by circumstances. 
So, one such establishment found fairly complete is a key to all 
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others of the same rule. But the buildings devoted to the uses 
of the canons regular of the Order of St. Austin, to which 
Leicester belonged, followed no such regular plan. 

We find from the authority of our local historians that the 
greatest uncertainty prevails as to the arrangements of the Abbey 
buildings. " Even a century after the dissolution of the Abbey the 
very site of the Church had become conjectural," says Mr. 
Thompson in his history of the town ; and it may be presumed 
that at this date (1854) no vestige of the Abbey Church, cloisters, 
or domestic offices remained above the surface of the ground. 
Excavations have been made, but they seem to have gone a very 
small step towards removing the existing state of uncertainty of 
the exact locality of this historic building. Under these circum- 
stances the document unearthed by Mr. Joseph Burtt, F.S.A., 
Assistant Keeper of the Records, among the remarkable series 
of documents illustrative of our local and general history, may 
prove of more than ordinary interest ; and the marvel is, how it 
has so long escaped attention. The application of this statement 
to the present ruins will doubtless be a labour of love to the 
antiquary. The document is without date, but it is certainly 
late in the reign of Henry VIII., and, from many of its passages, 
it was undoubtedly made at the time when the church and the 
domestic abbatial buildings were in good condition, and had not 
felt the touch of the destroyer's hand : — 



*• The viexve of the ^ " ^^ ^^^^ contevnvth xv akers and 

scytuaciofi of the late I inclosyd all about with a wall of stone 

Monasterye of Leycester^ j parte bryke standyng halfe a myell from 
^ Leycester towardys the Northe, all in- 
vieorned on the South parte with a freshe water ryver currant by the same 
wherin ys ffysche of all kyndes, with medowes and large opyn comen feldes 
of arrable land yerly sawen with corne, and of the Northe with good battyll 
and fruytfull pastures and wodes there with the parke wherin ys deer parcell 
of the demeanes within xl perches of the scyet, parte hygh and champyon 
ground vere comodyouse and parkely, nygh adjoyning to the grett woodes 
and pastures called the Fryth and Beoamond Leeys the new parke the forrest 
of Leycester and two othyr parkys perteyning to the Duche. 

** The Churche the mansyon houses and other buyldynges standyth in the 
myddyst of the scyet. And a halt waycast out of the North parte thereof 
inclosyd with hyghe walles of stone and inbattelyd leydyng into the seyd 
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scyet, and to a basse court of barnys stableys and other boosses of bosbondiye 
and to a small gate house withe one turret opeynyng into an other bascourt, 
and with a square lodgyng of ayther syed the gatehouse wherin be v chaomben 
with chymneys and large wyndowes glasyd, the walles of stone and coveiyd 
with leyd, and foure turrettes of stone at the foure comerres of the same. In 
the South Est parte of the seyd court standyth the backhouse brewhouse and 
ij stables all of stone coveryd with tyell. On the West parte standyth the 
Churche conte]rnyng in leyngth cxl fote and in bredyth xzz fote with a large 
crose yell in the mydyst of the same conteyning in leynght c fote and xzx fote 
in bredyth and nygh to the hyght of Westminster churche with a hyghe sqnayr 
Tower stepyll standyng at the West end of the same wherin ys a great d(»re 
and a large wyndowe glasyd openyng at the entre in to the s^^ scyet. And 
a great square house leydyng from the West end of the sejrd church to the 
West end of the frater wherin be iij great chaumbers with chymneys and laige 
windowes parte glasyd with stayres of tymber leydyng upp to the same, the 
walles parte stone and coveryd with leyde which wolde be muche more oooo- 
dyouse yf yt werr performed after an imiforme all with stone to the pro^)ede 
and view of the same. The Frater is a great large house and well proporcyooed 
withe a large wyndowe glasyd opcnying into the Courte the dorter standyng 
at the Est end therof of like proporcyon with stayres leydyng on hygh to the 
same and valtyd under and belowe wherin be great large sellers. The churche 
withe they foreseyd housses chapter house and librarye be all of stone and 
coveryd with leyd, and buyldyd squayr about the cloyester yerde and a entre 
leydyng furth of the cloyester in to the hall and chaumbers, and oth^ bouses 
of ofiyce buylded square about a yarde adjoynyng to the seyd cloyester parte 
stone and parte tymber parte coveryd with leyd and parte with tyell with 
gallerees leydyng above and belawe to the same hall and chaumberes kychyn 
and other housses of ofiyce. And at the entree out of the bascourt to the 
same standyth a tower the forefruntc all bryke with a turret well proporcyoned 
called the Kynges lodgyng, wherin ys two fayr chaumberes with wyndowes 
glasyd, with chymneys and two inner chaumbers of lyke proporcyon, and a 
gallere leydyng from the seyd tower belawe to iij chaumberes with chymneys 
and to the hall all of stone and covered with tyell, and to serten chamberes 
above and belawe for offycers, and a hygh galere above leydying from the 
foreseyde tower at the gate to iiij chaumberes above with chymneys. And to 
the gret dynyng chaumber standyth on hyghe at the upper end of the hall well 
sealyd above with the out caste of large bey wyndowes and within the same 
one fayre lodgyng chaumber with an inner chaumber with chynmejrs and 
wyndowes glaysed the walls stone and coveryd with leyd, and an lawc galcre 
leydyng frome the hall to the keychyn and housses of oflfyce and to vj chaum- 
beres for offycers. And an entree ledyng owt of the same to the fennorc 
housses wherof parte is newly and lately buylded wherin be vj chaumbers with 
chymneys. And there be in the utter court dyvers chaumbers for scrvantcs in 
severall placys and all the foresayd houses with the churche be in good repayr* 
There ys within the scyet a pondyerd wherin is x pondys parte large and gret 
with a fayr orcherd." 

Connected with some of the last years of the Abbey is a letter 
of the last Abbot, John Bourchier, an exact copy of which is 
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annexed. Ralph Pexall is said to have been Abbot in 1533. He 
was succeeded by the writer of the present letter, who details his 
own harsh dealing with the brethren in the matter of a lease 
desired by Cromwell, expostulates against his paying his prede- 
cessor's share of the subsidy, and contrasts the position he was in 
by the bargain he had evidently made for the retirement of his 
predecessor, in terms which are a remarkable example of the 
times : — 

** Most wurschipfull and mie most assured good maister mie deatye most 
humblye remembred. Pleasithe it your good maistership to andrestand that 
I according to mie promisse have labored for the good wills of mie brotheme 
to sealing of Ynguordslye ferme for Mr. Richard thei continuallie with 
stubbome and wilfulle opinions boldlie dcnyethe it. Now I percyvyng noo 
remedie noo hope at their handes but that thei wille stille dwelle in their 
wilfulle opinions nothing regarding your Maisterschipes pleasure therein have 
takyn from them all theyr keys to the common seale soo that now if it be your 
pleasur that I schalle seale it and send it upe to your good Maisterschip with- 
ought their consentes and that you will bear me harmeles agaynst their com- 
playntes I will send it God willyng : for y wille never goo from mie promisse 
during this mie lief. Wher as your Maisterschip hathe writin to me of late 
marveling that I woold agaynst equite and conscience compelle mye prede- 
cessour to pai his portion to the Kyng at the collection, I never went abought 
it, for it is not in me to make him to pay it ; nother to ease him yn it ; I have 
nothing to doo in it : it is a mater of the bischopcs doing : the bischope mai 
ease him if he will but I cannot : except it l)e your maisterschipes pleasur that 
I schoold pai for him : which I am not able to doo. I am bye my house a 
thousand pound in debt : I must pai thes debtes : I must yearlye pai to the 
King his Highnes for my restitution a hundreth poundes thes iiij yeares : I 
must pai yearlye a hundrethe poundes to my predecessour : and xlijH to coUec- 
tours yearlye for the kyng : I must pay wages to cc parsons in my house and 
fynd them meat and drynke. Alas sir what a great thing is this for me to doo 
and to pai my predecessoures dews also : he is but oon man and kepithe but 
on man and on boye abought him, and is ought of debt : it hathc a hundrethe 
pounde yearlye : besides that I find him wode and cole : all implementes to 
his house : I fynd him horse with all thyngs appcrteyning to them. I have 
loved him cherished hym and made of him as never did man in Leycester of 
a nother : I have had good dish but he had part : I never had a thing to his 
pleasure but that I gave it him : everye dai I went to his logyng to comfort 
him : that thing that I coold devyse to hb comfort I all ways dyd : and it 
unnatturallye and that pryvylye I makyng much of him according to mye old 
usage, hathe complayned to your Maisterschip apon me for that whiche lyythe 
not in me to helpe. Your Maisterschips letter willyth me to seale his 
yndenture. I sealyd it the third dai after myen enstallation : which endentur 
his own counceill had newlye dyvysid befor my commyng. Therefor I humblye 
desyr your good Maisterschip to be mie good Maister as you have tofore tyme 
ben and to consider myen extreame and intolerable charges. Christus Jesu 
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have your god Maisterschip in his tuition with muche encrease of hdthe and 
honour. 

" bye your prest 
(Addressed) "John Abbot of Leycestcr." 

** To the most wurschipfull and 
mie singular ^ood Maister Mabter 
Crumweil deliver this," 

The above is of the year 1533 or 4. R. Pexall is said in 
Dugdate to have been Abbot in 1533, and the writer of the above, 
John Bourchier, gave the deed of surrender to the King nth 
August, 1534. He was living in 1584. 

XI4.— The Fojrs in Leicester.— The late James Thompson 
records it was towards the close of an early day in June, 1763, 
that a post chaise was seen hurrying towards Leicester, the pas- 
sengers within being a man and a woman. The chaise was 
pursued by horsemen, who proved to be from Warwickshire, and 
who, having succeeded in overtaking the fugitives, immediately 
returned with them the way they had arrived. So severe had 
been the chase that one of the horses of the pursuers fell dead 
from exhaustion, and was left near the Dane Hills. The curiosity 
of the whole town, of course, was aroused by the circumstance. 
After the lapse of a week the news came from Coventry of a 
robbery at the Castle Inn, in that city, on the fair day, committed 
by two well-dressed men and two women, who, having been shown 
into an upstairs room, in which stood a bureau, took therefrom 
cash and plate to a large amount. Evidence was soon forthcoming 
to show that these persons constituted a portion of a formidable 
band of dangerous and desperate confederates known as " The 
Foys," whose deeds had rendered them a terror to the inhabitants 
of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Northumberland. Alderman 
Hewitt, of Coventry, came over to Leicester, and was the means 
of seven other men of the gang being taken into custody in this 
town on the Sunday morning, June 12th. Six of them were sent 
to Coventry Gaol in two post-chaises under strong escort, one man 
was committed to our town gaol, and one man and one woman 
were admitted to bail. In due course they were tried, some 0/ 
them condemned and executed, and some were transported to 
Botany Bay. This broke up the terrific band. 

RoBT. Hazlewood. 
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Antiquarian Joitings relating to Bromley, Hayes, Kbston and 
West Wickiiam, in Kent. By George Clinch. Printed for the author^ 
i88g, 4to^ pp, viii.y 1S7, 

Bloomsbury and St. Giles Past and Present. By George Clinch. 
London^ i8go, Cr, ^to^ pp, xiL^ 220, 

Norwood and Dulwich Past and Present. By Allan M. Galer. 
London^ j8go, Cr, ^io^ pp, viii,^ I2j, 

Quaint London. By " Old Mortality." London (i8go). 

We have received from Messrs. Truslove and Shirley, 7, St. PauPs Church- 
yard, E.C., copies of the foregoing books, and, before dealing individually 
with them, wisn to remark with what pleasure we welcome into the ranks of 
publishers of books of antiquarian lore a firm capable of turning out such 
beautiful works, 1x>th in respect of typography, illustration and binding. 

Mr. Clinch's name' is well known in connection with the Department of 
Printed Books in the British Museum, and is in itself a guarantee of scholarly 
accuracy and painstaking research. The first of his volumes contains, in 
addition to much interestmg information of a general nature, lists of vestments 
and church plate calculated to gladden the hearts of all who delight in works 
which serve to depict more clearly on their minds the usages of our ancestors 
in the matter of ecclesiastical ceremonies. A bell in Hayes Church bears the 
name as founder of Robert Mot (1602), probably a kinsman of the respected 
family of Motts of Leicester, whilst a stone in the north aisle of the church 
commemorates the wife of Thomas Bradgate, a name which hints at Leicester- 
shire origin. But perhaps the most interesting item for our readers is a 
letter of Dr. Johnson's to the parson of Bromley concerning an inscription 
still extant, which he desired to lie placed over the grave, in Bromley Church, 
of his wife, whom he describes as "descended from the ancient family of the 
Jarvises of Peatling, Leicester." 

The volume on St. Giles and Bloomsbury takes us from country villages to 
the thick of the metropolis, and guides us through streets and over houses 
consecraied to the memories of many of our greatest Englishmen. Not far 
apart in St. Giles Churchyard lie the remains of George Chapman (translator 
of Homer), whom James L imprisoned for his share in ** Eastward Ho ! " and 
Richard ]*endrel), whose loyalty saved the life of James' grandson after 
Worcester fight. If Poverty gives us strange bedfellows, what of Death ? 
This book is sumptuously illustrated, and should carry happiness to many who 
though in distant countries, yet. as did Johnson and Lamb, think no place 
like London. Not the least important section is that devoted to the British 
Museum, of which the history is traced from its first formation in old Montagu 
House up to our own day. 

Mr. Galer's book on Dulwich and Norwood will find many sympathetic 
readers amongst the numerous old boys of Dulwich College, for here we have 
much charming gossip with respect to that splendid foundation of the old 
player, Alleyn, but equally should it appeal to all those interested in the 
drama, for Alleyn and his stage friends play a prominent part in its pages. 
The lovers of the gypsy tribe, too, will find store of congenial reading, Nor- 
wood having been fomous for its connection with the dusky wanderers. Lastly 
readers of '* Practerita" will be glad of an opportunity of comparing Mr. 
Ruskin's descriptions of the neighbourhood as he remembers it in early days 
vdth the vivid accounts of Mr. Galer. 

Quaint London is a booklet rather than a book, but one of super excellent 
Quality, and any of our readers wishing for a dainty trifle to post to a friend 
for a birthday or Christmas souvenir need not look for anythmg more accept- 
able. The pictures of the Charterhouse and the recently-threatened Lincoln's 
Inn Gateway attract us most, though the execution of each of the sixteen 
photographic plates is perfect. 
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Local Storirs. Nottingham: Freestone 6* Kttapp^ i8go,—Yvtt dcrer 
little romancelets issued anonymously. The author wishing, no doubt, to 
convey some historical information in a form beguiling to those who woald 
strain at the solid m«;al of antique records, has woven his stories of the "deeds 
of dering do" as a literary sweetmeat to disguise the pill. It seems a pity 
that the number issued should be so limited. 

Stafford in Oi.drn Times. Compiled and Edited by J. L. Cherry. 
Stafford: /. 6* C Mort^ tSgo, Royal Svo^ pp, ix,, /j*^.— In this volume 
are preserved from the columns of the Staffordshire Advertiser a large number 
of articles of permanent value touching upon the history of one of the 
quaintest of our English towns. The work does not aim at being a history 
of the town, as chronological order is not observed, but falls more into the 
category of a ** commonplace" lx)ok, one that is available for odd moments of 
reading ; none the less is it of great interest to the antiquary. The illustra- 
tions by Mr. Herbert Railton, whose architectural drawings are alwavs invested 
with a completely poetic character, greatly enhance the l^uty of the volume. 
We would more particularly direct our readers* attention to the Corporatioo 
Accounts, in which wonderfully original items appear. Some oftidtl of 
Bumbledom receives 8d. for 'whipping a rogue,** whilst the next entry is ooe 
of 4d. "given to a poor scholar travelling towards Oxford.** Poor scholar! 
he was only worth half as much as the whipping of a rog^ue. The Stafford 
Charters, very numerous, receive ample attention. An account of the jart 
played by Staflford during the great rebellion is also of note, the castle being 
held with manly ability by the loyal Lady Stafford. The ecclesiastical history 
of the town rightly comes in for a fair number of pages, and the volume 
practically comes to a close with a learned disquisition upon the town mint bf 
the famous Swedish antiquary Dr. Hildebrand, who gives a most readable 
account of the Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins struck there, a well-executed 
plate of the principal specimens accompanying the article. 

Market Harborough Parish Records to a.d. 153a By J. E. 
Stocks and W. B. Bragg. Lomion: Eliot Stocky i8(fOy pp, x/., ;i^.— This 
volume, which, in spite of Mr. .Stock's expressed desire that he could have 
burned the proof-sheets and begun all over again, bears on every page the 
evidence of the profoundest research and painstaking, does for the everyday 
life of this district in the Moyen age what M. Jusserand*s Vie Nomade docs for 
another phase of English life generally, during the same period. In those remote 
times Harborough was a cha)^)elry only of Great Bowden, and not a separate 
parish, and a little ^rou|) of villages clustered where now the town lies. The 
dedication to St. Dionvsius the Areopagite gives an approximate date to the 
rise of the chapel, as Bishop Grosseteste is known as a student of his works. 
The name Harborough occurs in the Great Roll of the Pipe, I Ric I.» 
spelled Hauerlierga, and from time to time onwards varied in a letter 
or two, but always with the v. Tliere was trade of no kind except in actual 
daily necessities, the whole population being engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
What the daily life of these dwellers in the nelds was, how they bought and 
sold and leased their land, the charges on it payable in this or that direction, 
who swayed their humble destinies as lords of the manor, who gave them ghostly 
counsel and of what character and antecedents those counsellors were, and 
finally what disposition of their worldly wealth they made, all is developed in 
this lxx)k, which, though of very learned aspect when it is first confronted, is 
vastly more entertaining than much so-called history. In addition to the town 
records, the writers have had access to the registers and muniments at Lincoln, 
to several unpublished M.SS., the property of Sir C. E. Isham, and the 
registers of the Leicester District Probate Registry. The work covers ground 
hitherto unbroken, and is unlikely to be superseded by any future publication. 
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1x5.— Some Leicestershire Place-Names.— As we are 

included in the Danelagh^ it is not surprising that we find on 
every hand place-names which tell of the Danish Conquest and 
settlement The limits of the Danish Kingdom were marked by 
a line drawn from Chester to London. All on the east side of 
this line was included in the Danelagh, and consequently 
Leicestershire was peopled by the heroic and civilised Danes, for 
our Danish forefathers were notably clean in their persons, careful 
in their dress, and courteous to the Saxons of the other sex, 
with whom they were great favourites. 

Some of the names familiar to us on which the Danes have 
lefi the stamp of their personality are the following : — Syston. — 
This is called in Domesday Book Siteston, and the word comes 
from the old Norse sitha^ a slope — perhaps appropriate to the 
place. Frisby is derived from the Norse Frisker or Frisians, 
The Frisians were the companions of the Danes, and they settled 
in Leicestershire as well as in Dorsetshire. The old rhyme as to 
the Frisian dialect is well known. 

" Bread, batter, and cheese 

Are good English — and good Frise,** 

Enderby. — ^This is Endersbit in Domesday Book. Ender is a 
form of Endi which signifies a limits and as Bi or Bd means a 
village in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and beer in Iceland, a 
farm^ from verb b^ to dwells we may perhaps read the word 
Enderby as meaning the farm or the village at the limit or 
boundary. It may be remarked that whilst Thorpe is used for a 
collection of smaller houses (a hamlet in fact). Bi generally 
signifies a single dwelling. 

HuMBERSTONE it may be is Rubbers town. There is in Lincoln- 
shire another Humberstone, which was the scene of Hubba's 
landing in the old Danish conquering days. 

The Scalacres in Andres Kirk, mentioned in Nichols' Leicester' 
shire^ possibly get the name from Skdli^ a hut or shed, this is 
allied to the Scotch Shieling^ and to Icelandic Skyli^ a shelter. 

VOL. I. PART VIII. X 
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If Leicester has anything to do with Leir — (Scotch iair) — 
clayey soil or a tract of mud, then the soil of our town is not 
badly described in its name I 

Aylbstonb. — ^This may come from Egiil^ who is a sort of 
Norse William Tell, and is mentioned in The Edda^ with 
adventures and exploits not unlike those of the Swiss hero. 

Melton Mowbray. — ^We may find the origin of the first part 
of this compound word in the Danish Meelby. Meeis is a 
Lincolnshire name for sand hills. 

Oakthorps in our county is in Domesday Book ^^^tiiorpe^ 
and this connection with the ac^ oak^ eik^ sufficiently explains the 
name. 

Thar^ the hammer-bearing, has left his name in several places in 

our county, and we have good store of Bys and a sprinkling of 

thorpes to prove that here the Danes had their dwellings, and to 

bear witness to a strain of Norse blood in Leicestershire folk. 

J.J.R 
Belgrave. 

NOTX.— I am indebted to the clever book Lincelnshin and tkg Datus^ bf 
the Rev. G. S. Streatfield, M.A., for most of the etymology in the above 
remarks. 

xz6.— Braunston, Rutland— Recoyery of an Ancient 
Font. — ^The most interesting feature in the recent restoration of 
this Church is the recovery of the ancient font which long ago 
was turned out of the Church, and within the memory of people 
now living in the parish stood on the north side of the porch, 
and was used for catching rain water, until a former Vicar shocked 
at the profane way in which it was used, had it buried (it was said in 
the Church yard), but no one knew where. However, it was thought 
that it would not be carried far away from the place where it was 
known to have stood, especially as report said it was both large 
and heavy. As there was a very strong desire that it should be 
found if possible and restored to its ancient place, when search 
was made for it near the place where it was known to have stood, 
it was soon found. But the joy at finding it was soon tinged 
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with a touch of sadness when it was discovered that it had got 

broken into three pieces. Still it was resolved to restore it, as it 

was undoubtedly the font which had stood in the Church for 

centuries, and in which many generations of the villagers had 

been baptised, and moreover the substitute put in its place was a 

miserable affair which required to be propped to keep it upright, 

and was altogether unsuitable for the purpose for which it was 

intended. The ancient font has now been thoroughly repaired 

and restored to its ancient use, and it is worthy of remark that 

on the day the Church was re-opened no less than thirteen 

children were baptised in it. 

Benjamin Barratt, Vicar. 

1x7.— Belton Bells.— The Rev. C. H. Newmarch sends the 
following notes about the bells of Belton, Rutland : — 

A "dinner bell" is rung daily at one o'clock to let people 
in the fields know the time. Origin unknown : it has been rung 
from time immemorial. The payment for it is included in the 
Sexton's salary, it being part of his duty. 

There used to be a bell rung at 5 a.m., summer and winter, 
and an old servant of mine, who was parish clerk, rang it ; but 
it has been discontinued many years. The older parishioners 
remember it being rung. 

We have also had, until within the last twenty years or so, a 
" pancake bell " rung at noon on Shrove Tuesday. This has been 
discontinued only within my own incumbency. 

1x8.— A Romance of the Vale of Belvoir.— In the 

columns of a contemporary, 27ie Nottingham Daily Guardian^ 
October 7th, is a review of a story entitled, " A Cavalier Strong- 
hold, a romance of the vale of Belvoir" (Mrs. Chaworth Musters). 
The book should be of peculiar interest to the folk of Kirby 
Bellars as the heroine is a lady who actually existed in the 17th 
Century, and who during those troublous times resided at the 
Hall, to wit, Juliana, daughter of Sir Erasmus de la Fontaine. 

This worthy built the existing structure, and his coat of arms 

X a 
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still adorns the principal entrance. The lady was consequently 

sister to John de la Fontaine, the donor of a silver salver to the 

Church, date 1705. The de la Fontaines held property here 

from 1604 to 1708, when it passed (by the marriage of Annie, 

fourth daughter of Sir Erasmus) to Sir Thomas Meres, who lies 

buried in Kirby Church, and whose madcap exploits we have 

heard recounted by a former generation, Of course, the details 

of the story and of many of the stirring events which occurred 

in this immediate neighbourhood, are more or less fictitious ; but 

the leading outlines are authentic, and form a record of the 

doings of men whose representatives are still among us. The 

work implies much care and research on the part of the gifted 

authoress, and altogether may be pronounced to be one, which 

when known, will be widely read and appreciated in this district 

M. Pearson. 
Fnsby-onr Wreake. 

1x9.— Leicester Manorial Rights.— In the Siaftrfard 
Mercury of July 27, 1745, appears the following: — "At the 
Bedford Assizes a cause was try'd between Mr. John Ayrc, of 
Leicester, plaintifi^ and Mr. Hombuckle, of Bedford, and John 
Marchant, his servant, defendants, for taking the plaintiffs two 
steers for non-payment of toll for their passage over the bridge 
across the Ouse at Bedford, which toll the Corporation of Bedford 
have long claimed and taken, but it being fully proved that the 
men and tenants of the Manor of Leicester, of whom the plaintiff 
was one, having from time immemorial been exempt from toll 
throughout England, the defendants were cast in ;^i3 damages, 
with costs of suit" 

X2a— A Thirteenth Century Archdeacon of Leicester 
visits Athens. — ^John de Basingstoke, Archdeacon of Lei- 
cester, was a person of much note in the 13th century as a 
traveller, a promoter of literature and a friend of the distinguished 
Bishop Grostete. The following account of him is translated 
from the pages of Matthew of Paris {sub regno Hen. III. pp. 
720-1, edit 1684) : — 
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"In the same year (a.d. 1252) Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, after enduring many troubles, on his arrival at 
Bordeaux, found that many of the citizens having made a privy 
conspiracy, were 'lifting up their heel' (Psalm xli. 9) against him, 
and contriving or reviving treacherous plots. He was obliged in 
consequence to encounter fresh perils of war and even death, as 
will hereafter appear. 

" Moreover, about the same time, that misfortunes might not 
come singly. Master John de Basingstokes, Archdeacon of Lei- 
cester, a man well versed in both the trivium and quadrivium^ 
and fully instructed in the Greek and Latin languages, went the 
way of all flesh, and thereby multiplied the groans and tears of 
the aforesaid earl. This Master John had informed Robert 
(Grostete) Bishop of Lincoln, that, when he was studying at 
Athens, he had seen and been told of (by certain learned teachers 
of Greek) some things which were unknown to Latin students. 
Among these he discovered the Testaments of the twelve Patri- 
archs^ that is to say, the sons of Jacob. It is evident that these 
were substantially part of the Holy Scriptures,! but by the malice 
of the Jews had long been concealed on account of the clear 
prophecies} ot Christ which are disclosed in them. 

" The Bishop therefore sent him into Greece, and when he 
had got possession of them, translated them (and some others) 
from Greek into Latin. In addition to these. Master John 
brought the numeral figures of the Greeks, and the knowledge 
and meaning of them, to England, and communicated them to 
his friends. By these figures letters also are represented, and the 
most remarkable thing about them is, that any number whatever 

* The trivium included the study of Grammar^ Logic and Rhetoric ; the 
quadrivium Arithmetic, Geometry, Music and Astronomy, (Hallam, Lit. of 
Europe, I. 3). 

t De substantia Bibliothecae, The book is, in effect, an amplification of 
Genesis xlix. It was first printed (in Latin) at Hagenau (Qy. Hayn, Hagonea) 
in Saxony? in 1532. 

t Ewald describes the book as " written by a genuine Pauline Christian 
towards the beginning of the second century.'* 
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is represented by a single figure, which is not the case in Latin 
or in Algorism.* 

" Moreover the said Master John translated a certain writing 
from Greek into Latin in which the whole force of grammar is 
skilfully and briefly compressed, to which he gave the name of 
the Donatus of the Greeks. He was also the author of another 
work, in which the parts of sentences are clearly distinguished, 
and which is of great use. It b^ns 'Templum DominL' 

** There is yet another writing which he obtained from Athens, 
for it was in that city that the learned men of Greece pursued 
their studies. And since wisdom is immortal (as says the wise 
man, * I was created at the beginning and before all ages ; and 
unto the end of the world I shall not fiuL" Ecclus. xxiv. 9.) 
Athens is so called from a (which means 'without') and thanat&s 
(which means 'death') as being immortal. In this book the 
order of the Gospels is set forth. Nor must I omit what he was 
wont to tell me when I was about to write of these things, 
namely, that a young lady, who was the daughter of the Arch- 
bishop of Athens, Constantina by name, not yet twenty years old, 
but very highly accomplished, had mastered the whole difficulty 
of both trivium and qwidrivium^ for which cause Master John 
was wont to call her in jest, on account of her distinguished 
learning, ' a second Catherine,' or simply ' Catherine.'! She was 
the instructress of Master John, and whatever he knew of any 
value in science (as he often declared), though he had long been 
a student and reader in Paris, he had gained by entreaty 
(mendicaverat) from her. This young lady, by predicting pesti- 
lences, thunderstorms, an eclipse, and, what was yet more 
wonderful, an earthquake, never £&iled to put her pupils on 
guard." — Baigent and Millard's History of Basingstoke^ 1889. 

* Algorism f i.^., the Arabic or decimal system of numeration. 

+ A reference to the martyr of Alexandria, reputed a prodigy of erudition 
at a yet earlier age. There is probably also an allusion to St. Catherine's 
aUeged descent from the father of Constantine the Great, whereby she was 
herself, in some sort, a Constantina, 
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Z2Z.— A Leicestershire Parson the guest of Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon in 1759.— A short time ago there 
was unveiled at Cloyne Cathedral a monument to Bishop 
Berkeley. 

The Rev. Andrew Bumaby, Archdeacon of Greenwich, after- 
wards of Leicester, and an ancestor of the present squire of 
Baggrave, relates a story of him which may interest your readers. 

Mr. Bumaby had undertaken a voyage to America, a serious 
undertaking in the colonial days of 1759. He had spent a large 
portion of one year at Mount Vernon as guest of the Colonel 
Washington, destined within a few years to become so famous : 
arriving there the very year that Colonel Washington was 
married to Mrs. Martha Custis. 

In Mr. Bumaby's diary which he kept and afterwards published, 
he tells us that he visited many of the chief towns of the Middle 
Settlements, graduallv working his way north until he arrived at 
Newport, Rhode Island, now the most £Eishionable watering place 
of the United States, and celebrated for its magnificent residences. 

Bishop Berkeley, your readers may remember, had endeavoured 
to found a college there for the evangelising of the Indians, about 
the year 1728. A resident there told Mr. Bumaby that the 
Bishop had most sanguine ideas as to its future ; in fact that 
when he was working for him, in reply to some remarks, he had 
exclaimed that " Some day this land would be as valuable as the 
land in Cheapside." 

Although Mr. Bumaby narrated this incident in illustration 
of the Bishop's too sanguine expectations, this prophecy has since 
been literally fulfilled and the Americans themselves recognised 
many years ago the justness of his prophetic vision. 

On the grand staircase of the Capitol at Washington hangs a 
large picture, it represents a pioneer with rifle on shoulder and 
axe in hand, making his way through the wildemess, his face 
turned to the setting sun : the settler's wife and child and all 
their household goods follow in a cart. Underneath are Berkeley's 
£unous lines 

" Westward the course of Empire takes its way.*' 

Chester. Georgb Richard Burnabv. 
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Z22.— Unpublished Verses of Lord Macaulay.— Bj 

the kindness of my friend whom I mentioned in my last letter 

on this subject, I am enabled to give you a larger instalment of 

the unpublished poem of Lord Macaulay on Bosworth Field. It 

is a pity we cannot get the whole of the stirring ballad upon so 

national a subject 

" It is an eve in summer time, as fiair as fair can be, 
It is a lordly Castle, hieh upon the banks of Dee, 
A lady from the lattice looks, she hath looked forth since mom, 
A squire before the Castle gates winds loud and long his horn ; 
And up the huge portcullis flies, and down the drawbridge faUs, 
And iisX the giulant spurs his steed within the Castle walls. 

And rustling in her rich attire of satin and of vair. 

That stately dame, with anxious eye sweeps down the winding stair ; 

Her train iall back on either hand, and leave a passage free. 

And down to earth that horseman springs, and falls on bended knee. 

Now joy to Richmond's dowager ! Now joy to Stanley's wife ! 

The ngnt and wrong have striven to>day, and God hath judged the strife. 

toy to the hundred villages on Beaufort's wealthy plain ! 
oy to the stormy mountain tops of Clifford's bleak domain ! 
oy to each honest English heart that through all good and ill, 
n spring and fall, in sun and storm hath loved the red rose stiU ! 
— But lady let me loose my helm, and rest my lance and shield. 
For I have ridden &st and far, this day from Bosworth Field." 

I think your readers will agree with me that the above Unes 
are in Macaulay's best manner, and it would not surprise me if^ 
after reading them, they followed the examples of Oliver Twist 
and the 'daughters of the Horse Leech/ in asking for more and 
crying 'give* I More however I cannot promise. 

Belgrave. J. J. Brixton. 

i23.--Groby Pool Thatched with Pancakes (Query).— 

In Thomas Carlyle's Past and Present^ Book iii. Chap. I. 
Phenomena^ occurs the following passage: "Groby Pool is 
thatched with pancakes, as Jeannie Deans's Innkeeper defied it 
to be ! The Bottomless of Scepticism, Atheism, Jacobinism, 
behold it is thatched over, hidden from your despair, by stage 
properties judiciously arranged." What is the origin of this 
curious proverb, echoed by Carlyle from Scott's " Heart of Mid- 
lothian" ? Is it known widely enough for a literary man in any 
part of England to be acquainted with it, or is it probable that 
Scott picked it up during his visit to Sir George Beaumont at 
Cole Orton? R. Boyinton. 
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Z24.— Descriptive and Historical Account of the 
Castle of Ashby-de-la-Zouch (Continued).— In the ICitchen 
there were two immense fireplaces, one on the east wall, the 
other on the south. That on the east wall was the smaller, and 
of one flue, with a circular recess in one comer, the object of 
which it is difficult to determine. Some antiquaries have thought 
it contained a copper, others that it served as a screen to guard 
the cook against the excessive heat. Its real use has never yet 
been explained satisfactorily. The fireplace on the south wall is 
divided into two, one of these circular recesses coming between 
them, which is here ventilated by a shaft to the outside of the 
wall. Over this is a large window, and to the right is the oven. 
In the south-east corner are two doors, one leading into the 
serving-room, the other down a flight of much-worn steps into a 
cellar, from which there are two subterranean passages, the one 
leading to the Mount House, the other to the Keep, but both 
now blocked up. 

The ICitchen was lighted by two fine mullioned and transomed 
windows in the east wall, and one in the north and south walls, 
which latter were outside the walls of defence. On this account 
we may suppose that there were two more in the west wall, the 
great height of these windows above the ground and the thickness 
of the walls rendering it comparatively safe against any weapons 
that might be shot into the room from without. 

At one time a wall ran from the Kitchen Tower in a southerly 
direction for a distance of 25 yards, and then returned square as 
far as the centre of the Keep, and a similar one at the east thus 
made the enclosure of this court-yard complete. The, east wall 
shows four fireplaces, formed in its thickness, and from it 
originally projected a two-story block of buildings. At the angle 
is a bastion, and in the south wall a loopholed niche or recess for 
the sentinel. Of the wall enclosing the northern court-yard, 
there are no remains beyond a small fragment on the north side 
of the Kitchen Tower. 

To the south of the Castle was the garden, enclosed by a brick 
wall, at the comers of which are two small towers, known as 
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Rougemonts or Warden Towers, which seem to have been only 
built as a kind of summer houses, as they would be useless for 
purposes of defence. These are built of red brick with stone 
facings, but are fast disappearing before the ravages of time. 

The space between the Castle and these towers, known as the 
WOdemess, is thrown up into mounds in a form very similar to 
mOitary earthworks, and these were no doubt made by Lord 
Loughborough or the Parliamentarians during the dvil war for 
the defence or attack of the Castle. The ravelins and other 
projections are easily seen when looking down upon them from 
the top of the keep. 

Lastly, we must notice a small triangular building of rude 
workmanship, known as the Mount-house, from which a subter- 
ranean passage runs to the Kitchen Tower, but which has lately 
fallen in. .The earthworks round this fort were all levelled about 
the year 1800, for this building was an outpost of great strength. 
As we shall afterwards see, the exact date of its erection is known, 
and it was buOt to annoy the garrison at Cole Orton, for we 
read that Ashby was in cannon-shot of Cole Orton. 

Having thus reviewed the buildings, both in their past and 
present form, we will pass on to the history of this fortress. 

From the time of the compiling of Domesday Book until the 
year 1476 there is no authentic account of the erection or exist- 
ence of any Castle at Ashby. That there was a Castle is proved 
by the present remains, already mentioned, which shew it to have 
been erected soon afler the Conquest. William the Conqueror 
gave this manor, with no less than 66 others, to Hugh de Grente- 
maisnel, who gave it over to his nephew Ivo or John, and it will 
be remembered that this Hugh erected the Castles of Groby and 
Hinckley. It afterwards passed into the family of Robert 
Beaumeis, whose niece married Alan la Zouch. Their son 
William, who died in 11 99, was the first Baron Zouch of Ashby 
by tenure, and this family gave the affix of Zouch to the town of 
Ashby. 

When Sir Walter Scott was on a visit to Sir George Beaumont 
at Cole Orton, he visited and inspected Ashby Castle, and studied 
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its history. No doubt it was this visit that furnished him with 
material for the description of the scene of the tournament in his 
celebrated romance of " Ivanhoe," which, according to the novel, 
took place about the year 1194, when the Castle was the property 
of Roger de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, who was then absent 
in the Holy Land, and " Prince John in the meanwhile occupied 
his Castle, and disposed of his remains without scruple." 
(" Ivanhoe," chap, xiv.) 

This is not correct. The title of Earl of Winchester was not 
created till the year 12 10, and Roger de Quincy, above men- 
tioned, succeeded his &ther as second Baron in 12 19. Moreover 
the manor continued in the possession of the Zouch family 
without interruption until the year 1399, when, on the death of 
Hugh la Zouch, the title of Baron Zouch became extinct, after 
the family had held the manor for nearly 200 years. Near to 
Ashby, on the road to Smisby, is a field containing some mounds 
of earth, and tradition has it that this is the spot where the 
"Gentle and Joyous Passage of Arms at Ashby" was held, whilst 
the " deep lane running between two banks overgrown with hazel 
and holly" is no doubt that part of Ashby known as the Callis. 
(Chap, xi.) 

The next owner of the Castle was Sir Hugh Bumell, who had 
married Joyce de Botelvart, a distant relative of the Zouch family, 
and the manor was held by him until his death in 1419. During 
the unsettled state of the country through the Wars of the Roses 
the names of the subsequent owners are uncertain, but it was 
afterwards the property of James Earl of Ormond, who was taken 
prisoner in the battle of Towton Moor, and afterwards beheaded 
(May ist, 1461). Having been a strong supporter of the Lan- 
castrians, his Estates and Castle at Ashby were then confiscated 
by King Edward IV. 

The life of its next possessor, William Lord Hastings, is too 
well known to be entered upon here. He was the favourite and 
confidant of the King, who conferred on him, amongst other 
honours, the office of Captain of Calais, the richest and highest 
honour in the gift of the Crown, and created him Baron 
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Hastings of Ashby. When Edward was obliged to flee the 
Kingdom owing to the temporary restoration of Henry VI., Lord 
Hastings was the only man who went with him, and afterwards, 
at the battle of Bamet, was foremost in command. For services 
so distinguished, nothing could be denied him; accordin^y, 
when the King was at Nottingham in 1474, he gave license to 
Lord Hastings to inclose and impark 3000 acres of land and wood 
in Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 2000 in Bagworth, and 2000 in Kirby, and 
to erect fortified houses of lime and stone in these different 
places. 

This license is dated April 17th, 1474. and therefore we have 
the exact date at which the Castle was built Burton, in his 
" History of Ashby," says Lord Hastings " built there a large and 
fair house, and one stone tower of great height, strength and 
excellent workmanship. ;" whilst a note at the bottom of Buck's 
view says that he had license to make a Castle of this manor- 
house, unto which he adjoined a stone tower. From this it would 
appear that the manor-house was erected previous to this license 
and afterwards fortified, whilst the one stone tower was erected 
entirely at this date. Leland tells us that the lead for building 
the Castle was brought from Belvoir Castle and the manor-house 
of Stoke Daubenny, both of which Lord Hastings destroyed. 
The Castle was environed by three well-wooded parks — ^the Great 
Park, which was three miles in circumference, Brostepp Park for 
fistllow deer, and the Little Park for red deer. 

This was the home of Lord Hastings, the most important 
nobleman of that age, in whose retinue were no less than two 
lords, nine knights, fifty-eight esquires, and twenty gentlemen. 
But this pomp was of short duration, and upon the death of 
Edward, he was accused by Richard III. of treason, and beheaded 
on Tower Green (June 13, 1483). 

He was succeeded by his son, Edward Lord Hastings, whose 
son George was created the first Earl of Huntingdon in 1529. 
His grandson, Henry, third Earl of Huntingdon, was appointed 
in September, 1562, with the Earls of Shrewsbury and Hereford 
to guard the Queen of Scots, then a prisoner in Tutbury Castle, 
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and two months after received an order for her removal, which 
was "dated at Windsore, the 22nd of Novembre, in the twelfth 
year of our reigne." Consequently Mary was removed from 
Tutbury Castle to that of Ashby, in which she was for a short 
time confined; but as she was soon afterwards removed to 
Coventry, no doubt Ashby was only used as a sort of resting- 
place. Tradition has it that she was confined in the room called 
the Solar, which is known as Mary Queen of Scots' Room ; but 
I hear that the room that was originally so called was pulled down 
when the present manor-house was built 

The next event in the history of the Castle was the enter- 
tainment given by George, the fourth Earl of Huntingdon, to 
Queen Anne (wife of James I.) and their son Prince Henry, who 
were on their way from York to London. A letter is extant in 
which the Earl of Huntingdon asks the Earl of Shrewsbury to 
use his influence in procuring a visit of the Queen, and is dated 
June 13th, 1603, and the visit took place a fortnight afterwards — 
three months only after the death of Elizabeth. The Earl, how- 
ever, did not long survive this event ; he died the year following, 
and was succeeded by his grandson Henry, the fifth Earl of 
Huntingdon. 

The Castle now was kept up by this nobleman in a style worthy 
of a sovereign, and the manner of living was on a most princely 
scale. He issued a set of rules for the management of his house- 
hold, which is dated 1609. This household-book contains the 
duties of all his officers, which are divided under different heads, 
and from which we gather the every-day life of the occupants 
within the Castle walls. His principal officer was the Steward, 
and amongst others were the Gentleman of the Horse, the 
Gentleman Usher, the Usher of the Hall, the Yeoman of the 
Pantry, the Yeoman of the Buttery, the Chaplain, the Clerk of 
the ICitchen, the Almoner, etc. 

In August, 1606, the Countess of Derby, visited her son-in-law, 
the Earl, at Ashby, and in her honour a mask was performed at 
the Castle. It was specially written by John Marston, and was 
entitled " The Lord and Ladye of Huntingdon's Entertainment 
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of their right noble mother, Alice, Countess Dower of Derby.' 
A manuscript copy of this mask was in the library of the late 
Earl of Bridgewater, and an abridged version is printed in BelFs 
'* Huntingdon Peerage." 

James I., attended by a numerous suite, next visited the Casde 
in 1617, and the expense caused by such visit was so great that 
the Earl was almost ruined. The length of his stay is variously 
stated from three weeks to two months, and it is well known that 
it was part of the policy of King James to visit any of his subjects 
whose power and riches rendered them formidable, and, by his 
long residence at their expense, to lessen his fortunes, and thus 
quell any ambition they might have after the Crown. The King 
had been entertained by the Earl the previous year, at his house 
in High Street, Leicester (of which building the brick tower is all 
that now remains), and in consideration of the expense that vas 
likely to fall on the Earl a second time, the Corporation of 
Leicester generously conferred a yoke of fat oxen, worth, as it is 
specified, ^^13 6s. 8d. or £1^. On this occasion the dinners 
were always served up by 30 poor Knights in velvet gowns and 
gold chains, and the nobility of the district were invited to 
Ashby to pay their respects to the King ; but Lord Stanhope of 
Harrington — a man, as Bell says, somewhat flighty and eccentric 
— refused to attend. The King, hearing of this, sent for him 
and reproved him ; " But," said the King, " I excuse you, for the 
people say you are mad." " I may be mad, my Liege Sovereign," 
said Lord Stanhope, '' but I am not half so mad as my Lord 
Huntingdon, who is worried by bloodhounds." 

In Blackwood's Magazine for 1841 is a poem on this Royal 
visit, composed of twenty-nine verses of six lines each. The last 
word of every verse ends with the word "Ashby-de-la-2^uch," 
and the poem concludes as follows : — 

'* The bells did ring, 
The gracious King 
Enjoy'd his visit much ; 
And we've been poor — 
E*er since that hour, 
At Ashby-de-la.2:ouch.** 
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But the days of the Castle were numbered. This noble Earl 
lived to see his country divided by all the horrors of civil war, 
and though advanced in years he nevertheless took some part in 
trying to resist the advance, but without success. He died in 
1643. His younger son, Henry Hastings, became the leader of 
the Royalists in Leicestershire, whilst the Parliamentary army was 
genendled by Lord Grey of Groby, son of the Earl of Stamford. 

These two men were mortal enemies and deadly rivals, and the 
feud which had existed long before the breaking out of the civil 
war now increased. The banner of Hastings was a fiery furnace 
on a field gules, with the motto "Quasi Ignis Conflatoris"; whilst 
that of Lord Grey bore the words "For Religion, King and 
Country" and "A ma Puissance." 

The Earl of Huntingdon's name was placed at the head of the 
Commission of Array, and was published by Mr. Hastings in 
Leicester on the i6th of May, 1642, he having marched there 
from Ashby with a number of colliers, whom he had armed with 
pikes, muskets and calivers ; but meeting with opposition from 
the High Sheriff (who read the votes of the House of Parliament, 
in which the Commission was voted illegal), he was driven by the 
populace to the inn, and the gates were shut. That night their 
arms were stolen, and Henry Hastings was obliged to run away 
to Ashby. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Hastings was made Colonel-General of 
Leicestershire, and by letters patent, dated October 29, 1643, 
created Baron Hastings of Loughborough, known afterwards as 
the celebrated Lord Loughborough. The Castle was then fortified 
by him ; earthworks were thrown up and trenches dug, and the 
place made a secure retreat in the event of disaster. From Ashby 
Lord Loughborough made several attacks upon the neighbouring 
villages, and even to the walls of Leicester, where men were 
placed on guard day and night, and chains put across the 
bridges to prevent a surprise ; whilst on the other hand Lord 
Grey established garrisons at Leicester Abbey and Bagworth, 
and supplied the villages with arms and ammunition for their own 
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defence. From these wars a district between Bardon and 
Bagworth is still called Battle Flat. 

The history of the Castle during these times is well known, on 
account of the number of letters extant from soldiers in the 
Parliamentary army, written to their friends in London, which, 
though shewing a great deal of truth, were nevertheless written 
with much prejudice. Other accounts of the war round Ashby 
and the neighbourhood are to be found in the reports and perfect 
diurnal of the Parliament, Whitlocke, and the diary of a Major 
Symonds, a soldier in the Parliamentary army. 

The first of these letters to be noticed is one written by a 
Parliamentarian in Leicester to his friend in London, and con- 
taining an account of the Castle and its inmates at this date. It 
is as follows : — 

«« Lestbr, Nov. 14. — Sir,— Our forces are gone with Derby horse towards 
Ashby ; but the enemy are very strong and their works good, thiy have vamUs 
under the ground^ through which they can go from one fort to another at 
their pleasure ; provisions they have good store ; hung-beef plenty round 
about their kitchen within^ and have lately been killing and salting of more. 
There are as debased wicked wretches there as if they had been raked oat of 
hell, as we are informed by some that have come from thence : they have 
invented a new kind of compliment for a kind of protestation ; and if they 

affirm or deny a thing, it is usual to do it with this saying, ' ' 

if such a thing be so, or not so, in their ordinary speech. And this no 
wonder, for they have three malignant priests there, such as will drink and 
roar, and domineer and swear, as well as ever a Cabb of them all ; and end 
and begin one health after another ; and swear and domineer, so as it would 
make one's heart to ache, to hear the country people to relate what they heard 
of them. The Cabb will cozen and cheat one another most wonderfuUy ; 
steal one another's horses, and ride out and sell them ; and sometimes come 
again, sometimes run away, as if they were at their wits* end. The earl of 
Huntingdon is in the garrison ; but the lord of Loughborough, his brother, 
is not there ; there are also many Irish there, who have lately made a newfort^ 
a very strong work^ and it is called the Irish fort ; who have been bold upon 
some clashing between them and those that profess themselves to be 
Protestants in Ashby garrison. The Irish rebels have told them to their faces, 
that they fight for the old true Catholic Religion, which is better than ours, 
and puts them in better condition than they that are hereticks ; and swear 
that, if ever they be straitened by a siege, that they will bum the town to 
the ground. But our forces are gone to try what they can do ; and I hope in 
a short time to give you a further account of their actions." — '* Perfect 
Diurnal," Saturday, November 16. 
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Here we see the use of these subterranean passages mentioned 
previously in the description of the Castle, and the new fort called 
the Irish Fort was no doubt the Mount-house. At a considerable 
height on the kitchen walls are still remaining some strong iron 
nails driven into the wall, which fully confirms the passage, 
" hung beef round about their kitchen within." 

(ToU conHnued.) T. H. FOSBROOKE. 

Z2S— The Guildhall Leicester ("CV^/i/mtre^;.— Sometimes 

the Earl of Worcester's players came, but most frequently those 

of Robert Dudley, the powerful Earl of Leicester. The chief of 

this company was James Burbage, the father of the celebrated 

tragedian and fnend of Shakespeare. They were here in 1567, 

when 3s. 4d. was given to Lord Leicester's musicians. In 1570, 

8s. 6d. was paid to the Earl's players here, and either in their 

way here or returning they visited Stratford-upon-Avon, and 

received 6s. 8d. from the town funds of Stratford for their 

performance. Shakespeare was then eleven, and, as the son of 

a leading member of the Corporation, would most probably be 

allowed to witness the play given at their charge. Richard 

Burbage, the son, was a member of the Earl's company, which 

performed at the Blackfriars and Globe Theatres. They were 

called the Queen's Players, and sometimes the Lord Chamberlain's 

servants — from which we may understand the origin of the Lord 

Chamberlain's jurisdiction now exercised over stage plays. Under 

this title their visits here are frequently referred to in the Old 

Hall papers and accounts, and on the accession of James I., a 

patent under the Great Seal was granted to Lawrence Fletcher, 

William Shakespeare, Richard Burbage, and others to play 

throughout his dominions. As to Burbage, the companion of 

Shakespeare, Bishop Corbet in his "Iter Boreale" visited 

Bosworth to see the Battle YifM, and takes a great deal of fun 

out of the host of his inn, describing, in doggerel rhyme, how 

very minutely he related the incidents of the battle, but chiefly 

** Where he mistook a player for a king^— 
For when he should have said King Richard dyed, 
And called— a horse I a horse !— he Burbagi ciy'd." 
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Mr. Kelly adds that there is a tradition among us that Shake- 
speare performed with a company of players in our Town HalL 
At all events he was a member and shareholder in the Elarl of 
Leicester's company. The EarFs sister, the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, was a frequent resident here, from whom the players 
would expect support Aubrey, writing in 1680, says this William 
(Shakespeare), being inclined to poetry and acting, came to London 
about eighteen (that is, about 1582), and was an actor at the 
playhouse, and did act exceeding well; and in the license for 
the company in 1603 he was second on the list of licensees. 
The late Mr. Rollings used to think that Shakespeare's de- 
scription of wild scenery in Lear may have been suggested by 
the then desolate heaths of Chamwood. The force of traditional 
evidence may be well illustrated by Burton (our county historian), 
who says, writing in 1662, that the villagers of Stoke Golding 
have many occurrences in memory through some persons there 
who saw the battle fought, being living within less than forty 
years, of which persons he had had the relation only by second- 
hand; and in Notes and Queries a person writing in 1857, says, 
"I have an aunt now eighty-nine years of age, who, in early life, 
knew one who was in the habit of saying — I knew a man, who 
knew a man, who knew a man who danced at Court in the days 
of Richard III.; thus leaving three links only between one who 
knew Richard III. and one now alive." Then the account of 
Wolse/s death at Leicester Abbey may have received some of its 
thrilling beauty from Shakespeare's actually inspecting the then 
magnificent pile where the Cardinal '' bade a long farewell to all 
his greatness." 

It is true, we should not like to try a man for his life on such 
evidence as I have referred to, but if we believe Speed's Chronicle 
about Richard the Third's head being broken on the Bow Bridge, 
or indeed half the statements accepted as fact on tradition, we 
may safely assign to our Guildhall any honour which belongs to 
the place where the greatest genius of England enacted his own 
immortal creations. If his admirers from all parts of the world 
bend their steps with reverence to his reputed birth-place — 
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repaired and restored as it is — and to Anne Hathawa/s cottage, 
because they are pleased to believe that he there showed in 
courting her the same human nature as their own, — I say if they 
do all this on the circumstantial evidence of his father having 
such a house, and Miss Hathaway living in such a cottage — ^the 
cynics who would say that we befool ourselves with the idea that 
we have a valuable historical relic among us, cannot be safe 
guides of public opinion or taste in such matters. The year 
1587-8 (in which Leicester received from Queen Elizabeth a 
charter of incorporation, vesting the government in a Mayor, 
twenty-four Aldermen, and forty-eight Burgesses), was also 
eminent in the annals of the Guildhall as that in which it 
celebrated the defeat of the Spanish Armada. We may well 
imagine how loyal and earnest were the .people in raising the 
forces required for the defence of the country, as we read Mr. 
Thompson's spirited narrative, and how readily the Queen was 
moved to grant the Charter to inspire and reward their zeal in 
the nation's cause. All males between nineteen and fifty, of 
whom there were 12,580 in the town and county, were summoned 
by Mr. Thomas Skeffington, of Belgrave, the High Sheriff. Two 
thousand were sent to the camp at Tilbury. The defeat of the 
Armada was celebrated by a sumptuous banquet held in the 
present Guildhall, when the Mayor, Mr. George Norrice, enter- 
tained Lord Huntingdon, Walter Hastings, who commanded the 
Leicestershire men, the Sheriff, and others. The bells of the 
churches were rung for years afterwards on the anniversary of 
this day. 

We must proceed to observe that in 1632 the Town Library, 
which had been kept first in St. Martin's Church tower, and 
then in the chancel, was transferred to its present room, which 
is erroneously said to have been erected to receive it, the fact 
being clear from its ancient internal woodwork, that it was 
merely adapted and converted into a library at the cost of the 
then existing Corporation, as appears by a document, dated 
1644, the building being begun in 1632, and finished in 1633. 
In 1636 the parlour was renewed by the wainscoting — the noble 

Y 2 
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chimney-piece was erected [date 1637] — and the windows reno- 
vated, the glass being of foreign workmanship, and illustrative 
of the months of the year. The heraldic paintings on the ceiling 
of the hall are modem editions of the arms of the town, and of 
the Earl of Huntingdon, who flourished in the days of Elizabeth. 
I may here observe that the architect of the new Town Hall, 
Mr. Frank J. Hames, most kindly sent me his opinion of the 
old structure, in which he confirms Mr. Gordon Hill's geneial 
description, but speaking of the generally sound condition of the 
massive oak skeleton of the Hall, he says: — "The roof is of a 
very excellent and massive character, entirely characteristic of the 
period to which the building belongs. The tie beam, with its 
moulded rib stopping upon an octagonal shaft, with caps and 
bases, all of beautiful detail, is cut to camber out of the solid 
Although the exposed wood-work is grained and varnished, the 
rafters plastered over, and some of the original character 
destroyed, yet there is a grandness and boldness about the roof 
which modem work faOs to attain. The windows are judiciously 
placed at a uniform and high level, — the whole range so as to 
obtain a horizontal tie all round the building, midway between 
the sill and wall plate. The premises, apart from their associa- 
tions, are worthy to be preserved. Leicester is not rich in half- 
timber buildings, or in good examples of old domestic work. 
The town is rapidly becoming modem, and of small interest to 
the student, and as it is certain that the Hall can be retained, I 
should regret to find the Corporation agree to the destruction of 
a building which has done such good service, and is capable of 
being made useful at a comparatively small outlay. The more I 
see of the place, the more I am able to appreciate its value as 
an old example of good work, and I tmst it will be preserved 
to this ancient borough for future generations." When Mr. John 
Henry Parker, renowned through Europe for his discoveries in 
excavating ancient Rome, was here in 1870, I heard him describe 
the Hall He said, although it had much of a medieval 
character, it was thought to be of the time of Elizabeth. He 
said that Shakespeare had performed in that very building shortly 
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after its construction, when fitted up as a theatre. He con- 
sidered it a good example of the time of Elizabeth and Charles I., 
and, at first sight, might pass for a century earlier, as it preserved 
a more ancient mediaeval character than we get generally in 
Elizabeth's time, and the roof seemed at first to be of the four- 
teenth century. I think Mr. Gordon Hill, who had given it a 
more minute inspection, had assigned the date more accurately 
as earlier than Mr. Parker fixed, by a century, and so justified 
Mr. Parker's first impression rather than his last Mr. Parker, 
eminent and cautious as an archaeologist, stated, without qualifi- 
cation, the fact of Shakespeare having acted here. 

To the present and past generation the preservation of the 
buildings must be interesting, if they respect the place where so 
many battles for civil and religious freedom have been fought. 
During the long dark day of party misrule and despotism which 
preceded municipal reform, and the impartial gift of justice, the 
Old Hall witnessed many a gallant resistance of wrong, and heard 
many an indignant prophecy that justice would one day be done. 
How fruitful were these seeds of an enlightened love of right, 
and of an omnipotent public opinion we may never know. But 
some of us can recall the final contest with oppression when 
the Knights of Liberty slew her foes ; and we never pass the " Old 
Bam," as it is sometimes called by modem enthusiasts of a false 
economy, without our imagination peopling it again with those 
noble men, who wrought reform and established self-govemment, 
which means the further development of individual life and 
patriotism. Geo. Stevenson. 

Z26.— Pla]riiig in Church on Innocents' Day.— From a 
contemporary we glean the following: — "When living in the 
parish of Exton, Rutland, some fifteen years ago, I was told by 
an old lady that in her girlhood, in the very early years of this 
century, it was the custom for children to be allowed to play in 
the church on 'Innocents' Day.' At that time the grandfather of 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol was vicar of Exton. It 
would be, I suppose, a survival of a Miracle Play or the Boy 
Bishop." 
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127.— The Last of the Burgeses of Leicestershire. — 

On the 3rd of June, 1887, at the advanced age of ninety years, 
died Mrs. Goodacre, widow of the late John Goodacre, £sq.y of 
Lutterworth, and daughter of Francis Burges of that place, a 
lady who claimed to be the last of the ancient family of Burges 
of Leicestershire. From Nichols' History of Leicestershire it 
appears that this family held lands at Melton Mowbray as early 
as the reign of Richard II., when one Thomas de Burgeis was 
living there. Robert de Burgeis (bearing arms "arg. on a bend 
between six cross-crosslets fitch^e gu. three lozenges arg.") also 
possessed lands at Melton Mowbray, and was succeeded by his 
son John, who assumed the surname " de Melton." Mr. Nichds 
gives an engraving of this gentleman's seal, from an old deed in 
his own possession. The inscription round the seal reads " sigfl- 
lum iohannis de Melton," and the deed to which it is attached v& 
dated the first year of Henry V. 

In 1415 John Burgeys conveyed away his lands at Melton 
Mowbray, and in 1445 his son William did likewise. 

In the '* Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica" is the following 
description of a tomb in the south transept of Melton Mowbray 
church, " On an altar monument, with the arms of Bulges (as 
above) at the head and both sides, lies the figure of a lady in 
alabaster, two angels in long robes and in a sitting posture 
support and raise up the upper cushion on which her head rests, 
&c At her feet are two dogs with collars round the neck, %xJ* 

In 1603 the Burges arms were to be seen in one of the 
windows in Melton Mowbray church, as also at the Swan Inn, 
impaling those of Ashby, "sa. three leopards' heads jessant 
fleur-de-liz arg." 

Francis Burges, the grandfather of Eliza Goodacre, by his wife 
Elizabeth had one son, Francis, who lived at Lutterworth, and 
married Sarah, daughter of the Rev. Richard Wilson (to whose 
memory there is a tablet and window in Lutterworth church). 
This Francis Burges had one son, Francis, a lieutenant in the 
83rd regiment, and a daughter, Eliza, who married John Good- 
acre of Lutterworth. 
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Of the former a curious incident is related. In an engagement 
during the Peninsular War he received a bullet wound in the leg, 
and in the confusion of the fight lost his watch, chain and seals. 
Some time after the battle, however, he was surprised by their 
return, they having been found on the field and recognized by 
the arms on the seals, one of which, that bearing his crest (a 
griffin stabant) is in the possession of the writer. 

This Francis Burges built Lutterworth House, which, on his 
death, unmarried, in 1825, passed, with his other estates, to his 
sister, Mrs. Goodacre, who died, as above stated, in 1887, the 
last of her race. Hugh Goodacrs. 

Z28.— Whitwick Church.— Some stained glass windows 
from the workshops of Messrs. Burlison and Grylls, designed 
by Mr. Bodley, were placed in the south aisle of Whitwick 
Church, now two years ago, and as they are valuable not 
only as works of art but also by reason of the history of the 
Church and Parish which they serve to illustrate, I venture to 
hope that a short notice of them may prove interesting to your 
subscribers. 

The windows are three in number, and were the spontaneous 
gift of two brothers, the Messrs. Hextall. Two of two lights each 
are in the south aisle of the Church, and one of three lights is in 
the east wall of what was, until the restoration of the Church in 
1848, the south chapel of the Church, and is now the south aisle^ 

The subjects chosen are intended to illustrate different periods 
of English Church History, and therefore we find figures repre- 
senting St. Alphege, a Saxon Archbishop ; the Venerable Bede, 
a Saxon monk ; St Alban, the proto martyr of England; and St. 
George, the Patron Saint. All four figures are most beautifully 
and appropriately depicted with the symbols and ornaments of 
their respective careers and occupations. These four figures 
occupy the side windows of the aisle. 

But while they alone would have been at once a handsome gift 
and valuable as works of art ; and instructive, as indicating the 
truth that the Church traces her origin to the earliest historical 
period of national life \ the interest which attaches to them, in the 
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eyes of parishioners of Whitwick at any rate, culminates in the 
scene represented in the east window. It is treated as a picture 
and illustrates an incident which occurred in the parochial history 
of Whitwick in the thirteenth century. 

It appears from the architect's survey of the Church at the 
commencement of the work of restoration that a portion at least 
of the fobric of the sacred building was of the year 1200. The 
emoluments of the benefice at any rate were not legally assigned 
to the Incumbent for 44 years later ; meantime they remained in 
the hands of the Bishop of the Diocese of Lincoln, though it 
appears that one WiUiam Shawell discharged the duties as 
vicar in the earlier part of the century. At the date indicated, viz. 
A.D. 1244, Robert Grossteste consolidated the benefice, that is, 
handed over the tithes both great and small to the use and 
enjoyment of the first Rector of the Parish, whose name was 
Ralph Talbot It is this incident which is depicted in the window 
under consideration. Bishop Grossteste was a man of large 
and enlightened views and a strong opponent of all ecclesiastical 
impropriation. He was the friend and contemporary of 
Simon de Montfort, the famous Earl of Leicester. We find the 
latter therefore standing just behind the kneeling figure of Talbot 
as though to see justice done, while the Bishop sitting in his 
chair is represented in the act of handing the legal document to 
the Rector. The details of the picture are admirably executed, 
the Church with its massive 13th century tower on the right, and 
the Norman keep of King John on the left, groups of monks and 
sisters of mercy mingling with the knights, retainers and secular 
clergy, while in the distance may be recognized the outline 
of Peldar Tor. In the two quatrefoils at the head of the window 
are represented figures of St. Chad of Mercia and St Hugh of 
Lincoln, thereby identifying the Church of the seventh with the 
Church of the thirteenth century ; while the artist, by happily 
catching likenesses of living or lately deceased prelates of the 
nineteenth century Church of England, has rivetted the links of 
the chain of continuity of the past with the present day. 

A. F. TOLLEMACHE. 
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129. — Some Leicestershire Fonts.— Sapcote,— About 
the end of the last century this singular font was turned into the 
Church yard, where it did duty as a water-butt for more than thirty 
years ; it was afterwards removed into the Rectory garden, but the 
late Rev. J. Bickersteth had it carefully repaired, raised on a shaft, 
and once more appropriated to its former holy use. We have great 
pleasure in giving an illustration of it, and hope that the example 
set by the late Rector of Sapcote may induce others to restore 
many beautiful subjects now lying neglected and desecrated. 
The bowl, which is the only original portion, is circular and cut 
into sixteen concave faces, enriched with a very peculiar kind of 
foliage, and the angles both above and below are chamfered and 
ornamented. Its date appears to be late Norman, or Transition. 
It stands in the centre of the nave at the west end, in a line with 
the north and south doors. The dimensions are : — 

Height, 3ft sXin* Depth of bowl, ift 7>iiii. 

Diameter across top, aft. 7in. Depth of interior, ift. 3tn. 

Diameter of interior, ift ii^in. 

All Saints', Leicester. — ^This font is decidedly of Early 

English character, and the foliage is very deeply and elaborately 

sculptured. Until about 1840 the bowl appeared to rest on a 

massive octagonal shaft, which examination proved to be 

composed of a quantity of rubbish built up round the present 

central circular one; on removing the pavement, the original 

basement stone was discovered, from which it was evident that 

the central pillar was formerly surrounded by four smaller ones ; 

consequently it was in this manner restored, and the bowl cleaned 

and repaired with great care and judgment It has a water drain, 

some remains of staples, and stands upon a single step in the 

north-west angle of the nave. The dimensions are : — 

Height (exclusive of the step), 3ft 6>iin. Diameter of interior, aft. 
Circumference of bowl at top, 8ft Sin. Depth of ditto ift. 2in. 

Diameter across top, aft. 8^in. 

In the Church the parts most deserving of notice are the fine 

roof of the north and south aisles, particularly the former, a good 

Norman doorway at the west end, and some encaustic tiles chiefly 

collected from the chancel. 
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13P.—A Supernatural Appearance or Mirage seen 
near Hambleton in Rutland.— In White's directory of 
Leicester and Rutland, 1846, on page 629, under Lindon, a 
parish adjoining Hambleton, it is said "Mr. Whiston, in the 
" Phil.'^rans., vol. iii., gives an extraordinary account of two 
^^mock suns and a considerable halo seen here in 1721." I once 
witnessed an appearance which I should hesitate to believe had it 
been told me by anyone I thought at all accustomed to 
draw the long bow. It occurred in winter about ten years ago, 
at about half-past six in the evening, at the place where you turn 
off the Stamford Road for Hambleton, where I then lived. At that 
time I used very often to drive down to Oakham in the evening 
to bring up my son from school. Generally speaking, we used 
to meet the Exton postman (who drove a cart) before we turned 
off the Stamford Road for Hambleton. One night, I and my 
son will remember as long as we live, for we both saw it, the most 
extraordinary thing we are ever likely to see. Just as we were in the 
very act of crossing the road to take the turn to Hambleton, to our 
horror we saw the Exton postman in his trap close upon us, and 
as we were already well into the middle of the road, nothing I 
thought could avert a collision. However, I instantly pulled 
my left hand rein to try to regain in some measure my proper 
side of the road, and allow the trap to pass. But lo, in almost 
less time than I could take to give a sudden pull at my rein, man, 
cart, horse and all had utterly vanished, and the road was free for 
us to take the turn for Hambleton without let or hindrance. We 
could both have sworn that it was the Exton postman and his horse 
and cart that we saw so close upon us, for we generally met him. 
We could not understand at the moment how he and his horse 
and trap could have come upon us so quietly, and therefore so 
suddenly. But it was no man, horse and trap that we saw, as 
the whole thing no sooner appeared than it suddenly disappeared 
again. We had scarcely turned the comer into the Hambleton 
road than we heard the Exton postman's trap coming along the 
road some two or three hundred yards off. I and my son 
concluded that it must have been a mirage, for we both saw man 
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horse and cart close upon us as distinctly as ever we saw anything 
in our lives, and the impression it made upon me remains most 
vividly printed on my mind at the present moment 

About that time, it may have been some months earlier or 
later, but it was about the time Mr. Marshall's house at Hambleton 
was being built, some workmen going to their work at Hambleton 
told me that they saw what they described as two suns. 

What I and my son saw, which I have accurately described 
may appear very extraordinary, but we can both vouch for its 
being a foct. 

Benjamin Barratt, late Vicar of Hambleton 
cum Braunston, now of Braunston only, 

131.— Leicester Election, 1826.— Lord Macaulay's 
Squib. — Among the incidents of the election which took place 
in this town, in the year 1826, was one known to a few only of 
our readers. This was the publication of a bill emanating from 
the pen of Thomas Babington Macaulay, then comparatively 
unknown to fome, but now ranking foremost among the historians 
of England, with whose eloquence and literary accomplishments 
everyone — or, at least, everyone possessing any pretension to 
intelligence — is familiar. It runs as follows : — 

FRAGMENT OF AN ANCIENT ROMANCE. 
" Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 
Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Il Pbnsbroso." 

And now the day was come, whereon it behoved such knights 
as, for love of the enchained princess, were minded to encounter 
danger, to do battle against the champions of the Blue Magician. 
So the lists were set out, and proclamation made : and the lady 
was brought forth in her fetters, sad, but exceedingly beautiful. 

Then rode into the lists two knights of gallant bearing and 
courteous demeanour. The first was in purple armour, and on 
his shield he bare a wheat sheaf and a broken chain, with this 
motto, 

*'Xfbertc ct XoBautc*" 
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Next came a knight in party-coloured armour, which changed its 
colour, like shot silk, according as the sun shone upon it : for 
now it was purple, and now again it was blue. And his device 
was one Ming between two stools. And round it was this scroll, 

^^TTwo 0oun50 from one tondue» 
TTwo breatbd from one lun^t 
TTwo faced in one boode, 
never wrou^bt daine ne doobe." 

And these two knights rode three times round the lists, and none 
appeared to measure lance with them. Wherefore all that 
pitied the captive Princess, or hated the Blue Magician, shouted 
for joy and hope. 

But the Blue Magician called unto him the foul fiend who on 
earth is called Bourbedji, his familiar imp, and said to him, 
" Bourbedji, thou seest that he of purple armour, and he of the 
two stoob will carry the day and set free the lady, unless order be 
taken, and that right soon. Now, therefore, go forth, and find 
me a champion." And Bourbedji went forth, and he spoke widi 
all the knights that were under the spells of the Blue Magician, 
with the Knight of the Spinning-jenny, and the Knight of the 
Orange Peel ; but they would not hearken to him. Then he 
went to the knight who lives on the Wolds, and bears in his 
scutcheon the seven lean ears of com with this motto : 

^*Xet poor man 0tatve, 00 tbere be feast 
for peer anb SidboPt "Knidbt anb prfeef' 

But neither would the Knight of the Seven Lean ears comply ; 
for he feared sore the prowess of the purple knight Now there 
lived near a craven knight, that never came either in mellay of 
battle, or galliard of ladies. To him came Bourbedji and said 
Brave Sir, the Blue Magician is sore bested : and if thou wilt do 
battle for him, thou shalt possess the princess and her dowry." 
And that unknightly knight put on his armour. It was blue, and 
his device was a cock azure, with a tail argent ; and round it was 

written 

**% neitber etrutte, ne crowe, ne fidbte» 
#oc wbst JSecaude ms tail is wbite. 
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And when the Blue Knight came to the lists he saluted not the 
ladies, nor gave largess to the heralds, nor caracoled round the 
open space, nor gave any signs of good cheer and stout heart, as 
beseems gentle blood, but he lay on his horse like a miller's sack, 
and he looked like a thief that hath reached the last round of 
the ladder and the last stave of the psalm. And he bade 
Bourbedji have a leech in readiness ; and held his spear as if he 
wist not how to couch it. 

But not so he of the purple armour ; for he rode at that 
recreant knight right ferociously, and smote him down and 
trampled upon him. And the crowd shouted and clapped their 
hands, and said '* Glory to the purple knight i Accursed be the 
Blue Magician and his slaves !" and the ladies threw on the 
purple knight violets and lilies. But him of the blue they took, 
and stripped off his armour, and stuck over him white cock's 
feathers, and set him on an ass with his foce to the tail, and bade 
him return whence he came, lest worse should beM him. Now 
of this craven our history saith no more. 

Then all the people took the Blue Magician, and broke his 
wand, and burned him at a great stake for a wicked and fiendish 
sorcerer. And his ashes they sprinkled in the air. And the 
Princess was set free, and she espoused the Purple Knight ; and 
all that were there rejoiced ; chiefly the Knights Templars of the 
Holy Temple, and that good and gentle Knight of the Frith, 
which had before loved and served the Princess, and which did 
now with great content deliver her to the Purple Knight. 

Cio Hamet Benengeli. 
It may help the understanding of the handbill by readers in the 
present day, if we give a key to the characters here alluded to. 
The " knight in purple armour" was William Evans, Esq., the 
candidate of the Liberal party ; the " knight in party-coloured 
armour" was Mr. Otway Cave, who held an equivocal political 
position on the occasion in question ; the "knight of the spinning- 
jenny" was a Derbyshire gentleman ; the " knight of the Orange 
Peel" was, we believe, Mr., afterwards Sir Robert Peel ; the 
"knight who lives on the wolds" was Mr. Mundy; Bourbedji 
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was too well known to need pointing out ; the " craven knight* 
was Sir Charles Hastings; the " Knights Templars of the Holy 
Temple" were the Babingtons; and the "good and gentle 
knight of the Frith" was Thomas Pares, Esq., who had served 
the borough in Parliament. The reminiscences connected with 
this retrospect of times so different from the present exdte regret 
at the changes which have taken place of la,te years. 

^^ J^ ^$S^ 132.— John, Third Duke of 

C^^A^^^Is^la Rutland— The noble femily of 
OtES^^^^P'^^^^K ^^""^^ began to be powerful in 
Crf^J^s' ^Ckl^si North Leicestershire in the reign of 
t£^^^LjiiSl^^^g^^Lt ^^^^ ^^^' '^^^ members of this 
^^^^S^^^^^^^JJ family stood by Henry VIII. in his 
^^'*^*^^*'''^®^ great measures of Social and Re- 
ligious change. In 1525 Thomas was created Earl of Rutland, and 
rebuilt the ruined Castle of Belvoir as a magnificent residence. It 
was again destroyed by the Civil Wars of King Charles I. and 
his Parliament, to be rebuilt again and again, after many vicissi- 
tudes, with greater magnificence and importance, and is at 
this day the pride and glor}' of the county, and a fitting residence 
for the noble and illustrious house of Manners. Eight Earls of 
Rutland came and went till 1703, when John, the ninth Earl, 
was, in the reign of Queen Anne, created Duke of Rutland and 
Marquis of Granby, and this short introduction brings us to the 
subject of the present note. 

John, the third Duke of Rutland, was fortunate in having 
illustrious ancestors and illustrious issue. He was bom in 1696, the 
eldest son of the second Duke, his mother being Katherine, 
daughter of the patriot Lord William Russell, beheaded in the reign 
of James II., and Lady Rachel, his wife, a lady for all time to be 
held in reverence as the very pattern of all conjugal and domestic 
virtues. His son was the celebrated Marquis of Granby, the 
heroic and brave commander of our army in Germany, a gallant 
fine old English gentleman chiefly remembered at this day as the 
subject of numerous public-house signs, which still bear his 
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K.Q., LORD or THC BCOCHAMBCII. 

From a very scarce engrafting (lyij) in possession of R. Peachy Esq. 
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name. This Duke was a great favourite of George II. and held 
high office at Court, being a Knight of the Garter, a Privy 
Councillor, and at various times a Lord of the Bed Chamber, 
Lord Steward of the Household, and Master of the Horse. He was 
very Duke of very Duke, and notwithstanding his accumulated 
honours, he felt sorely the loss of his eldest son, the Marquis of 
Granby, who predeceased him, and his latter years were spent in 
retirement at Belvoir, and he became such a recluse that he 
obtained the epithet of "John o' the Hill," The portrait of this 
Duke, which is here produced in collotype, is from an extremely 
scarce and fine engraving from a painting by Jaruas, which 
engraving has in recent years fetched an enormous price. A 
copy was sold within the last two months, by public auction 
for twenty guineas, and another at Christie and Manson's a little 
earlier for over one hundred guineas. We were fortunate 
in obtaining permission to reproduce this engraving from a copy in 
the possession of a gentleman of well known antiquarian tastes, 
and thus have much pleasure in presenting it to our readers. 
He is, as will be seen by his robes, a Knight of the Garter, and 
carries the gold key as Lord Steward of the Household, and it is con- 
cerning him in his latter capacity that we have a word to say which 
may interest our readers. By a curious coincidence a short time 
since, there passed through the hands of the Editors the original 
MSS. expenses books kept by this nobleman in his capacities as Lord 
Steward and Master of the Horse. The volumes are written in 
the finest caligraphy on the purest vellum, and bound in the same 
material with Royal arms on the side, and give with much 
minuteness of detail the duties, emoluments, salaries and 
allowances of every member of the Royal Household, from the 
King on his throne to the turnbroach in the kitchen. He also 
describes the exact number, quality and style of viands, wines, 
consommes, &c., to be served at each table, with certain deduc- 
tions to be made when the Court is not in residence. Amongst 
the very curious entries which deserves more than a passing 
notice, is the following under the head of Household payments. 
To THE Cock & Crver — Samuel Shore— ;^i8 ss. od. 
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This item without explanation might appear very extraofdinaii 
and peculiar. The following are the well authenticated &ds 
concerning this absurd and antiquated custom :— 

During the season of Lent, an oflScer who was known as the 
jSjMg's Cock Grower^ dressed in a garb suited to the occaskm, 
crowed the hour every night within the precincts of the Palace^ 
instead of proclaiming it in the ordinary manner. On the fiist 
Ash Wednesday after the accession of the House of Hanofer, 
as the Prince of Wales, afterwards Geoige II., was sittii^ down 
to supper, this officer suddenly entered the apartment and 
proclaimed in a voice resembling " the cock's shrill clarion " that 
it was past ten o'clock. Taken by surprise and being veiy 
imperfectly acquainted with the English language, the Prince 
mistook the " cock-a-doodle-doo" as some mockery intended to 
insult him. He instantly rose, drew his sword, and would have 
made an end of the Cock Grower on the spot. The interpreter 
however with great difficulty made him understand the nature of 
the custom, and assured him that a compliment was intended, 
according to the Court etiquette of the time. The custom 
survived till the accession of Geoige II. in 1727, and the item 
which appears in the Lord Steward's book alluded to above 
appears to have been the last, for after this date the custom of 
warning the Court by the symbol which called back St Peter to 
repentance was abolished, and princes and courtiers have been 
left to the voice of reason and conscience alone. 

The word conscience recalls me to my two interesting books. 
Let us with these books before us, and reading between the lines^ 
peep into the court of St. James. We have a splendid picture 
of the manners of the Court at this period in Lord Hervey's 
memoirs, and Walpole's letters ; and, later, in the work of that 
master of sarcasm Thackeray. What do we see? Why ! fiddles seem 
to sing all through them; and wax lights, fine dresses, fine jokes, 
fine equipages glitter and sparkle there; for never was there such a 
giggling, smirking, brilliant, intriguing Vanity Fair as this Court of 
the second George. There was the strutting little Sultan, Majesty 
himself, in the coat he wore at the battle of Detdngen, for he 
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was no craven was dapper little George ; be carried himself bravely 
in £sice of the enemy, who admired bis courage if they ridiculed 
his manners ; there also was the beetle-browed Chesterfield ; the 
courtly and stately Rutland, the subject of our notice, the best 
and truest of them all ; John Lord Hervey with his deadly smirk ; 
the roystering Walpole who kept George on his throne and the 
Pretender at bay ; Hoadly, fawning and cringing from one 
Bishopric to another ; Pope from Twickenham and his friend the 
newly-made Dean of St. Patrick's, Swift ; jolly Mary Bellenden, Mrs. 
Lepell, Lady Suffolk, the £sit Walmoden, a German importation, 
and commonly called the ^^Kin^s awn f Maids of Honour, and alas 1 
maids of no honour^ all to add importance and grandeur to the 
Court, and swell the Bill, and support in Right Royal State our 
Sovereign Lord the King, his crown, and dignity. The King — ^who 
however had neither dignity, learning, morals nor wit, who tainted a 
great society by a bad example, who was low, grovelling, and sensual; 
and yet, when this Religious and Gracious King shufHed off this 
mortal coil in 1760, he was described by Bishop Porteous in some 
fulsome verses over which you may laugh or cry as suits your 
humour, thus : — "The earth was hot good enough for him, his only 
place was Heaven." But to return to our Duke, we find he was 
the last of the family who made Haddon his occasional residence. 
He built the hunting seat at Croxton, since used as a Dower 
House. He made many improvements at Belvoir, especially in 
the picture gallery and the cellars, he died in 1779 at the ripe 
old age of 83, and was buried with his ancestors at Bottesford, 
but his remains were afterwards removed to the Mausoleum at 
Belvoir^ He was succeeded in the Dukedom by his grandson, 
Charles (fourth Duke), who was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
1784, and was the grandfether of the present estimable nobleman, 
John, the seventh Duke, better known to this generation as Lord 
John Manners. 

J.S. 

* His wife was Bridget, only daughter and heiress of Robert Sutton, Lord 
Lexington ; married 1717, died 1734. It is from the younger o£&pring of 
this marriage that the family of Manners-Sntton is descended.— Ed. 

Z 
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Z33.— Rutland Guilds and Chantries (CanHtmed).— 

Barrowdon. — ^Tbe ChQntry w^hin o' lady Chapelle in the podi 
churche ther ffownded for the mayntenaunce of one prest to singt 
masse ther for ever. And hathe of landes and tenementes ther 
vnto belongjrnge scituate and beying w%m the Towne of barrow- 
den in the sayd Countie of Rutlande as by the Survey thereof 
made yt apperythe to the yerly value of Ivj' viij* wherof in 
Rentes to dyuers persons as apperyth by the survy vijs. And so 
Remaynethe Clere ffor the porcon of the Chauntrye preeste ther 
namyd S' Raffe hinman, of thage of xliij yers (beynge of good 
Reporte among his neyghbors) and servythe the cure ther and 
hath of other levynge for his Salarye of the parson besyde this 
sayd Chauntry xl' and meate and drynke yerely to the value of 
xlixs viij^, Tenths to the King per ann viijx, ann viij* and so 
remayneth xU* viij*. 

Memordid — opiate, omamentes or other goddes bdongynge to 
the sayd Chauntry and examyned by thothe of the partyes 
therunto Swome — ^none. 

The nomber of houselynge people in Barrowdon vnder die 
cure of the parson ther are Clx. 

The lands before menconyed were geven partlye by Kinge 
Edward the ijd as apperethe by a dedd datyd the viij^ of 
Octobr in the vij**' yere of his reigne (1315), and partlye by one 
Richard Smyth and Thomas Nycholls, whereof no deddes are 
to be seene ner. 

Ralph Hynman, incumbent of this Chantry was living 
Michmas 2 and 3 P. and M. (1555), and was receiving an annual 
pension of 41' 8* 

Whightwell, — One Chauntry within o' lady Chapell in porche 
church ther ffownded by Richard Wyghtwell prest, one of the 
Canons of the Cathedrall Churche of lyncoln, for the maynte- 
naunce of one preest to singe for ever, And hathe of landes 
and tenementes therunto belongyng lyenge in dyuers places 
within the Counties of Rutland and lincoln, as may appere by 
the Survey thero^ to the yerly value of cvijs* j*, wherof in Rente 
resolute to dyuers parsons as apperyth by the Survye iij* iiij^. 
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And so Remaynethe clere for the porcon of the Chauntry preest 
ther namyd, Sr Robt. Sucklynge, of thage of xlvj yers, hauynge 
no other levynge but his sayd Chauntrye who ys of honeste 
conversacon and good report emonge his neighbors, and hathe 
alwayes heretofore ben exercysed in the educacon of youth in 
lemyng* and yet vnable te serve because he his poor & blynd 
by the yere ciij' ix^. Tenths reserved to the King per ann ix* x^, 
and so remaines iii^ xiiij' x^. 

Memorandid — Plate belongjmge to the fiiimyture of the sayd 
Chauntry, as apperythe by the Inventory— one Chales weighinge 
XX ozs. delivered to the luell house. 

Omamentes belongjrnge to the sayd Chauntry as apperythe by 
the sayd Inuentory praysed at xxiij' xj^. The number of huslynge 
people ther vnder the Cure of the parson there are Ix. 

The Tenauntes of hambledon there were adioynge do clayme 
oute of the landes ther in hambledon in the tenure of William 
ffowler to the payment of there xv***^ when yt chaunsethe iij' iiij*. 

The founder of this Chantry was a native of the place, as his 
simame implies. Richd. de Whitwell, acolit, was ins.non.Jan., 
1324, to Bowden Parva rectory, Northants, on the presentation 
of the Prior and Convent (Augustines) of Launde. By fine of 
5 marks, Richd. de Whitewell, Prebendary of the preb. of 
Empingham (Rutland) in the church of the blessed Mary, Lincoln, 
obtained the royal license to assign in mortmain 2 mefsuages and 
2% virgates of land in Great and Little Hameldon and Whitewell 
for finding a certain chaplain to celebrate divine service daily for 
ever in the church of Whitewell for his good estate while living, 
and when dead to pray for his soul and those of his &ther, 
mother, and all the faithful departed. Dated, Westminster, 
20 Feb. 19 Edw. 3 (1344/5)— ^fl/-fw///p E. 3 p i m 31. An inq. 
ad quod damnum (27 E. 3 m. 20) was taken at Sleaford i May, 
1353, before Saher de Rocheford, escheator, when it was found 
not to the damage of the King or any other person to grant a 
license to Richd. de Whetewell, Mast Geffrey le Scrope, [G. le 
S. was 5^ son of Geof. le S. of Bolton, Yorks, 2nd son of Wm. 
le S. of Bolton, and was Seijt at law 9 £. 2; Attomey-gen. to the 
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King 14 E. 2; Justice of the C.P. 27 Sq)t, 17 E. 2 (1323); 
Chief Justice K.B., 38 Feb., 3 £. 3 (1327/); again 19 Dec^ 
4 E. 3 (1330); and again 20 Sept., 6 E. 3 (1332). He d 13 E. 3 
(1338) : his wife was Ivetta, d of Wm. Ros, of Ingmanthorpe, 
Yorks. Brown Willis says : Geoff le S. was R. of Bowden 
Magna, Leic, ins. c. 1366 on the pres. of Geoff le S. res. 1378; 
and succ by Rd. de S., presbyter, ins. 13 Kal, Jan, 1378, on the 
pres. of Hy. de S., of Masham, res. 1384, Preb. of Haydour cum 
Welton in 1343 and 1373, d 1380] and to Adam de L3rmbergfae^ 
Canons of the blefsed Mary of Lincoln to give in mortmain 4 
meOsuages, i croft, 8 cottages, 2 carucates of land, and 18/- rent, 
in the towns of Ounesby, Crokton, Aswardby, Swarby, Calwar- 
thorpe, Wylughby, and Phillip de Ounesby, i mefsuage, i croft, 
and 2 bovates of land to the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln. In 
137 1 Richd. Whitwell, Canon of Lincoln, gave certain land in 
Aunsby towards the founding of two more Chantries in Lincoln 
Cathedral for the soul's health of the donor and for that of the 
King (Pat 45, E. 3). In 1376 a payment from this manor was 
made towards the making up of the annual sum of 10 marks to 
a priest to pray for the soul of Bp. John GynwelL In the will 
of John Colthirste, of Aunsby, co. Lincoln, gent, made 21*^ 
May, and pr. 12 June, 1572, in P.C.C. is the following bequest 
To my son, John, all that capital mefsuage I do now inhabit, and 
all my mefsuage sometime belonging to the late chantry of Whit- 
well, CO. Rutland, with all the bams, &c., in Aunsby, and his 
heirs in de&ult, remainder respectively to my sons, Edwin and 
Thomas C. 

Of the estates of this chantry (comp. pro. com. Rutland, 
3 E. 6) the following are named. One tenement, situated at the 
east end of the town of Normanton, towards Empingham, with 
one little croft or pightel at the north end of the same, and 
divers lands in the fields of Normanton, then in the tenure of 
John Sherwood at the rent of i ix. p.a. Also of one tenement in 
Great Hambleton situated over against the Church-yd, called 
Chantry-house, with a small parcel of land on the north side of 
the same in nether Hambleton, with certain lands thereunto 
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belonging, demised to William Fowler (whose will will be given) 
at the rent of 225, %d. All which lands and tenements Edw. 6, 
by letters patent bearing date 16 Feb., 3 E. 6, 1549/50 granted 
to Edw. Warner and John Goswolde, who by their deed dated 
four days after, conveyed the same to Robt. Harbottle and his 
heirs for ever. 

In an interesting vol. of early wills at Lincoln, edited by A. 
Gibbons, esq., is one of William, chantry chaplain of Whittewell, 
a non. Sept, 1391 (Reg. Buckingham, 379). My body to be 
bur. in the church of Whittewell. Names, my brother Richd. 
and Margaret his wife, Thos. Park and his son. To the altar of 
B.V.M. in Exton church in australi, 40X. Item pictur sancti 
Michaelis de Exton, ax. td, John, parson of Whittewell, Wm. 
Hayward, John Boyvill, John Casterton. Pr. at Nettelham, 
20 Sept., 1391. 

At Michmas 2 and 3 P. and M., Robt. Sucklinge, incumbent 
of Whittewell chantry, was in receipt of an annual pension from 
the crown of 4/. 13J. 10^. The will of the founder is not at 
Lincoln, although says A. Gibbons, esq., of that city, kindly 
replying to my letter of enquiry, he and another gentleman " had 
had a good hunt for it.'' Justin Simpson. 

134.— Sapcote Churchwardens' Accounts, Z730-Z79Z.— 

The following extracts have been taken from an old Church- 
wardens' Account Book for the parish of Sapcote in Leicestershire. 
The M.S. commences in 1730, and contains the accounts of each 
Churchwarden in regular order down to 1 791. John Frewen, clerk, 
curate of Sapcote, who was buried there 19 Feb., 1735-6, signed 
the first few years' accounts; and his son, the Rev. Thomas 
Frewen, who was Rector of the parish from 1732 to 1778, 
signed them from 1735 '<> ^77<^« Mr. Frewen resigned in 1778, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Stanley Burrough, M.A., who 
held the living until his death in 1807. 

From 1730 to 1766 John Ellis, the parish clerk, received 
4s. 6d. yearly for his wages. He was buried at Sapcote, 30 Jan., 
1785, after having been clerk for 60 years. Joseph Ellis, his 
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successor, was buried 20 May, 1807. The office of parish clerk 
had been held by members of the Ellis family prior to the 
1 8th century. 

Many well known and old Sapcote names appear in the 
accounts, including the Messengers, who have resided in the 
parish over 300 years. The families of Lovett, Pridmore;, Puffer; 
Fulshaw, Hunt, Bishop, Bray, Ellis, and Spencer, which are still 
represented, are frequently named in the M.S. 

Thomas Lovett, Ch. Warden, 173a 

jf s. d. 

pd. for this paper Book o a o 

pd. for Bred and wine which the Lord hath commanded to be 

received 028 

pd. att Bishop visitation ... o 12 8 

pd. at gunpowder plot to ye Ringers o a o 

Richard Folshaw, Ch. Warden, 1733. 

pd. to the glaser for mending the leades 040 

pad. for a common prar book o 15 o 

William Lovbtt,^ Ch. Warden, 1737. 

pd. for washing the surplis and tabel cloth 016 

pd. for cop webing the church 026 

[ * WiUiam Lorett, died 4 Dec, 1773, aged 8a ]. 

Francis Lovbtt, * Ch. Warden, 1741. 

paid for ye clark's psalm book 043 

paid for a quart of ale 003 

Mr. Frewen charges 026 

the churchwardens charges 076 

paid for regesters 010 

paid the coart fees 066 

paid for a boldrig (belldrag?) 028 

four strik of lime 028 

['Francis Lovett, died 7 Jan., 1774, aged 64]. 

John Bishop, Ch. Warden, 1746. 

for shooting sparrows in ye Church and powder o 2 6 

Spent on ye Apparator 008 

For measuring ye Churchyard walls 3 times 009 

William Cookb, Ch. Warden, 1747. 

pd. for ye tankard 070 

pd. to muster fruin (Mr. Frewen) 026 

Edward Marvin, Ch. Warden, 1756. 

pd. the Ringers on gunpoder plot 026 

mending the Church gate 006 

a new sole and boord, and mending the littel bell wheell and nails 026 

paid Mrs. Moore for 2 yards of Cloatht 2 burch beesoms Dili 
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Francis Lovbtt» Ch. Warden, 1759. 
for ye Stq)lc* 

pd. for ale at the meetiDgs 

pd. for ale at the meetings 

pd. for the weathercock mending 

pd. for the Steple 

pd. for putting in 3 muUions .. 

pd. for raising the Leathers (ladders) 

spent when I paid for raising ye Leathers 

|xL for altering the weathercock 

pd. for ale when ye steple were set 

pd. for the roi>es for Raising ye Leathers 

Wrighting (writing) 

38 II o 

[* In 1759, about sixteen feet of the spire of Sapcote Church—which was 
destroyed in Bjmg's wind 14 March, 1757— was taken down and rebuilt, and 
the rest repaired, at a cost of about ;f 40 : towards which Mrs. Selina Turner 
gave £\Q los]. 

Wright Chambsrlain, Ch. Warden, 1761. 

pd. to John Bown, for mending the porch 

pd. to ringers at the cronnation 

John Bray, Ch. Warden, 1765. 

pad for flagon, plate and basan 

pade for the cup 

William Harrison, Ch. Warden, 1774. 
This year the Church was repaired, and the north window and chancel 
door stopt up. 

P. Mr. Phipps by Bill for Church work 16 3 o 

P. 3 Hund. of CToals for Church 022 

William Mbssbngbr, Ch. Warden, 1775. 

pd. to the pallater at the Vesitatien 066 

pd. for 3 new bell rops 050 

pd. for a hand brush 030 

John Bray, junr., Ch. Warden, 1776. 

pd. for Matting for the Chanchil and pulpitt 090 

For Basses for the desk o 3 o 

for a lock for the Coffer in the Church 016 

John Puffer, Ch. Warden, 1778. 

paid ye plumbers 880 

paid to John Bown for Doin|r ye Church ii 11 o 

paid to Gbt. Nixon for pulpit and desk 18 2 o 

A new Church door 2 15 6 

Paid to Mr. Ward for a Bible i 15 o 

Thomas Messrngbr, Ch. Warden, 1786. 
37 May paid Richd. Hunt for mending the Bell weel, and church 

gate o 16 o 

17 Nov. pd. Mr. Phipses bill 2 li 6 

[In 1786 a gallery was erected at the west end of the church]. 

pd. for the faculty for pewing the Church in part with the Gallery 3 13 6 
Laid out 22 19 I 

Hbnry Hartopp. 
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REVIEWS. 

The History of the Borough of Chesterfield, with some mccoant 
of the Hundred of Scarsdale, reprinted from the " Feudal History of Derby- 
shire." By John Pym Yeatman. Derby ^ Edward Cluhw, London^ Tkt 
Hansard FiAlishing Union. Roy, «5kv., //. vi. ^<$b.— Setting out to write 
a history of Chesterfield, a history that should worthily present in due order 
all accessible chronicles of the town, the author found himself confronted with 
an evergrowing mass of material which diverted his labours from their original 
direction, and inspirited him to an undertaking of far wider scope. The 
History of the County of Derbyshire began to grow under his pen, and 
doubtless many of our readers are acquainted with that portion of Mr. Yeat- 
man's monumental work which has already issued from the press. Still 
however bearing in mind his original intention he has issued in the present 
handsome volume a reprint of that portion of the County History which deals 
with the ancient town of Chesterfield. He commences by showing very clearly 
that prior to the Conquest Chester6eld was a manor, and had a church with 
others affiliated to it ; traces the history of the manor through successive years 
and reigns ; gives the peculiar customs of the borough, the privileges of the 
burgesses, and the various infringements of them ; cites the dealings of the 
corporation with regard to trusts ; gives a list of the ancient guilds and 
chantries formerly attached to the parish church, with their possessions and 
benefactors. Through sixteen chapters the reader may push on, finding new 
information at every page, and a studious avoidance of all attempts at " fine> 
writing," though the temptation to pause and rhapsodize must in vrork of this 
kind be strong. But here all is solid history : a basis for future students to 
take firm footing on. To the genealogist in particular Mr. Yeatman*s book 
will prove of the highest value, for the long lists of names from the parish 
registers, the dissenters* registers, the subsidy rolls, the session papers, the 
charters and the monumental inscriptions. The chapters on coat armour in 
the church, and pedigrees, are also useful. We grant an amused assent to 
Mr. Yeatman's dictum (p. 140) that the pillory and ducking stool might both, 
probably, be revived with advantage in these days. On one point we venture 
to think Mr. Yeatman prejudiced. He is of opinion that any remains of 
architecture we possess, which may properly be referred to a period prior to 
the Conquest, arc of a date contemporary with the Roman occupation of 
Britain. By whatever name we may be taught to indicate the inhabitants of 
this land who were subdued by the Normans, we arc of opinion that they 
decidedly had an architecture of their own and a very clearly defined one, of 
which many examples remain to us. We wish Mr. Yeatman success in the 
further prosecution of his work on the History of Derbyshire, and our readers 
a better acquaintance with a painstaking, earnest, and capable exponent of 
the facts his researches unearth. ^ 

From Mr. Elliot Stock we have received The Field Club, The Book« 
WORM, and The Antiquary for January. We have also to acknowledge 
the receipt, since the issue of our last part, of The East Anglian 
(monthly). The Yorkshire County Magazine (Part I.), The Quarterly 
Journal of the Berks ArchvBological Society (No. 8), Salopian 
Shreds and Patches (Parts 7 and 8), The Western Antiquary 
(monthly), Fenland Notes and Queries (Part 8), Gloucestershire 
Notes and Queries (Index to Vol. IV.), Northamptonshire Notes 
AND Queries (Part 28), Berkshire Notes and Queries (Part 3). 



End of Vol. I. 

PRINTBD AND PUBUSHBD BT J. & T. SPBNCSK, LbICISTBI, 
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